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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForeEstrRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Aiken, Young, and 
Thye. 

he Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

There will be other Senators coming in as we go along. 

On several occasions this year the committee has discussed and con- 
sidered the serious problems relating to the production of adequate 
supplies of food and fiber during the present emergency. 

t is 2 ogee that American agriculture be supplied with sufli- 
cient fertilizer, adequate farm machinery, and pesticides to do the job 
we are asking of our farmers. 

As members of the committee will recall, I wrote Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, early this year, 
on behalf of the committee, urging that agriculture’s needs be given 
every consideration in the defense mobilization program. 

Without objection, I would like to file a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Wilson, dated March 5, 1951, with a copy of the House report attached 
thereto, as well as a copy of the reply from Mr. Wilson to me, dated 
March 12, 1951. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 

UnNtItTep STATes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES E. WILSON, 

Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Wiison: Since my recent and constructive conversation with you 
concerning pressing problems in the field of fertilizer production, certain develop- 
ments emphasize the importance of immediate and positive action. You will 
recall that we discussed the appointment of a top level adviser on agricultural 
needs in your Office. 

Some of our farmers and their leaders are becoming increasingly alarmed over 
the prospects of a sharp reduction in fertilizer supplies. Their concern stems 
from the fact that sulfur and sulfuric acid, major ingredients in the manufacture 
of fertilizer, are in critically short supply. I believe that we all agree that 
the concern of our farmers takes on national and international significance be- 
cause abundant agricultural production is essential to our welfare and security. 
Fertilizers in adequate amounts are indispensable to American farmers if they 
are to achieve the high production goals assigned by the Department of Agri- 
culture as a vital factor in the defense effort. 

The House Agricultural subcommittee on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery 
during a 4-day hearing recently developed the fact that fertilizer manufacturers 
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are apparently anxious, willing, and able to produce the total plant food needs 
of our farmers, if they can get the necessary raw materials. The immediate 
bottleneck seems to be the shortage of sulfur and sulfuric acid which are used 
in the manufacture of about 90 percent of the phosphate fertilizers used annu- 
ally and also are required in the production of ammonium sulfate. 

The fertilizer industry, as you know, is the Nation’s largest user of sulfuric 
acid. It consumed about 35 percent of the total production in 1949. The investi- 
gation of the House subcommittee indicated that sulfur deliveries to fertilizer 
manufacturers were cut 20 percent last October. Some purchasers of sulfuric acid 
seem to have had their supply reduced even more. 

Government and industry authorities tell us that there are no immediate pros- 
pects for increasing our supplies of sulfur. There is some question of the desir- 
ability of continuing exports at our present rate which was apparently about 22 
percent, and will probably be at about the same rate for 1951. 

Many agricultural interests have the feeling that they are not receiving deserved 
recognition as being part of one of the most essential industries in the planning 
for allocations of fertilizer materials particularly sulfur and sulfuric acid. 
The first step in recognizing farmers’ needs probably should be the appointment 
of a well-qualified agricultural authority to advise with you about the needs 
of agriculture in defense planning. Will you please advise me what action has 
been taken. : 

The House Agriculture Committee last week approved a comprehensive report 
including six recommendations issued by the subcommittee. As chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I endorse the House report 
and recommendations which are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Chairman. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON FERTI- 
LIZER AND FARM MACHINERY ON THE FERTILIZER AND SULFUR HEARINGS, FEBRUARY 
20-23, 1951 

PART I. CONCLUSIONS 

Sulfur supply 
1. Demand (including exports) will exceed supply in 1951 by more than 500,000 

tons. 

2. There is little immediate prospect of increasing the supply of native sulfur. 
8. Except for reuse of acid now being wasted, the problem for 1951 is to dis- 
tribute available supply where it will do the most good. 


Agriculture’s position 

4. There are no major stockpiles of any agricultural commodity—the food and 
fiber we expect to consume in 1951-52 will have to be produced this year. 

5. Abundant production is the only way to get the food we will need as an 
instrument of peace throughout the world and the best way to prevent infla- 
tionary price increases here at home. 

6. Such production cannot be achieved without tremendous quantities of fer- 
tilizer—more fertilizer, not less, than was used last year. Sulfuric acid is a 
basic ingredient of ammonium sulfate and of almost all phosphate fertilizers. 

7. In 1949 (the latest year for which final figures are available) 34.4 percent 
of the sulfuric acid produced in the United States was used in making fertilizer. 
Additional large quantities of sulful and sulfuric acid went into insecticides 
and other agricultural chemicals. Thus, agriculture was by far the Nation’s 
largest single user of sulfur. 

8. If farmers are able to meet the increased acreage goals established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1951, they will require a minimum of 479,000 more 
tons of phosphate and nitrogen in fertilizer than they used in 1950 to produce 
the quantity of products required. If farmers are not able to plant the full 
acreage requested—and there is indication they may not be able to do so—they 
will require even more fertilizer to produce the quantity of food and fiber we need. 


Distribution policies 

9. It is clear to the committee that at the present time critical materials— 
including sulfur and sulfuric acid—are being allocated and distributed without 
any policy determiniation as to the essential nature of agricultural production 
and the necessity of fertilizer to that production—apparently on the assumption 
that farm production is automatic and will occur in ample volume whether 
farmers have fertilizer or not. 
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10. The head of the operating division of the National Production Administra- 
tion responsible for sulfur distribution testified that.he has no policy directive to 
guide him in determining, as between agricultural and other claimants, how 
or with what priority scarce materials are to be distributed. Nor does he have 
within his division any consultant qualified or even purporting to present 
the requirements of agriculture. 

11. The present system of establishing priorities for scarce materials by DO 
ratings and orders completely disregards the requirements of agriculture and may 
very quickly create a situation where the availability of materials for agricultural 
purposes will be reduced to zero. 

12. No agency representing agriculture is authorized to issue these DO ratings 
whereas numerous other procurement agencies are authorized to do so—even for 
such items as office equipment and furniture—and apparently no one has any 
idea how many DO ratings are being issued, what quantity of material is being 
covered by such orders, or what use is being made of this material after it has 
been requisitioned in this manner. 

13. As a further indication of the manner in which the requirements of agri- 
culture are being disregarded, the Department of Agriculture has not been con- 
sulted in the drafting of an allocation order for sulfur and other poten 
which it was stated will soon be issued. Although a draft of such a control 
order is known to exist and is said to be even now “making the rounds” of the 
defense-production agencies, the Deputy Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, USDA, testified that neither he nor anyone else in 
the Department of Agriculture had been able to see a copy of the proposed order 
although both written and oral representations of the Department's interest in 
this matter had been made to NPA and other agencies. 


Exports 

14. For the past 25 or 30 years the United States has been the chief world 
supplier of elemental sulfur, although sulfur occurs in many other countries and 
is found in other forms, such as pyrites, plentifully throughout the world. During 
this period, exports have averaged about 30 percent of United States production. 

15. Although exports have been reduced somewhat for the first quarter of 
1951, they are still being made at the rate of 800,000 tons per year (not including 
Canada), equivalent to about 22 percent of anticipated 1951 production of ele- 
mental sulfur. 

16. Spain is a virtually unlimited source of high-grade pyrites, but use of these 
pyrites by Buropean industry has been declining since the war—while at the 
same time use of American sulfur has been increasing—and it is obvious that 
there has been no real effort on the part of the ECA.to get European industry 
to use Spanish pyrites, rather than American sulfur, as its source of sulfuric 
acid. 

17. In the event of war, European industry would probably have to depend 
almost entirely on European sources of sulfur and sulfuric acid, since it would 
probably be impossible to ship American sulfur across the ocean. It would ap- 
pear to be the course of prudence, therefore, to make the shift to those sources 
now. 

Stretching present supplies 

18. For 1951 there appears to be little prospect of bringing into production any 
new or additional sources of sulfur. 

19. There appear, however, to be a number of ways in which sulfuric acid 
which is now being wasted or discarded after its use in an industrial process 
ean be reclaimed for the production of fertilizer or rehabilitated and reused in 
other industry. There appear to be substantial possibilities of these savings 
in the petroleum and natural-gas industry, steel manufacture, chemical manufac- 
ture, the paper industry, and elsewhere. 

20. Most of these recapture or reuse possibilities are apparently unprofitable 
at the present price of elemental sulfur, but are chemically and industrially 
feasible. 

21. More effective use of the phosphate fertilizers which are available to agri- 
culture might be obtained by a review by the appropriate Federal and State 
authorities of mixed fertilizer formulas with the objective of reducing the 
phosphate application to those crops which can get along temporarily on smaller 
amounts of this plant food, so that the available material may be utilized for 
those crops where increased production is directly dependent on phosphate 
appiication. 
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Planning for the future 

22. The prospect of a substantial increase in the production of elemental 
sulfur (brimstone) does not appear to be encouraging. 

23. However, sulfur is one of the most plentiful elements in nature and occurs 
in many different forms, from many of which the sulfur can be recovered (at a 
price) as an adjunct to some other industrial process. 

24. An official of the Solid Fuels Administration testified, for example, that 
the coking industry could obtain from gases of its own ovens now being wasted 
60 percent of the sulfur it needs to convert all its ammonia into ammonium 
sulfate. 

25. Other practical and substantial sources of sulfur (or sulfuric acid) are sour 
natural gas, smelter fumes, industrial fumes and gases, the petroleum industry, 
pyrites, and gypsum. 

26. As part of the defense program, billions of dollars worth of steel plants, 
chemical plants, petroleum refineries, and other industrial facilities are being 
approved for construction with accelerated amortization or other governmental 
assistance. Many of these facilities will both consume sulfuric acid and produce 
gases or other wastes from which sulfuric acid might be manufactured or 
reclaimed. 

27. In spite of the shortage of elemental sulfur and the necessity of developing 
alternative sources of sulfur and sulfuric acid, persistent inquiry by the com- 
mittee failed to disclose any evidence that defense agencies are planning for or 
requiring byproduct sulfur production as they approve and assist this defense 
plant expansion. 

PART II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That those in charge of the defense program recognize and act upon the 
elementary fact that agriculture is an essential defense industry and should be 
given that status in any allocation of critical materials. 

2. That advisers and consultants under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture qualified and authorized to present the requirements 
of agriculture, be appointed to participate with the policy-making officials at the 
highest levels of defense program administrations, agencies, and authorities. 

8. That the export program be critically reviewed with the objective of finding 
out how much American sulfur the industries of other countries can do without— 
not how much they would like to have. 

4. That the present users of sulfur and sulfuric acid be carefully surveyed to 
discover how much of this material now being wasted or discarded can be 
recaptured or reused and that positive steps be taken to see to it that this 
material is saved and utilized. 

5. That all possible long-range sources of sulfur and sulfuric acid be examined 
and analyzed by competent and appropriate governmental agencies—and that 
sulfur recovery, production, or reconstitution facilities be required, where appro- 
priate, as a condition of the approval of any facility for accelerated amortization 
or any other such governmental assistance. 

6. That research be intensified to discover whether there is a practical and 
economic method of producing phosphate fertilizer without sulfuric acid or with 
proportionately reduced quantities of that material. 


EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 12, 1951. 
Hon. Atten J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Thank you for your letter of March 5, in which you 
recalled our recent conversation concerning problems in the field of fertilizer 
production. The report, containing the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Special Subcommittee on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery, which you attached to 
your letter was quite interesting and well presented. 

We are cognizant of the excess of demand over the available supply of sulfur 
and certain steps have been taken to date to alleviate, in part, this condition. 
For example, the Department of Commerce has established an export quota of 
200,000 tons for the first quarter of 1951. Projected on an annual basis, and com- 
pared with last year’s total exports, this would represent an annual reduction of 
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800,000 tons in the export of sulfur. It is my belief that sulfur will have to be 
allocated within a reasonable period of time and the National Production Au- 
thority is now framing a limitation order on the use of sulfur, 

In connection with your specific questions, as to my appointment of a well- 
qualified authority to advise me concerning the needs of agriculture, I should like 
to state that I have taken this matter under advisement and appreciate the 
recommendation that you have made. 

It is my intent to be of assistance to your committee in matters of this nature 
and I trust that you will feel free to call upon me as information is needed. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 

The Cuarrman. I also had occasion to speak to Mr. Wilson and 
members of the staff on the subject. The committee is continuing to 
receive reports that farmers are facing serious shortages of fertilizers, 
farm machinery, and pesticides. 

As a result, the committee decided it would be advantageous to con- 
duct hearings on the situation in order to get the detailed facts as to 
what share agriculture will obtain of strategic materials, many of 
which are in critical short supply. 

We also desire to learn what the long-range problems are in these 
fields, and what the probable relationship will be between demand 
and supply during the next 10 years. 

I know that every member of this committee wishes to do everything 
he can to maintain the highest possible supplies of fertilizers, farm 
machinery, and pesticides, to the end that vital food and fiber produc- 
tion can be produced to meet our requirements. 

In planning these hearings, the committee has had the cooperation 
of several governmental agencies, industrial organizations, and farm 
organizations. 

On behalf of the committee I would like to thank the following for 
their help: The Department of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Army, the National Production Authority, the American Plant Food 
Council, the National Fertilizer Association, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange, the National Farmers Union, 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the Allied Farm 
Machinery Manufacturers Association, 

We have also had helpful suggestions from other organizations and 
individuals, too numerous to mention. 

As the printed schedule of hearings indicates, we plan to devote 3 
days to the fertilizer situation and 2 days to farm machinery, and 
such time as may be necessary to make a study of our pesticide re- 
quirements. 

I understand the Department of Agriculture will discuss the situa- 
tion with respect to pesticides during the consideration of the other 
two problems, and it may be that we can obtain sufficient information 
and advice in that way. 

Senator Aiken or Senator Young, do you desire to add to what I 
have said? 

Senator Arken. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Young? 

Senator Youna. I would like to add to your already good statement 
that a high rate of farm production is not possible without adequate 
machinery and fertilizer. 

North Dakota is a State that has never had to fertilize much, or 
has used very little. We are just starting to fertilize within the last 
2 or 3 years. 
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Some of the fields that have been fertilized are showing a yield of 
as much as one-fourth greater. 

I think that all of our experimental stations show a greatly stepped- 
up yield where fertilizer is used. 

The Cuareman. And I presume that same thing will hold true 
throughout the West—that you have not been using much fertilizer 
in the past? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

It has been quite profitable on summer fallow and on corn and po- 
tato crops. On those lands that are not prepared.to hold the moisture 
such as summer fallow, it is not as successful. ' 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. On the record. 

The committee will now proceed to a hearing of our first witness, 
the distinguished Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Charles F. Brannan. 


STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRE- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE; JOHN H. STAMBAUGH, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES, AND 
JONATHAN GARST, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Cuairman. Do you have a prepared statement, sir? 

Secretary Brannan. I do have, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that 
there is one for all the members of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, would you like to read the 
statement through without interruption, or do you mind interruptions 
as we go along! 

Secretary Brannan. I do not mind interruptions, Mr. Chairman, 
whichever facilitates the committee getting the information it wants 
will be agreeable to me. 

The Cuamman. Very well, sir. 

Proceed. 

Secretary Brannan. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in addition 
to my being here this morning, there is also from the Department of 
Agriculture Mr. John Stambaugh, Mr. Jonathan Garst, Mr. W. A. 
Minor, Mr. L. G. Porter, Mr. W. R. Allstetter, Mr. L. C. McAlister, 
Mr. Aylesworth, Mr. Geissler, and Mr. Krogh, all of whom have 
worked from time to time on machinery, fertilizer machinery, in- 
secticides, and related products and are part of the Department’s 
organization concerned with these responsibilities. They will be 
available for questioning in case the committee should care to put 
questions to others than myself. 

The production problems facing American agriculture in this pe- 
riod of national emergency have put the Nation’s farmers in a serious 
predicament. 

They find, on the one hand, that they have been called upon to pro- 
duce greatly increased quantities of agricultural commodities in sup- 
port of the defense effort. 

But they find, on the other hand, that the keys to immediate, sub- 
stantial increases in agricultural production are not solely in their 
own hands. The keys are largely in the hands of American industry 
where they are becoming increasingly less available. 
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Senator Youne. Would you mind an interruption at this point, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. No, sir, certainly not. 

Senator Youne. I think you would agree that first priority should 
be given to all types of repairs for farm machinery, would you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, Senator Young. However, 1 do want to 
refresh your memory on one point, and that is that repair parts alone 
are not the answer because, as happened in the last war when there 
were no machines but repair parts, the dealers actually made machines 
out of the repair parts. Repair parts disappeared at a very high 
rate, not for keeping existing machines going, but for actually mak- 
ing totally new machines. : 

So that there must be a good balance between repair parts and ma- 
chines, or the repair part situation will get very drastically out of 
line. 

Senator Youna. I think oftentimes that those in charge of steel dis- 
tribution forget the importance of the local blacksmith shop, the weld- 
ing shop, and the foundries that provide repairs and replacement 
parts. 

Presently I am having trouble in getting steel for a foundry that 
has provided the boots or steel pits for many of the grain elevators 
within the four-State area. These boots wear out or rust out in a 
relatively short period, and a grain elevator just cannot operate with- 
out them. 

So far, I have not been able to convince offcials of the extreme im- 
portance that type of repair has. 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was off the record.) 

The Cuatmman. Back on the record. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Youne. I wonder if I could say something first. 

The CrHarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator Youne. I think that the second priority ought to go for 
the production of certain types of machinery which goes a long way 
toward replacing hand labor. I would put in that category cotton 
pickers, combines, and the new type of hay baler that picks up hay in 
the field and puts it into bales. In general, that type of machinery 
should be given the highest priority for new machinery production. 

Secretary Brannan. I think that we agree with that, Senator. 

May I just ask Mr. Stambaugh to add a little bit of information 
to the record here regarding the question of parts that you made ref- 
erence to, such as the shoes for the elevators. 

Senator Youne. Boots. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, boots. 1 would like to ask Mr. Stam- 
baugh to give us some information on that. 

The Cuairman. Will you please give your name to the reporter 
and let us know a little about yourself. 

Mr. Srampaven. My name is John Stambaugh, and I am special 
assistant to the Secretary on defense requirements. 

Mr. Senator, that should be taken care of under what they call the 
MRO, maintenance and repair orders, which entitles the user to what- 
ever is necessary to repair that facility. 

Now, if there is difficulty in that case, it could be directed to the 
Office of Materials and Facilities in the Department of Agriculture. 
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If you have any of that information, I think that we would be inter- 
ested in running it down, because we do not want to see these bottle- 
necks in places where we are not supposed to have trouble. 

Senator Youne. I would be very happy to do that, but the trouble 
we have is this: We go to the NPA, and they will sometimes recognize 
the need. Then it is a long drawn-out procedure to get an allocation, 
and after we get the allocation it is not much more than a hunting 
license. What we usually have to get is a directive before the steel can 
actually be secured. 

Mr. Srampavon. Well, the supplier should supply it on an MRO 
without allocation. 

Senator Youne. But they are not doing it. 

Senator Arken. No; they are not. 

: Mr. Stampauen. Well, we are interested in running those things 
aown., 

Senator Youne. Well, you are going to have a case right now. 

Mr. Stamepaucn. All right; we would like to have it. 

The Cuarmman. I Phi ae if it would be apropos at this time, unless 
you have this in your statement, Mr. Secretary, to go into a little 
detail as to what your set-up is now with respect to obtaining allo- 
cations for farmers through the Department of Agriculture? It 
might be well for the record to put that in right now. 

Secretary Brannan. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

We have, in the Department, created immediately after the out- 
break of difficulties in Korea a group called the Office of Materials 
and Facilities. It is a part of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration and has in it a small group of men and secretarial help. 

The personnel are composed primarily of people who were in the 
Department and who were connected with this type of work during 
World War II. 

This group carries on our liaison activities with the trade, with the 
manufacturers, with the producers of machinery, equipment, ferti- 
lizers, insecticides, and so forth, and represents them and us before 
the NPA and DPA, to the extent that we participate in the determi- 
nation of allocation. 

These folks examine and prepare the Department’s position on all 
of those requirement subjects. ; 

The Cuarrman. I presume that they marshall all of the facts with 
a view to presenting to NPA the matter, so as to get proper allocation ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Now you will recall that we also act as claimant agency, and they 
help on all our claiming functions. ; 

In addition to that, and because there are some claiming functions, 
and there are two people on my staff in the Secretary’s office on a 
WAE basis who have come into the office to work as specialists, one 
in fertilizers and the other in machinery. 

Mr. Al Barnes, from North Dakota, came into the office to. work 
exclusively on the machinery problems and to get the allocation of 
appropriate steel to the industry for.the production of machinery. 

The Cuamman. Well, to what extent does the Department interest 
itself in obtaining sufficient steel for the production of fertilizer? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, we have very aggressively 
interested ourselves in that subject, trying to demonstrate to the NPA, 
to DPA, to Mr. Charles Wilson, and to the Mobilization Board the 
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great need for the fertilizer if American farmers are to do a produc- 
tion job which the economy or which the Nation is calling upon them 
to do. 

We have prepared the case in great detail and at the present time 
have gotten acceptance or agreement in our proposals for the erection 
of enough new plants to produce at least 600,000 tons of nitrogen per 

year. 

The Cuamman. I presume that those plants are those that are 
engaged exclusively in the production of fertilizers for the farmers? 

Secretary Brannan. No, Mr. Chairman; these plants will be in 
addition to the existing facilities of present fertilizer producers in 
some parts, and they will be new producers in others. Part of their 
production will be available for industrial use and part for military 
use, in addition to that for agriculture.: 

The Cuarmman. Such as munitions? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. The impact on the total supplied by 
the requirements of the military, of course, having to be taken out first. 

It has been necessary to add to the total reservoir, and that is the 
reason why we have made a drive for somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 600,000 tons per year increase of nitrogen, and expect and hope 
that we can add 100,000 tons of nitrogen per year thereafter each 
year, and new plants, except for the implementation or reactivation, 
excuse me, of the Morgantown plant, which is under contract now 
by the Army, except for that all of this increase will have to come 
from additions to existing plants or new plants. 

Senator Younes. Mr. Secretary, if you please, I would like to go back 
to this farm machinery repair situation for just a moment more to 
give you a good case in point. 

Now, at this time when steel has not been nearly as short as it 
probably will be next year, we have some very bad cases. 

For example, the Champion potato digger is probably the most 
popular digger in the Red River Valley. 

It took me a full month to get some steel from the Champion Digger 
Co. to make carrier chains, which makes it possible for the potatoes 
to be brought from the ground on up and have the dirt Ricken out. 
In the long potato-harvest season, they will wear out as much as two 
or three times. 

I was just able to get the steel for them about 2 weeks ago, after a 
month of work with the various officials. 

Now, your people in the Department of Agriculture have been 
very helpful, but I do believe that the NPA does not give proper con- 
sideration to some repairs, especially those that are vitally necessary 
and you cannot operate without. 

Now, in the case of chains for a potato digger, which as I said before, 
wear out two or three times a year, they are made of special steel, and 
it is just impossible to operate without them. You would think that 
it would not take that long to make steel available for this puropse. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, I can only say, Mr. Chairman, and Sen- 
ator Young, that we are aware of problems like that. We have done 
our very best to help the NPA and DPA understand them. I think 
that they are getting better organized to meet those kinds of problems 
as they go forward. 
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I do notice that you have on your agenda here for this set of hearings 
some people from those agencies, and they probably can go into greater 
detail about the difficulties they have cat than we can. 

Senator Arxen. Mr. Chairman, could I get a little better back 
ground here? 

The Cuarman. Certainly. 

Senator A1xen. I notice that for the fourth quarter there has been 
allocated to the Secretary of Agriculture 127,400 tons of steel and for 
agricultural machinery and implements 528,400 tons of steel. 

This is all according to information from Mr. Wilson’s office. 

Now, what are you going to do with the 127,400 tons of steel that 
has been allocated to the Secretary of Agriculture? In what way is 
that to be used and for what different purposes can it be used other 











, : 

than the 528,400 tons of steel that is allocated to agricultural machin- 
ery and implements? It just says “IMP,” and I suppose it means 
implements ¢ 

Seattlary Brannan. Yes, implements. 

Secretary Arken. Well, why the separation there, and why are you 
allocated 127,400 tons of steel separately, and also certain amounts of 
copper and aluminum / 

Secretary Brannan. I will ask Mr. Stambaugh to answer that in 
detail and tell you what we have done with that which has been the- 
oretically made available to us. 

Senator Aiken. I supose you would underscore that word “theoreti- 
ral,” would you not ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. A little, yes. 

Senator Arken. Possibly with three or four lines. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

Mr. Srampaueu. Senator Aiken, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
the direct claimant for critical materials for the construction of food 
processing plants and distribution facilities, storage facilities, and on- 
farm facilities. That is, construction building 

Senator A1rken. Does that include bins? 

Mr. Stampaucu. Yes; and bins, and elevators and flour mills, and 
things of that kind. 

The Cuarrman. Would that extend to canning factories as well? 

Mr. Srampaveu. Yes, that would extend to canning factories, and 
to many different things. 

Senator Ture. Is that true of dairy utensils and dairy equipment ? 

Mr. Srampbavcu. No, sir; the steel, if I may keep on speatinie to | 
Senator Aiken’s question : 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; I am sorry. ) 

Mr. Strampaveu. I will explain it, I am sure, but the steel to Agri- 
culture Equipment Division of NPA is allocated to the farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, and in that are on-farm dairy supplies, such as 
milking machines, cream separators, and that type of equipment. 

Senator Ture. It does not include the plant. 

Mr. Stampavcn. No, sir, that is the General Equipment Division 
of NPA, and there is a food-processing plant, or branch that has just : 
been activated there to take care of that which they claim steel for H 


homogenizers, pasteurizers, and the equipment needed in a dairy- 
processing plant. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any idea why that is separated from 
these other two? 
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Mr. Srampaven. It is an organizational problem in which the NPA 
has tried to set up these various industry divisions that seem to fit most 
easily. In other words, they operate under one association, so that 
they can go to the assoc iation and ask them, “Can you please help the 
staff of our division ? 

For instance, you will find that the NPA Division in agricultural 
nrachinery is staffed by men from the industry who know the business 
intimately, and frankly, I think that is about the best thing that they 
could do. 

Then you will find that the general industry-equipment section is 
staffed by men from industry who know food-proe essing equipment. 

The Cuarman. Now, to what extent does the Department of Agri- 
culture fight for the proper amount of allocation of steel for these 
various departments and divisions that have been talked about now ? 

In other words, the fact that you have a separate division to do this 
under NPA, and it is not under agriculture, iis agriculture have any 
access to these requirements and to providing a greater share than 
what they choose to contribute to you ¢ 

Mr. Srampavenu. Well, sir, my full-time job is just exactly that; 
that is all I do in all of my working hours, is to keep in constant con- 
tact with the committees of the DPA and the NPA, and the Office of 
Materials and Facility staff, under Mr. Geissler, operates with these 
men at all levels constantly. They are on every committee that is used 
to discuss the various allocations with the metals division. 

We work with the steel division, for instance, to make sure that 
there is enough production of barbed wire and baling ties and baling 
wire and things like that, because we know that those things, if they 
are just produced, will get to agriculture, that agriculture will get its 
share. They work intimately in helping the development of the claims 
of these divisions in which we are interested. 

We support those claims at all committee levels and support them, 
I am sure, up even to the mobilization board. I would say that our 
staff is devoted entirely to just your question. 

Senator Arken. In your explorations have you discovered the rea- 
son why persons who have allocations cannot get any steel ? 

Mr. Srampaven. Well, sir, some of us have felt that when they 
change from a free market on these critical materials to a controlled- 
materials plan, and I think this is pretty consistent thinking through- 
out the DPA and th NPA, there is certainly bound to bea tie- up while 
it is getting into opel ration. 

I think Mr. Fleischmann said when he started CMP that it would 
take 3 or 4 months to untie the knots that were just tied. In other 
words, whenever we try to control such a complex thing as this indus- 
trial economy, that there are bound to be dislocations until those con- 

trols become effective, and there certainly have been those dislocations. 

Senator Arken. Have you heard that steel is available for $9 and 
$9.50, but not at $4.50 ¢ 

Mr. SrampavuGcn. We hear those rumors, but we have not been and 
are not in a position—that is, it has not been our particular area, to run 
those down. 

Senator Arken. Of course, that is right, but those are reports that 
I think we all get, that steel is available at twice the legal ceiling price. 

Senator Youne. And I think they are pretty reliable reports, too. 
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Mr. Sramnaucu. The Secretary would like to have me explain a 
little bit as to what we do with the allotment of steel that is given to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Arken. Yes. I was wondering whether the Secretar 
would be the best judge of how the 127,400 tons should be allocated, 
and if he was, why would he not also be the best judge as to how the 
528,400 tons could be used. 

Mr. Srampaveu. Well, in that event we would have to try to run 
the farm equipment industry, and that would be a hard job. 

Senator Arken. Who does that now? 

Mr. Srampaueu. The NPA, Agricultural Machinery Division. 

Senator Anken. Well, don’t you think that the Department of 
Agriculture is just as well qualified as the NPA boys are to do that? 
Never mind, you need not answer that question. 

Mr. Srampaucnu. Well, I am inclined to agree that the industry 
can do a pretty good job. Those boys are doing all right. 

The Cuarrman. But you do take part in seeing to it that a sufficient 
amount is allocated for the farm machinery ? 

Mr. Srampaucu. We devote our efforts to try to support their claims 
for materials and to do everything we can to get them all they need. 

Now, we know, of course, that when we have a tremendous military 
program like this, that it would be very difficult to get all that we 
would like to have. 

The Cuarrman. Of the 127,400 tons allocated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the fourth quarter of this year, how many of those 
tons do you think will actually be delivered and used ¢ 

Mr. Stampavueu. In the fourth quarter? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Stampaucu. Frankly, I don’t believe that we will deliver them 
all, for this reason: Our pipelines in agriculture are most complex. 
We have so many little people in the agricultural field, small proces- 
sing plants, small canners, a grain elevator here, and a cotton gin 
there, so that it is very difficult for us to get this information out 
and to have all these people understand what they must do in order 
to get the critical materials, and also it would be most difficult for 
us to state a real factual set of requirements in that area until we have 
had experience ; this is our experience that we are getting now. 

On that basis we have urged the DPA to be liberal with us, and 
to assure them that if we found we had steel that was improperly 
directed because, for instance, our people in the country thought that 
it was an A product which would be a direct claim on our allocation, 
or a B product, which is something manufactured in another division, 
say, like aluminum sash. Some thought that when they claimed 
from us aluminum, they thought that they had a claim for sash, but 
that would be the construction material division, a B product, and 
they would make that for the market, and that we would turn it back 
into the divisions where we thought there were areas of difficulty. 

We have already done that. We have turned a million pounds of 
stainless steel over to the Food Processing Machinery Division Branch 
in the NPA. 

Senator Arken. Are you getting stainless steel in your allocations? 

Mr. Stampauen. Oh, yes; there is stainless steel. 

Senator Arken. Stainless steel? Would that be for the construc- 
tion of a plant? 
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Mr. Srampaven. In the food-processing plants and oil-extraction 
plants, there are parts of the construction line that have to be con- 
structed on the job. They are custom built sort of things, and they 
are let with the contract and built as a part of the construction, as 
against tanks, fabricated by a manufacturer, or a homogenizer would 
be fabricated by a manufacturer, and brought into the plant. 

Senator Arken. You are getting some allocation of stainless steel 
along with other types of material / 

Mr. Stampaven. Yes; but we have turned some over to NPA for 
food-processing equipment. We have also turned over to the facilities 
bureau several thousand tons of carbon steel for the construction of 
nitrogen plants. 

When we saw that area of great importance to us we immediately 
took from our allocation this material and put it back into the NPA 
for that purpose, and I think, frankly, that we have done a pretty 
good job in selling the DPA on the necessity for this construction 
program. I don’t think that we will get hurt in the fourth quarter. 

Senator Young. Is it much harder to get repairs now than new farm 
machinery ¢ I have found it to be so, and that ought not to be. 

Mr. Srampavuen. You are right, sir, that should not be. I think 
that is a spotty situation in different parts of the country. Repairs 
have not been really what you would call free in all segments of agri- 
culture since before World War II, unfortunately. 

Senator Youne. Well, one way to bring down the price of food 
products is to get abundant production, and you cannot do this without 
repairs. 

Mr. Stampavucu. There is no question about that. I think that Mr. 
Eric Johnston’s office has a big stake in what the Department of Agri- 
culture can get, maybe more so than anyone else. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed, sir. 

Secretary Brannan. These keys to relatively quick increases in 
agricultural production consist principally of additional amounts of 
fertilizers, chemicals, and new machinery and equipment together with 
essential repair parts—all of them to be used in combination with im- 
proved farming practices. Because these industrial items involve the 
use of scarce or critical materials, they are, in most cases, becoming 
more difficult to obtain. Meanwhile agriculture’s need for them grows 
more acute. 

Recognition of this predicament and the serious consequences it 
holds for the Nation and its defense effort is growing. But there is 
still need for further action toward solving this critical problem be- 
fore the Nation can be assured of adequate supplies of food and fiber 
to meet growing needs in the years of tension ahead. 

Many of our people have a take-it-for-granted attitude about agri- 
culture. They take it for granted that there will always be plenty 
of food and fiber available in this country—and that is about as far as 
their consideration of agricultural matters seems to progress. 

Actually, such an attitude can be interpreted as a backhanded com- 
pliment to our farmers who have supplied the Nation so abundantly 
and so faithfully that our people have never known or had reason to 
fear a serious food shortage. But, of course, such an attitude is not a 
realistic one. 

American agriculture is facing an extremely serious production 
problem. While demands are increasing rapidly, very little land can 
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be added; farm labor is becoming scarcer; and production materials: 


are harder to get as farm needs increase and industrial output is de- 
voted more and more to military needs. Yet any serious limitation on 
the Nation’s supply of food and fiber or its supply of agricultural raw 
materials is a fimitation on the Nation’s defense effort and its posi- 
tion of world leadership. 

Consider the fact that agriculture is the Nation’s oldest and most 
basic industry. It is charged with the most fundamental responsibil- 
ity of our entire economic system in providing the food and fiber which 
feed and clothe our people. And it is charged also with the funda- 
mental responsibility of providing a great share of the raw mate- 
rials which feed the Nation’s industrial machines, 

Consider the fact that it has been largely due to the efficient func- 
tioning of the agricultural part of our economy that seven-eights of 
the Nation’s workers have been released for jobs in our great industrial 
complex. Today one man in American agriculture produces food and 
fiber for himself and about 15 nonfarm people, vharias in most of 
the world less efficient agricultural systems keep the majority of 
workers tied to the land. 

Consider the fact that the Nation’s ability to share abundant food 
supplies with needy peoples abroad has proven to be one of the Na- 
tion’s strongest tools of war and diplomacy. In two world wars, abun- 
dant food supplies from the United States have weighed heavily in 
the outcome. And in the recent postwar period, food supplies from 
the United States helped to settle chaotic conditions abroad and stem 
the tide of advancing Communist imperialism. 

These three facts alone are sufficient to document the importance 
of agriculture to the defense effort and the Nation’s position of world 
leadership. But consideration of yet another fact is needed to outline 
the full implications of the predicament now confronting American 
agriculture. I am referring to the fact that American agriculture 
is facing the future with limited land and labor resources and that 
its ability to meet the increasing needs of the Nation rests in large 
part on its ability to acquire essential industrial materials necessary 
for expanded production. 

To illustrate this point, we are this year turning out from our farms 
a_third more than in 1940. We are accomplishing this on about the 
same acreage as in 1940 but with fewer people engaged in agricul- 
tural production. This means, of course, that we have managed to 
maintain an upward trend in the productivity of farm labor and 
farm land. 

It is obvious that if we are to meet the increasing demand for agri- 
cultural commodities in the critical years ahead, this upward trend 
must continue. And the factors which contribute to such a trend 
must be supplied in sufficient strength to maintain an upward course. 
Otherwise we shall fall short of meeting the additional requirements 
for the defense effort and the needs of a rising population. 

One of the factors which has made it possible to meet the increas- 
ing demand for food and fiber during the past decade is the rapid 
expansion in the use of fertilizer. In 1940 farmers used about 1.8 
million tons of plant nutrients in the form of commercial fertilizers. 
On about the same total acreage in 1950, farmers used a total of about 
4 million tons. A year later in 1951 they used nearly 5 million tons. 
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This rapid expansion in the use of fertilizer is one of the most 
«<lynamic segments of agriculture’s demand for industrial materials. 
Farmers are turning more and more to the use of fertilizer as a means 
of stepping up production to meet increasing demand. In fact, they 
are Janiion their use of fertilizer at a rate faster than would be 
indicated by the growth in our population. In 1940 farmers used 
13.4 tons of commercial plant food for every 1,000 persons in our 
rising population. 

Senator A1rken. Where has that increase taken place, most of it, 
Mr. Secretary, generally ? 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, generally speaking, it started along 
the Atlantic seaboard and has moved westward, and it is still mov- 
ing west ward. 

There has been, however, a very marked growth in the use of fer- 
tilizer in California in the irrigated area, so that California is not 
quite at the end of the line, or the Pacific coast, including California, 
Wabiesion. and Oregon, is not the end of the line. 

That has also been a concurrent growth out of there, but in the 
far West, the Rocky Mountain West, except for some of the irrigated 
areas, they have not fully turned to the use of fertilizers until the 
last year or two. 

The great wheat-producing areas of the country have only recently 
turned to the use of fertilizers. 

Senator ArkeN. In other words, it is taking place in an area that 
has used little or no fertilizer up to a few years ago? 

Senator Jounsron. Isn’t there another economic reason for that? 
I think you will find that on a lot of these farms that they are able to 
buy more fertilizer because of having been able to sell their crops for 
more money. Does that have anything to do with it? 

Secretary Brannan. Senator Johnston, that has, but I think your 
State is one of the outstanding examples of the early and intelligent 
use of fertilizers. The farmers there have been using it for a number 
of years, a considerable number of years now, and they are increasing 
the efficiency of it every year. 

Senator Jounsron. Don’t you find that true also where you have 
diversified farming, that it has a tendency to increase the production ? 

Secretary Brannan. It has, sir, although cotton is one of the big 
users of fertilizers. 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. In 1950 they used 27.1 tons or twice as much 
in relation to population as in 1940. Given the supply, we See a cun- 
tinuation of this uptrend for years to come. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, speaking of supply, how has the 
supply met the demand this year ? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I discuss that in some 
greater detail further on. However, I will say that the supply did 
not equal the demand, and we do not expect it to in the near future, 
and we have some charts to put in on the subject. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. I will wait until you reach that point. 
You may proceed. 

Secretary Brann Another factor contributing to the increased 
volume of farm production | is the greatly expanded use of farm equip- 
ment. This, too, is a part of a long-time trend of production expan- 
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sion that has served to compensate for the reduction in the number of 
horses and mules and of man-hours employed in farm production. 

In 1940 farmers used $5 billion worth of farm equipment. Today 
they are using equipment valued at $17.5 billion, or three and a half 
times as pee j vt we allow for the increase in prices of machinery 
since 1940, it appears that farmers are using two and a half times as 
much farm equipment to do today’s farm production job. / 

Thus it is obvious that we cannot ignore agriculture’s needs for 
additional quantities of industrial supplies if we expect agriculture 
to fulfill its responsibilities in the mobilization effort that hes ahead. 
American agriculture and American industry are integral parts of a 
eae oe team. Neither can function effectively without continued 
1elp from the other. 

The danger in this emergency period has been, of course, that mo- 
bilization planning for defense might not provide for the allocation 
of necessary supplies of industrial materials to agriculture. I don’t 
mean to imply that agriculture has ever disputed the granting of 
priorities on critical materials for military end items, for that has 
not been the case. Agriculture has, however, worked for priorities 
that recognize the essentiality of high-level agricultural production 
in both military and civilian defense efforts. 

Senator Jounston. Right there, isn’t it true, as you brought out 
just a few moments ago, that with the amount of people that are now 
working on the farm being materially less—it is true that there are 
less people working on farms now ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, almost a million less. 

Senator Jounston. Then if you were to try to go back and work 
without machinery we just could not do it, that is all there is to it? 

Secretary Brannan. It would be a sheer impossibility. Both the 
people and the animal power that they used to use would not be there. 

Senator Jonnsron. Well, that would also wreck our defense pro- 
gram, would it not ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. It certainly would, Senator. 

Senator Arken. Well, I am afraid if we went back to the use of 
horses that maybe the shortage of beef would be a little more acute. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, the shortage of beef, in the first place, 
and in the second place, a good part of the horse and mule population 
has gone into dog food and it is no longer there. 

The Department of Agriculture as claimant agency for agriculture 
and related food industries has made every effort to bring the Nation’s 
mobilization planning program into accord with the minimum essen- 
tial needs. I am happy to report that progress has been made in this 
direction. Reflecting this is the fact that agriculture has come through 
this year’s harvest season in pretty good 2 a 

But a number of serious problems still loom in the future. Agri- 
cultural planning, which must be conducted at least a year in advance, 
is faced with the fact that the defense program is just beginning to 
put the squeeze on the industrial materials available to agriculture. 

I would like to report briefly on the farm machinery and pesticide 
situations and then discuss the fertilizer situation in some detail. I 
understand that the committee expects Mr. Gus Geissler, Adminis- 
trator of the Production and Marketing Administration, to explain 
the farm machinery situation in detail at a later date. 

The Cuamman. Yes, he is scheduled to be here on September 25. 
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Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir, and arrangements have been made. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. Right there is it not true that most of the 

sticides used are used with machines or distributed with machines? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir, including airplanes now. 

Senator Jonnston. Thank you. 

Secretary Brannan. Production of farm machinery was carried 
out at an all-time high rate during the first 6 months of this year 
but fell off during the third quarter to about the level of production 
in 1949. In the fourth quarter, production is expected to drop still 
further to about 80 percent of the 1949 level. 

Thus farmers are believed to have a fairly adequate supply of ma- 
chinery on hand at this time except for such specialized pieces of 
equipment as cotton pickers, crawler tractors and crawler tractor re- 
pairs. The present sharp downward trend in production of machin- 
ery, however, spells danger for the future, as Mr. Geissler will report 
to you later. 

The pesticide supply during this crop year has been generally ade- 
quate. Production of the preferred types of pesticides was increased 
approximately 50 percent in 1951 above the 1950 level. This sharp 
increase in production has served to increase carry-over supplies some- 
what for the next season and has helped to replenish the empty pipe- 
lines resulting from the shortage last fall. 

Not all farmers were able to obtain supplies at all times during the 
year, but where distribution problems were brought to the attention 
of the Department, the pesticide industry was informed and measures 
were taken swiftly to meet isolated shortages. 

The fertilizer situation is one of.our greatest concerns. This is 
because fertilizer, when used under proper conditions and in con- 
junction with other desirable practices, can bring about a greater in- 
crease in production of all crops than any other single influence. 

The importance of fertilizer in the present emergency is illustrated 
by developments that have occurred in American agriculture during 
the past 20 years. The total acreage of cropland was not increased 
significantly during this period, but farmers boosted production to 
keep pace with our growing population through mechanization, im- 
proved crop varieties such as hybrid corn, better pest control, fertiliza- 
tion, and improved cultural practices. 

While these improvements still have unexpended power for further 
expanding production, the present trend of increase is not enough to 
meet emergency needs. For example, we already have 81 percent of 
our corn acreage shifted over to hybrids. Furthermore, the great 
shift from horses to tractors that has already increased our food out- 
put cannot be repeated. 

Yet we must speed up our rate of increase. Therefore we are look- 
ing on fertilizers as the principal key for accelerating immediate pro- 
duction and improving soils for sustained production at high levels. 
However, the outlook for fertilizer supplies in the years immediately 
ahead is not as encouraging as it should be. 

. Senator Arken. What about the importation of nitrates now? 
; Secretary Brannan. We are presently attempting to increase the 
| imports of nitrogen from Chile primarily, but from South American 
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The problem is a most difficult one, because there are strong de- 
mands on the total output of Chile now for Europe and some small 
part for the United States. 

If they are able to increase the export to the United States it must 
arise out of an increased production, rather than a deflection of their 
present pattern of support. 

Senator AIKEN. Wall, there has been quite an increase in trans- 
portation rates and would not that tend to increase the price? 

Secretary Brannan. That is one factor, but the actual production 
of it is the first and primary problem with which we are confronted. 

Senator ArkeN. I know that the transportation in the matter of 
transporting oil, for instance by the chartered tankers, is now ap- 
»roximately double what it was a year ago, and we are promised that 
it may be 400 percent from what it was a year ago before spring and 
I wondered if the same thing was taking place in the transportation 
of Chilean nitrate, if the transportation cost alone would not tend 
to—— 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, it would be a very significant factor. 

However, Senator, I think if the United States went after the nitrate 
that it could successfully compete with any other users in the world. 
So that price is only one of the elements that we have to worry about. 

Senator Arken. If the United States went after some of the ship- 
ping interests that might improve it a little bit, too. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir, but we do not want to deflect 
the shipments of nitrogen and other fertilizers to Europe, because if 
we do that, that means that we would have to send them more food. 

Senator Arxen. I understand that. 

Secretary Brannan. Fertilizer supplies for the 1952 crop year will 
not be large enough to meet the anticipated demand, even though the 
total tonnage of commercial plant nutrients probably will exceed the 
record supplies for the year ending June 30, 1951. In that year com- 
pared with the one immediately preceding, we had 25 percent more 
nitrogen, 8 percent more phosphoric acid, and 28 percent more potash. 

The total supply of nitrogen available for fertilizer purposes in 
1952 is expected to exceed the 1951 supply by a small amount, but will 
not be sufficient to meet estimated requirements. 

The immediate potash supply situation seems to be healthier in that 
the supply is expected to be at least 10 percent greater than in 1951. 
Even so, it is not likely to meet all demands in every section of the 
country. 

Phosphate supplies in 1952 will be reduced, due to the tight sulfur 
and sulfuric-acid supply situation. At the 1950-51 level of produc- 
tion, we require annually around 1 million long tons of sulfur or its 
equivalent in sulfuric acid for pe hw, eg production. The de- 
mand for sulfur in connection with fertilizer demand has also been 
expanding very rapidly and promises to continue so well into the 
future. 

In spite of that the tonnage available for this purpose in 1952 will 
probably be substantially less than the tonnage consumed during the 
past year. 

The Department of Agriculture is attacking the shortages on two 
fronts. First, it is promoting the industrial developments needed to 
increase production of fertilizer materials. Second, it is promoting 
more efficient use of fertilizer materials within agriculture. 
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The Department’s recommendations for nitrogen plant expansion 
are designed to balance the supply with the demand within the next 
2 to 3 years. This means we recommend the construction of plants 
having a-total annual capacity of 700,000 tons as quickly as possible. 

The Department estimates that if the Nation had produced what 
would have been desirable in feed grains and pastures in 1951, we 
would have needed 500,000 tons more nitrogen in fertilizer than was 
available. On the average, for the country as a whole, 1 pound of 
nitrogen, used right, will increase corn yields by 20 pounds per acre, 
and in most instances we are far below the maximum quantities that 
can be added regularly. 

Besides the current deficit of 500,000 tons, the Department caleu- 
lates that we will need to add to our nitrogen production to the extent 
of 100,000 per year. This will be necessary to take care of the yearly 
increase in our population which is growing at the rate of nearly 
7,000 new mouths a day, or about 2.5 million each year. 

The additional production of about 100,000 tons each year actually 
will provide only about one-half of the necessary increase in farm 
production. But from past experience we estimate that improved 
practices in feeding and farming will take care of the other half. 

The Department has been working closely with the defense agen- 
cies in planning for this increased nitrogen production. Up to now, 
certificates of necessity have been issued for the construction of nitro- 
gen plants with a total capacity of over 600,000 tons a year. 

Now the next statement or sentence I have deleted because it really 
is not a subject within our immediate competency and others are 
more capable to testify on that than we. 

Applications for permission to build another 200,000 tons are in 
hand; of this total of 800,000 tons, at least 150,000 tons will go to 
industry. 

It takes about 2 years to bring a nitrogen plant into production, 
so that in thinking of the plant expansion program it is necessary 
to look ahead to about 1954. 

A few new nitrogen plants have just recently come into produc- 
tion, and it is expected that the Army’s nitrogen plant in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., will be reactivated in time to come into production 
early in 1952. The output of these plants will contribute to the 
total available for the 1952 crop year. However, it seems unlikely 
that the total nitrogen available in 1952 will be more than 5 percent 
above that of 1951. 

In 1953 the total nitrogen available for fertilizer may very well 
be increased to 15 percent above the 1951 level, while in 1954 the 
increase should total about 50 percent above present usage. 

The Cuarrman, And making those estimates, of course, you are not 
considering total war, but that is just in case conditions continue as 
they are now. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. This is assuniing that the 
defense will not draw from the total nitrogen supplies appreciably 
more than they are now drawing. 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Or if the demand increases that they will sup- 
ply it from other than the present existing sources. 

The Cuarrman. Well, while we are talking about war, how does 
the supply of fertilizer during this emergency compare with the sup- 
plies we had during World War II, when we had all-out war? 
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Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator, first of all, the supplies are 
not nearly so great and the demand was not nearly so great. 

The Cuarrman. You mean during World War in? , 

Secretary Brannan. World War I, yes. 

The use of fertilizer, particularly for the development of pastures, 
is increasing considerably. 3 

The Cuarmrman. Well, I presume that the same thing applies to 
corn in Illinois and Iowa, because it was only a few years ago when 
they started to use fertilizer, is not that right? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. At least in any great quantity. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And as time goes on, as you pointed out, and land 
becomes more and more depleted, greater use of fertilizer will be in 
order. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is now the know- 
how, or the education that has been conducted that has taught us the 
benefit of commercial fertilizers, and in the present economic condi- 
tion, the two have brought about a greater use of fertilizers. 

The Crarrman. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And then you have had the greater rainfall which 
also lends itself to a better use of fertilizers, because in your cooler 
summers you have recognized the need of fertilizers in order to mature 
vour crops. 

In the Northwest today, without the application of fertilizers, you 
would have had a greater amount of soft corn than we actually have 
today, and the crop of corn in the Northwest is not by any means 
secure from a killing frost; it is still green, still soft corn. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, Senator Thye. 

However, the fundamental element of the problem is that the de- 
mand for agricultural products itself has so increased that it has 
required the more efficient use of the existing acres of land and ferti- 
lizers is one of the chief elements of getting a more efficient use of 
the land. 

Senator Tuyr. The demand was there, however, Mr. Secretary, 
during the years of World War II, but there was not the complete 
know-how for using the fertilizer, and you did not have the machin- 
ery for the application of fertilizer. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And all of this has come about, first, because of the 
demand. Then the weather was so wet. And the third factor is the 
economic condition of the farmer, because it cost something to put in 
a supply of fertilizer, to make the application. If the farmer did not 
have credit or the financial means to do so, he certainly could not 
make the application of fertilizer in the spring of the year. 

All of this, combined with the educational know-how, has all lent 
itself to a greater demand for fertilizer. There will be a great demand 
next year, in my humble opinion. 

Secretary Brannan. That is the burden of everything that we are 
saying this morning. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir, and I think it is very timely, not only to 
have this meeting but your very statement here is very timely. 
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Senator Jounston. Has the farmer become better educated? He 
has become better educated in growing crops by what he has learned 
by the use of fertilizer. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

The Carman. All right. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brannan. it should be pointed out however, that these 
figures do not take into account the increased need for nitrogen by 
the military should worsening of the world situation require a step-up 
in the manufacture of munitions. 

In such an event, the necessary nitrogen supplies would be taken 
directly from the total available to agriculture. In 1944-45 the mili- 
tary requirements were 600,000 tons of nitrogen. By comparison, 
the present military requirements are very small. 

From agriculture’s point of view, it must be said that industry 
shows a willingness to make investments for an enormous increase in 
the Nation’s nitrogen production. And it must also be said that the 
defense agencies have been cooperative in arranging their tight 
schedules for plant construction to include nitrogen for fertilizer. 

However, to be candid, I must also add that projects to start con- 
struction for about 250,000 tons of plant capacity were possible only 
because the Department of Agriculture took emergency action to make 
steel allotments for this purpose available from supplies earmarked 
for the construction of food-processing plants. This emergency action 
has necessarily raised certain other problems to which the Depart- 
ment and the defense agencies must give their attention. To my 
knowledge the defense agencies have yet to approve the Department’s 
allocation of this steel. 

The Cuarmman. Well, you do not anticipate trouble, do you ? 

Secretary BRannan. Well, Senator 

The Cuarrman. I mean, as I understand it, the steel that you have 
allocated for production is some that had been previously allocated 
to you ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Yes; but there are a couple of steps between 
that and the ultimate delivery of the steel and the directive to the 
manufacturer of the steel to make it available. 

The Cratrman. In other words, although you have allocations the 
availability may not be—— 

Secretary Brannan. That is a different thing. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Brannan. With respect to potash, the Department is 
doing its utmost to see that the necessary materials and facilities are 
made available for the opening of new mines that will add to the 
available supply in 1952. The present known potash deposits and 
development plans should take care of agriculture’s expanding needs 
during the years immediately ahead. However, the long-time out- 
look for our potash supply is not so bright at this time. 

The Department’s efforts toward increasing phosphate supplies are 
directed toward encouraging the development | of new sources of sulfur 
and sponsoring the installation of processes to treat phosphate rock 
with nitric acid in place of sulfuric acid. Such installations, how- 
ever, are not — to figure in the over-all supply of available 
phosphates in 1952 
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About 95 percent of our phosphate fertilizers require sulfuric acid 
for their manufacture. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 percent 
of the total sulfur consumed in this country finds its way into ferti- 
lizers, about three-fourths of this amount going into phosphate 
fertilizers. 

Because of the sulfur shortage, it is estimated that the supply of 
phosphate fertilizers will drop between 8 and 10 percent during the 
coming year. We can’t be sure of this estimate—the situation could 
be better or worse. In any event, however, we will not have as much 
phosphate fertilizer for 1952 as we had in 1951. : 

The announced goal of defense agencies is an increase for all pur- 
»08es Of 1 million tons of sulfur production by the end of 1952—more 
if possible. If this program is successfully carried out, the fertilizer 
industry will, of course, benefit by the increase. And if present pro- 
grams for conservation and reclamation of sulfur and sulfuric acid 
are successful, the situation will be further eased. 

There is one other complicating factor in regard to phosphate fer- 
tilizers which is hard to evaluate at the present time. It concerns 
the extraction of uranium from Florida and western phosphate rock— 
a process that uses additional sulfur. 

In order to extract uranium, it is necessary that phosphoric acid 
be produced by the “wet process,” which involves chiefly the use of 
sulfurie acid. This is done at triple-superphosphate plants. 

There the phosphoric acid that is made with the aid of sulfuric 
acid is, in turn, used to treat additional rock to produce triple super- 
phosphate. The production of triple superphosphate in this manner 
requires 10 to 11 percent more sulfur per unit of phosphoric acid than 
is required in the production of normal superphosphate. This could 
mean we could or would get higher analysis fertilizer but less total 
phosphate. 

In summarizing the general situation with respect,to production 
materials, I would say that efforts to meet agriculture’s essential re- 
quirements have been fairly successful to date. The cooperation which 
has developed between the Department, as claimant agency for agri- 
culture, and the agencies that allocate materials is encouraging. Ap- 
propriate action has been forthcoming with —— to most of the 
production materials needed by agriculture as those responsible for 
allocations have studied and become informed of agriculture’s role in 
defense and of agriculture’s needs. But a number of the most serious 
problems have yet to be faced. 

It is important to remember that a “lead time” of a full-crop year 
or more is needed in planning for agricultural production. The Na- 
tion’s farm production cannot be turned on and off at will. Because 
of this, it is necesary that materials and facilities be scheduled to 
prevent future shortages. ; 

Such planning, however, will become increasingly more difficult as 
the rapid increase in military production cuts ever bigger bites out 
of the industrial materials available to agriculture and the rest of the 
economy. With the essential needs of agriculture continuing their 
inevitable upward trend, there is need for even greater awareness of 
agriculture’s vital role in bolstering the Nation's efforts to meet the 
tests which lie ahead. 

We in the Department of Agriculture, with help from Congress 
and interested groups outside of Government, except to keep on work- 
ing toward fuller understanding of agriculture’s needs. With the 
cooperation of the allocating agencies, I am confident the Nation will 
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forge ahead with a balanced mobilization program in which agricul- 

ture will be able to carry its full share of the load. 

Senator Jounsron. Now, where do you get most of your phosphate 
now ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Most of: the phosphate rock is being mined 
in Florida and 

Senator Jounsron. And Idaho? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. You do not mine any in South Carolina now? 

Secretary BRANNAN. May I ask the question of one of my staff? 

Do we get any phosphate rock from South Carolina? I am. told 
that we do not, Senator. 

Senator Jounsron. Well, years ago we used to get a large portion 
of it from there. 

Secretary Brannan. Apparently they have used it up. 

Senator Jounston. No, no; it is still there. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Secretary, could you give us an idea of what 
percentage of farm production or increase of farm production is due 
to fertilizer? Do you have any statistics to present to the committee 
on that? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator, I do not know whether this 
would be an adequate answer to the question. As you are aware, be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 we have increased our total agricultural output 
in this country by about 40 percent. ‘That, of course, is chargeable to 
three things, because in that period of time we have increased our land 
usuable for agricultural purposes by only 1 percent. There are four 
factors: New varieties of crops, such a hybrid corn and certain types 
of oats and several others; the insecticides and weed killers; mechani- 
zation and fertilizer. 

So, divided between those four, that 40 percent divided between those 
four, would be quite a speculative answer. 

But there are some measures that I 

Senator Ture. Well, before you leave the four, I also believe that 
you can attribute the increase partly to better crop years, 1 mean 
better climatic conditions for crop production in those same years 
than we had in the prior 10 years. You have had no major droughts 
comparable to the early thirties. You have had a larger crop produc- 
tion in the Dakotas and Montana, as well as Kansas, even in the Pan- 
handle area, than you had during those early years of the thirties. 

I know that in the Midwest you have had better climatic conditions, 
such as rainfall, and that has greatly assisted in the production. If 
we dip back into some dry years, in spite of everything that we could 
possibly do, we might still have a shorter corn and wheat crop, as well 
as legumes, than we have had in these past years. Therefore, we must 
keep our sight on the ever-normal-granary factor in order that we 
make certain that we do not deplete our carry-overs too drastically. 

The Cuamman. What I had in mind principally, Senator Thye, 
was a normal year. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

The Carman, I realize that during a drought, no matter how 
much fertilizer is used, it could not become available because it has to 
be dissolved and be fed to the plant. 

Senator Toye. That is correct. 

Senator Jounsron. The same thing was true last year with cotton. 
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The Cuamman. But oridinarily, though, you give us some figures 
here as to certain crops as to why they increase, such as corn produc- 
tion, 1 pound to 20, and I was just wondering if you had figures that 
would indicate that. 

Senator Ture. The very best farm manager was unable to obtain in 
those drought years the production that he has obtained during these 
other years. We have had the rainfall in these recent years, and it has 
aided in the production. We just cannot overlook that factor. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, I certainly do not want to depreciate the 
credit which the good Lord is entitled to for our increase in production, 
but I would say this: that if the same situation were to reoccur this time 
it would not have as severe an impact upon our production as it did at 
that time. 

Senator Ture. I would agree with you. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Because we know so much more about protect- 
ing our land against drought circumstances than we did then. A 
drought of extended duration, of course, would bring us all to our 
knees eventually, just as it would bring the whole civilization of the 
world to its knees eventually. 

But the first 2 or 3 years the impact would be much less severe than 
before, and the know-how to handle it would be helpful. 

Senator Ture. I say that we must not lose sight of that. I have 
seen acres and acres that yielded the third crop of alfalfa this year 
that last year only gave one short crop, and the rest of it, because of a 
dry summer, just simply dried up in the field and never did produce 
a second, not to say anything about a third crop. I am now speak- 
ing about Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Rain is a factor that has lent itself to production in the Dakctas 
and Montana, as well as some of the Southern States, so that if we 
had a reoccurrence of dry years, in spite of everything that we did do 
in increasing the use of fertilizer and in better farming, or better 
farm management, we would still not be able to produce what we have 
produced because of the splendid climatic conditions that we have had 
these last 10 years. 

The Cruatrman. Mr. Secretary, have you any doubt in your mind 
that that is the present prospect for fertilizer in the future which 
you have indicated in your statement—that we would be able to main- 
tain our present production ? 

Secretary Brannan. No, Mr. Chairman, if we get the increases in 
fertilizer that we are driving for, I think we can continue to increase 
our production somewhere in the neighborhood of the increasing 
demand. 

The Cuarrman. Those that you are directly driving for now, as I 
understand, are more or less in process now—you have mentioned 
sulfur, and I can say this to you: that in my own State—in fact, 
within 40 miles of where I have lived—they discovered a new sulfur 
mine there which would be in operation within the next 18 months, 
and as I understand there is a big dome on the coast, and then about 
4 or 5 months ago they discovered another very large dome not far 
from the Mississippi River, back from the Gulf, on some of this marsh 
land, and it is hoped that within the next 3 or 4—or at least 3—years 
that the production of sulfur may be increased by about 1,000,000 tons 
per year, which would help greatly in providing sulfuric acid for 
phosphate production. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman., If all of these things develop as you have described, 
there is no doubt in your mind but that—and, bo et weather condi- 
tions prevailing; that is, normal weather conditions prevailing—that 
we can at least maintain our present production ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, Senator. I would just like to 
cite one little experience that I had recently, and I am sure you have 
when you have been to Europe. 

I saw a 20-acre plat of land in Holland that had produced 82 bushels 
to the acre of wheat. 

That piece of land had been in use continuously since it was re- 
claimed from the ocean. 

Of course, that is a tremendous production of wheat, when you 
remember that the United States average is about 14 bushels per acre. 

When we started to find out and inquire about how he got it, we 
learned that he had applied a tremendous amount of fertilizer per acre 
in order to get that every year. 

The CuatrMAn. And he also had the humus there. 

Secretary BranNAN. Yes; he had natural fertilizer. 

The CuarrMan. But there was humus to keep the soil damp. 

Senator Ture. What is the rainfall in that particular area? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, the rainfall itself is not a problem. 
Drainage is the problem there. They are under the sea level. 

Senator Ture. That is the only reason I brought the question up. 
You see, you could make the same application on some of our arid 
area, and it would absolutely burn up the crops. That is the common- 
sense angle that we must never lose sight of. 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly, and in my statement both times 
referring to fertilizer I have always added: “the use of fertilizer with 
other things in connection with the other normal practices.” 

Well, all I am reciting that for, Senator, is that the potentials for 
increasing production in this country by the use of fertilizer, just 
from that experience or that example alone, are quite great, very, 
very great. 

If we have to ever come to the intensive type of agriculture that 
some of the European countries have come to, we will be more capable 
of meeting that than they will, because there are vast areas in the 
United States which have a rainfall with the equivalent of Holland, 
of course. 

Take Senator Johnston’s State. His State probably on the average, 
or in many parts of the Coastal Plain, would have the same amount 
of rainfall as Holland. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, I would venture to say that at this 
time educational development for the operating farmer, not only from 
the PMA, has enabled the farmer to advance in his actual production 
and to give better care to his lands. It aids in conserving fertility 
for future generations, and this has all come about in the past 15 
or 20 years. 

I would give the greater credit within the past 15 years. I see it 
in my own community, and I see it definitely in my State, as well as 
from the eastern seaport across the country. Fertilizer has played a 
very important part along with the educational activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from its PMA units, through its Extension 
Service. 

Senator Jonnston. There is no question but that Senator Thye 
speaks correctly, and you have to take into account weather conditions, 

both wet and dry. 
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Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. In my State last year we grew large and beau- 
tiful cotton stalks—eotton stalks grew very large, but we could not 
get in the fields to kill weeds with poison because of the rains; and 
therefore, we made the weeds but did not make the cotton. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, I notice that you have completed 
your statement, and you have a chart here before us on a mighty nice 
stand. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, may I just supplement the answer to 
the question you raised about the increases that could be derived from 
the use of fertilizer ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Jonathan Garst has put before me a note 
saying that we estimate or that he now estimates that 25 percent of 
the increases between the agricultural production output from 1940 to 
1950 was due to the use of fertilizers. 

The Cuatrrman. How much? 


Secretary BRANNAN. Twenty-five percent of it. 
The Cuarrman. Of the 40 percent that you indicated ? 
Secretary Brannan. No, of the increase of 40 percent, the volume 


of the increase, whether it was 40 percent or whatever it was, 25 per- 
cent of the volume of the increase could be credited to fertilizer. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the 40 percent you mentioned a 
while ago, of that 40 percent 25 percent would be due to fertilizer? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Is he a fertilizer manufacturer? 

Secretary BranNAN. Not a manufacturer, but he is an expert in the 
field. 

Mr. Garst. Senator, I thought your question was as to what per- 
centage of our present production is due to fertilizer use, so I did not 
explain it. I just put it down that we estimate about 25 percent of 
our total production in the United States is now due to fertilizer. 

The Cuarmman. How do you reach that conclusion ? 

Mr. Garst. Well, for instance, on corn, we will take one crop where 
we are using about 400,000 tons of nitrogen, which means 288,000,000 
bushels more corn than if we had not used nitrogen. 

The Cuarrman. Are you taking special acreage or the total average? 

Mr. Garst. No, I mean we could probably give you the increase in 
each crop, if you want. 

On corn, you see, there is not one-tenth of it due to fertilizer. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent could be attributed to hybrid seeds? 

Mr. Garst. About a 20 percent increase over what they had. 

Senator Ture. Well, for the sake of the record, can we have the 
gentleman state his full name and whom he represents? 

I think the record would be more intelligent to those who read it 
if that were done. 

The Cuareman. Yes. 

Mr. Garst. My name is Jonathan Garst, and I work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator Tarr. Your background prior to coming to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. Garst. Farmer, and I still am a farmer. 
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Senator Ture. In what part of the country? 

Mr. Garst. California, although I originate from Iowa, which is 
not far from Minnesota. 
method of calculation was this: It reminded me of something that 
happened in my own neighborhood about 30 years ago. We jad n 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Garst, what prompted my question as to your 
fellow who came out there to develop our marshland. 

He came there during the dry season, and the marshland, of course, 
produced pretty well, because it was a dry season. 

So his method of calculation was to take a little more or less high 
portion of land not far from the acreage he was going to sell, and 
he had four or five sweetpotato hills on that high land and he figured 
out how much each hill produced and then figured out how many hills 
an acre could produce, and I think he had it up to about a thousand 
bushels per acre. 

Now, that was his method of figuring, or trying to, as to what this 
land would produce. 

Mr. Garst. Well, I was not trying to sell fertilizer or I might have 
done something like that. 

But the calculations are based upon an analysis of the experimental 
station records from all the States and they show about 1 pound of 
nitrogen for about 20 pounds of corn and they have the figures on all 
the other crops for the total and I thought this was your question 
as to total production at present, about 5 percent was calculated to be 
from fertilizer use. 

The Cuatmman. Well, this 20 pounds of corn more per pound of 
nitrogen, is that figured from one station or is that an average of all 
the stations ? 

Mr. Garst. That is the average throughout the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Then I presume you figure the number of pounds . 
of nitrogen that are used for corn and make a multiplication accord- 
ingly, and you come to the conclusion that you just reached ? 

Mr. Garst. Of course, that has to be related to the balance. 

Senator Jounston. Is that on all crops or just one? 

Mr. Garst. It varies. 

On the corn increase there is not much fertilizer on corn, on cotton 
and on potatoes. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I am going to bring up. You plant 
them, or if you were to plant them twice as = be in a row, they would 
produce much more. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we have set aside September 21 and 24 to 
go into fertilizers further, so we can go into more details at that time. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, will you proceed ? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

For such use as you care to make of it, there are three tables here 
which, in broad terms, set forth the sources of the nitrogen, the phos- 

hate and the potash fertilizer supply in the United States. It might 
ve helpful if you would care to have it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. I notice that this is for the year 1950-51? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, it may be made part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 

90402—51——3 
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1950-51 phosphates—Fertilizer purposes, United States and possessions (produc- 
tion and disposition basis) * 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds available phosphoric oxide (P20s) basis] 





























pam = 
. | Normal Other phos- 
Source 120 percent ? 45 percent cont | phatiec ¢ Total 
| 
— =— om a ery | 
| | 
United States plants: 
a meres | 1,725,200} 344,200} 157, 000 2, 226, 400 
Disposition §..............-.-.-.-.---------------| 1,772,100 | 347,100} — 157,000 2, 276, 200 
Export shipments §................-.-...- pouleekatial 60, 500 | 16, 400 | 66, ; : 
Net from domestic sources..................... | 1,711,600} 330,700} 150, 700 2, 193, 000 
a rn concciphcncdiendnennscamuiphns | 34,100} #7, 000 | 42, 000 
Total supply, United States and possessions... 1,712,500 | 364,800 | 157,700 |" 2, 235, 000 





1 Includes intraplant transfers for mixing purposes 

? Includes phosphoric oxide equivalent in wet oa goods. 

3 Includes ammonium phosphates 

« Includes estimated available phosphoric oxide in meta-phosphate, collodial and ground phosphate rock, 
defiuorinated phosphates, basic slag, byproduct phosphates, and liquid phosphoric acid used as fertilizer. 

5 Based upon Bureau of the Census data. 

* Chiefly available phosphoric oxide content of prepared fertilizer mixtures. 

? An additional 360,000 tons of total phosphoric oxide estimated to have been supplied chiefly in form of 
colloidal and ground phosphate rock. 


1950-51 potash—Fertilizer purposes, United States and possessions (trade 
delivery basis) 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds potassium oxide (KyO)] 

















] 
Muriate of | Sulfate of | : 
| Miscella- 
Source ys tye Manure} neous and Total 
| percent potash salts. | by ee 
i : | materials ! 
Rel, grade magnesia | 
Deliveries from United States production *../ 1, 178, 400 96,600 | 5, 700 | 81,000 | 1,808, 700 
ER SS eee dont 55, 200 7,7 a 8, 900 | 66, 800 
oy supply, United States \ enemas | 1, 120, 200 88, 900 5, 700 | 27, 1 100 1, 241, 900 
tS aie ae Se OS 171, 200 26, 900 | _. | 5, 000 | 208, 100 
Total supply, United States and | 
possessions..............- _.| 1,291, 400 115, 800 F 5, 700 32, 100 | 1, 445, 000 





' Partly estimated; includes potash content of oilseed meals and by "SPER residues used for fertilizer 
and calculated potash content of mixed fertilizers, exported and imported. 

? Based upon data supplied by the American Potash Institute. 

§ Calculated from Bureau of the Census reports. 


The Cuarrman, All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brannan. Then I have a table of fertilizer consumption 
in the United States, which has four small charts on it dealing with 
nitrogen, phosphate, potash, and total fertilizer consumption in the 
United States, and it gives a general idea of the trend of increase in 
consumption of those fertilizers which might also be helpful to 
someone studying the problem. 

~The Cuarrman. We will insert that in the record at this point. 
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(The document is as follows :) 
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The Cuamman. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brannan. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have here on the easel 
to which you made reference, certain charts which are duplicated in a 
small brochure which is before each member of the committee. 

It consists of a series of charts entitled “The Agricultural Produc- 
tion Job.” It is certainly good material for the study of the com- 
mittee, because the purpose of it, and the use we have made of it, has 
been to demonstrate to those who are concerned with agricultural 
production and with the necessary allocation, or rather the allocation 
of the necessary fertilizer for agricultural production, the basis for 
the needs of agriculture and the importance of agriculture in the total 
economy. 

Senator Jounstron. Before we go further, looking at this fertilizer- 
consumption chart here, does it not also show that the economic con- 
dition of the farmers, every time there when there was a slump, the 
consumption goes down’ Now, you will notice there right after 
1920, you can see where you have a drop in all of them, and again 
along about 1930 there started a slump and it went down again to 
about 1933, in all of them. 

That shows up in the chart on fertilizers the same as the economic 
conditions of the country, but that is why I asked the question. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, and I appreciate your specially com- 
menting about that, and I think it is always a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of farm programs. 

Senator Jonnston. There is no question about that. 

Secretary Brannan. Because, with the advent of farm programs 
generally, the United States production has increased. 

Now, I think that I should run through these just very briefly and 
just make one further comment, that they have been most beneficial 
in demonstrating to the defense production people the need for their 
giving very serious attention to the problems of agriculture. 

The Cruarmman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

The Cuarman. Back on the record. 

Without objection, each of these charts will be in the record, and, 
Mr. Secretary, may I suggest that as to each chart you may add what- 
ever you desire in explanation of it, so that we can have the con- 
tinuity in the record. 

In other words, we can take each chart and have it reproduced, 
and then you explain it, and the questions that the committee may 
desire to ask you pertaining to that chart will be placed following its 
printing in the record until we come to the next chart, and we can 
do that until all of the charts are exhibited. 

Secretary Brannan. Thank you. 

Now, chart 1. 
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(Chart 1 is as follows:) 


1951 GOAL FOR AGRICULTURE 
“ALL-OUT PRODUCTION “ 


INDEX (1935-39100) 
140+ 
130 
120 
110 
100. ’ ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
1940 '41 42 43 44 45 46 ‘47 ‘48 '49 '50 '51 ‘52 
195/ GOAL 18 COMPROMISE BETWEEN ACTUAL NEED AND PROBABLE ABILITY 


1951 goal is based on need: 
|. To feed our armed forces. 3. For essential exports to friendly nations> 
2. To feed our civilians. 4.To build toward safe reserves. 


GOAL 144 
140. 








The Secretary. This is a very simple chart which demonstrates 
that the 1951 goal for agricultural production is higher than any 
production level we have ever sahienel. It is 44 percent higher than 
the 1935-39 average production level and 4 percent above last year’s 
production. 

As a matter of fact, all that we have asked for may be achieved 
and that figure may be 145 when the final crop report for this year 
is in. 

The goal was determined by the Department of Agriculture spe- 
cialists after intensive study in civilian, military, and export require- 
ments. 

To meet all our needs for the products of the Nation’s farms, and 
to maintain adequate reserves, it would be desirable to have an even 
higher goal. 

3ut little additional acreage for expanding crop production across 
the country can be developed quickly. ; 

Decreasing manpower on farms and limited supplies of raw mate- 
rials for farm me ie fertilizers, and pesticides are other restrict- 
ing factors. So the 4-percent increase is a compromise between what 
is needed and what we believe can be achieved. 

We are going to have to establish a similar goal for next year and 
we obviously will have to establish it somewhat higher than even for 
this year, and we will thereby put a greater burden on American 
farmers to produce. 

The Cuarmman. Would you be able to tell us which commodity 
gave rise to the greatest increase?’ Would you say it was grains? 

Secretary Brannan. I think it is the corn and grain products. 

The Carman. And that includes wheat. 

Secretary Brannan. And corn is one of the chief ones. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Cotton this year is one of the very big ones. 
The long-term trend has been in the grains, however. 
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The Careman. All right. 
(Chart 2 is as follows :) 


Way “Att-Our Propuction”? 
To Meet Continuous and Bxrpanding Need! 


Remember— 
1. Even partial military mobilization calls for a big increase in food needs. 
2. Our population has increased by 20 millign since 1940 (15 percent). 
3. Civilian per capita food consumption is 13 percent above 1935-39 
average. 
4. Volume of agricultural exports up 50 percent over 1985-39 average. 

These needs must be met by all-out production or reserves will go down and 
shortages develop. 

Secretary BranNnAN. Now, instead of this being a chart, we just 
really pose the question here as to why we need all our production. 
Of course it is to meet the continuous and expanding needs of the 
country. Because even partial military mobilization calls for a big 
increase in food needs. 

Our population has increased by 20,000,000 since 1940, or 15 percent. 

The civilian per capita food consumption is 13 percent above the 
1935-39 average. 

The volume of agricultural exports is up 50 percent over the 1935-39 
average. 

These needs must be met by all-out production or reserves will go 
down and shortages develop. 

We are enjoying a much better diet. 

The CHarrMan. Well, as to this 13 percent increase civilian per 
capita on consumption, that of course has been due to better wages 
being received by our workers? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, increased purchasing power. 

Now, going on 

Senator JoHNsTon. Just a minute, Is that 13 percent of the cost 
or 13 percent of the consumption ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is volume, a 13 percent increase in the 
volume of foods. 

The Cuairman. That is per person ? 

Secretary Brannon. Yes, per capita; that is correct. 

The Cuarmman, Thank you. 

Secretary Brannan. We will now put in the next one. 

(Chart 3 is as follows :) 





Even WirH PARTIAL MosinizATIon MILITARY Foop (anp Finer) Neeps ARE 
GREATER 


1. Military kitchens must be backed up with 7- to 9month stocks—civilians 
only 7 to 9 days. 

2. Men in uniform eat far more than civilians—for example, twice as much 
meat. 

3. Right now—for 3% million men—only 2% percent of our population— 
military requires set-aside averaging over 9 percent of national pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

4. If more men are needed in uniform more food will be needed—out of reserves 
(or civilian supply). 


Secretary Brannon. Here are some obvious facts that a lot of peo- 
ple do not stop to think about. 
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Military food planning calls for a lot of food in the pipeline. Food, 
like ammunition, is indispensable to the man in uniform, and food 
reserves must be immediately available in all of the places trouble 
may strike. 

here must be food ready for shipment, in transit on land and sea, 
and in storage in overseas supply depots. 

In military maneuvers or in war there must be special allowance 
for loss. 

One reason why men in uniform eat more than civilans is because 
of greater physical activity. Another is that the amount of food 
eaten by servicemen is not limited by the amount they can afford 
to buy. 

Although “set aside” orders call for a military “take” of over 9 per- 
cent of the estimated canned fruit and vegetable pack, military needs 
are even greater. Some items are not included in the set-aside orders, 
but are purchased in the open market. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that chart would indicate that food is more 
essential than ammunition, and things of that kind, because with- 
out food ammunition could not be produced, and without food you 
could not get good soldiers, is not that right? 

Secretary Brannan. And you could not even get the munitions 
produced in the factories. 

The Cuarrman. And with all of that you are having some diffi- 
culty to sell that idea tothe NPA? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, it looked as though we would. 

The Cuarmman. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Brannan. We did have for a while; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You are not having all you need now ? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, we think that we have made a lot 
of progress. 

The Cuamman. I do not doubt that, but my office gets quite a few 
requests for steel and other things which we are unable to furnish. 

It is my hope that the NPA will give what I would term top pri- 
ority to farm machinery and other items that are necessary to pro- 
duce all of Lie necessary food. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, may I just remind you that 
on some occasions someone asked Napoleon if he had the choice be- 
tween food and guns which he would take first, and he said that he 
would take food first. 

The Cuatrrman. Well, Napoleon had a lot of sense. 

Secretary Brannan. Because if they could eat they could find 
something to fight with. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Senator Jounsron. You do not find armies fighting very hard, 
fast, or furious unless they have a full stomach. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. I would just like to point 
out one or two significant things that are indicated here. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion was continued off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. All right, we can go ahead now. 

Secretary Brannan. It takes from 7 to 9 months for stocks in order 
to back up a military kitchen anywhere in the world as compared with 
only about 7 to 9 days for a civilian kitchen. 
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Our soldiers eat twice as much meat, for example, as civilians. 

Right now there are probably 314 million men in the Armed Forces 
and that is only about 214 percent of our population, yet the military 
people are taking over 9 percent of the national pack of canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

The differential has got to be made up by increased production. 

We will now take up the next chart, which is a very simple chart, 
on the civilian food demand being high. 

(Chart 4 is as follows :) 


CIVILIAN FOOD DEMAND HIGH 
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HIGHER INCOMES WILL INCREASE 
C/V/LIAN DEMAND IN 1951 AND /952 


Secretary Brannan. Now this chart depicting increased civilian 
demand for food reflects both the increase in population in the United 
States and the increase in per capita food consumption, see chart 2. 
Together they show how much larger has become the farmer’s task of 
feeding the population. 

The future increases indicated are also based on expectation for 
continued growth in population and even higher per capita consump- 
tion through 1951 and 1952 with an estimated population increase 
of about 2 million each year, the United States population may reach 
161,000,000 by 1955. This graph, however, does not take into account: 
any possible rise in per capita food consumption levels after 1952. 

ixpanding purchasing power would make the line of civilian food 
<lisappearance rise even more sharply from 1952 to 1955. 

Mobilization itself encourages rising per capita food consumption. 

People have more money to spend and durable goods become less 
easy to buy. In 1946, for example, per capita food consumption rose 
to 19 percent above the 1935-39 average. It could again. 

At the same time, mobilization makes abundant food supplies im- 
perative. 

A strong and healthy people are the first line of any defense effort. 

We will now go to chart No. 5. 
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(Chart 5 is as follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
HELP FRIENDLY NATIONS 


HELP KEEP FRIENDLY NATIONS FRIENDLY 
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1951 EXPORTS REQUIRE PRODUCTION FROM APPROXIMATELY 
50 MILLION ACRES ~Y6 OF TOTAL OF CULTIVATED CROPS 














Secretary Brannan. Chart No. 5 is a graph of the agricultural ex- 
rts which, among other things, does help the friendly nations and it 
.~ keep them friendly. 
he agricultural exports represent chiefly commercial sales of farm 
products to foreign nations. Lend-lease during World War II, and 
other forms of foreign assistance in the form of agricultural items are 
also included. Thirty to forty percent of the agricultural — for 
1948-50 were financed through the Economic peration Adminis- 
tration. 

In this Nation’s entire effort to stem aggression and help free the 
peoples of the world to work for prosperity and peace, food is an indis- 
pensable weapon. Food isa basic instrument in our foreign policy. 

Food helps us to maintain friends. And it is an essential military 
supply as we link our defense efforts with other nations. 

Ye will now turn to chart 6. 
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(Chart 6 is as follows :) 


FOOD SURPLUSES NOW A MYTH 


TOTAL STOCKS, PRE KOREA AND NOW 










BUTTER ----%: Down from 185 to 42 million Ibs. 
DRIED MILK -“%\ Down from 469 to 130 mil. Ibs. 
CHEESE §-:::::::--: - Down from 254 to 195 mil. Ibs. 
CANNED ; 

VEGETABLES Down from 75 to 64 mil. cases. 


_ Down from 2] to 16.5 
million cases. 


Down 50 percent 
since Korea. 


CANNED FRUITS -:: 


TOTAL CCC INVENTORY 


Secretary Brannan. I do not know whether I would have to touch 
on No. 6 to any appreciable degree, because the committee—well, I will 
say this about it: 

Crop production is always a gamble and bad weather one season can 
cut big gaps in the supply of an essential food crop. Crop carry-overs 
from one year are a vital bulwark against crop failure the next year. 
They are the margin necessary to any good busy operation, the savin 
of wise men for a rainy day. In this period of international stress, it is 
more essential than ever to carry over good reserves of food each year. 
Food is basic to our defensive strength and it is military material. 

Every since the North Korean forces crossed the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel in mid-1950, our comfortable reserves of food in this country have 
dwindled. ; 

On this chart the stocks for the dairy products and canned fruits 
and vegetables shown include the total in cold storage and ware- 
houses. Government-held reserves in possession of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are included in these totals. 

Military food reserves are not included. 

The 50 percent decrease in the Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
ventory is an across-the-board figure for all foods and fibers held by the 
Government. All Government-held food is only a portion of the 
Nation’s total reserves, the Commodity Credit Corporation decline 
indicates the downward trend. 
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The Cuarmman. That is what has made the job of this committee 
easier than if we had a lot of surpluses on hand, I can tell you that. 
Secretary Brannan. And it has made the life of many of us in the 
Department of Agriculture easier, too, Senator. 
he CHairmMan. I suppose so. 
Secretary Brannan, I will take up chart 7 next. 
(Chart 7 is as follows :) 


COTTON CARRY-OVER DOWN 
August | Stocks 
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Secretary Brannan. Here is a short table on the cotton carry-over. 

The stepped-up defense activities at home and abroad have boosted 
world demand for United States cotton. With a carry-over of about 
2 million bales this year, and prospects for little, if any, increase next 
year, the United States is operating with cotton reserves that would 
last less than 8 weeks under current domestic and export requirements. 

If foreign demand for United States cotton were met fully, our re- 
serves would be reduced even further. But during the past year, it 
has been necessary for us to control exports to conserve supplies and 
to channel cotton to friendly nations. 

Now, for 1952 I would say that the carry-over would be “about 3” 
in place of “about 2.” 

‘he CHarrMANn. Well, that amount is much smaller than the usual 
amount of carry-over ? 

Secretary Brannan. It is, Senator. Asa matter of fact, you would 
have to go back to 1925 in order to find a period of time when our 
cotton carry-over was as low as it was last year. 

The Cuarrman. The normal carry-over is anywhere from 41% to 5 
million bales ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The CHatmman. And the possible effect, either with our large 17 
million bale crop, the carry-over for next year would be around 3 
million bales you said ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And therefore it strikes me that if the farmers 
should market their crops, that they should not try to put it on the 
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market too fast so that they should obtain a fair price for this huge 
crop that they produce this year. 
retary BRANNAN. That is our firm belief, Senator, and we are 

certainly hoping strongly that that will prove out. 

Senator Jounston. Under the conditions of the country, even if 
we should have that much of a carry-over, that would only be about 
half of what we should have, is not that true / 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Senator.JoHnston. Another thing, that 3 million you spoke of, it 
may not be 3 million if our exports should speed up a little, which 
everybody is expecting. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, and which from day to day the 
evidence supports more and more. 

Senator JoHnstTon. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. We will now go to our next chart which is a 
comparable one with respect to corn. 

(Chart 8 is as follows :) 


CORN CARRY-OVER DOWN 
October | Stocks 
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Secretary BRANNAN. Corn is the key product for defense, because 
livestock production is so highly dependent upon corn, and therefore 
it is especially important to carry over ample corn reserves. 

Weather and other factors have recently made our total corn crop 
vary as much as one billion bushels from one year to another. 

Meanwhile current consumption of corn is high. At the present 
rate we are using corn, for example, the entire 1947 corn crop would 
have failed by a billion bushels to meet this year’s needs. The prob- 
able carry-over this year will be only about one-fifth of 1951-52 
requirements. 

In this defense era we are on thin ice unless we are carrying over 
corn reserves of 800 million to 1 billion bushels. 

How fast corn reserves can disappear is indicated by what hap- 
pened during World War IT. 

On October 1, 1941, the corn carry-over was 644 million bushels. 

In 1946 it had declined to just 173 million bushels. 
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The influence of corn on meat prices cannot be overlooked. A 
desirable carry-over of corn, giving some assurance of adequate and 
reasonable livestock feed to producers who must plan their operations 
in advance, will do much to stabilize the price of meat. 

I might go on further and say that the chart is obvious, but I might 
say that the 635 figure for 1952 is now down to 500 million bushels. 
That, on the basis of our most recent crop reports shows that the dis- 
appearance of corn has actually exceeded our views at the time we 
made that chart. 

The Cuarrman. What is the normal carry-over for corn? 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, I do not know as we—well, we set 
that as a desirable figure. Normal carry-overs have been very low, 
300 or 400 million bushels, and we have, with the storage program, 
been attempting to make it up to a billion bushels. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think that a billion bushels would be an 
excessive carry-over ? 

Secretary Brannan. Not if it is properly stored and taken care of, 
because the drought and potential weather difficulties that Senator 
Thye has made so many references to today could take away that 
surplus very quickly. 

I would like to point out that this year finds the livestock population 
of this country almost at an all-time peak. In the case of best it will 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of 90 million animals, which will be 
an all-time peak. In the case of hogs it will be close to an all-time 
peak this year, although not quite what it was in 1947-48, 

The Carman. Yet with that great increase of livestock, that is, 
cattle in particular, we are still short. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, in terms of demand on the market. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I notice in Washington we have a little beef short- 
age every now and then that crops up. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, and we have a little price increase, too. 

The Caarmman. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. We will now take up the next chart which 
has to do with wheat, which is comparable to the chart on corn. 
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(Chart 9 is as follows :) 


WHEAT CARRY-OVER DOWN 
July | Stocks 
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Secretary Brannan. The Nation’s wheat carry-over during the past 
several years might be compared with the carry-over of 630,000,000 
bushels early in World War II—July 1, 1942. 

What war and the immediate postwar period demand did to our 
wheat reserve is shown, however, in the carry-over on July 1, 1947, 
which had declined to 83,000,000 bushels. 

The 500,000,000 bushels which would comprise a desirable wheat 
carry-over under current conditions would provide wheat for various 
pipelines on its way to sources of consumption—in transit, at mills, 
emergency stocks in case of a bad crop year, for abnormal exports in 
case of famine or crop failures in other wheat-exporting countries, and 
for abnormal demands for livestock feed at home. 

Senator JouNnston. You have the same thing that you have in corn, 
when you say in wheat that you need a large carry-over to care for the 
increased population, or some drought or something of that sort that 
may occur ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, that is right. 

Senator Jonnston. Even if you would go to 600? 

yee ved Brannan. For exporting and domestic consumption, feed 
an ' 

I would like to point out in this chart that the figure of 375 for 
1952 would be 335. We have had a greater disappearance of wheat, 
and the supply in this year’s crop is below a billion for the first time in 
6 years. 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. We will now take up the next chart. 

(Chart 10 is as follows :) 


We're Losing GRrounp 


Right now we’re consuming at a greater rate than we produced in 1950. 

It now appears that demands in 1952 will exceed our 1951 production. 

To win the production battle we need every ounce of production we can 
squeeze out. 
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Secretary Brannan. Now, this chart says that we are losing ground. 
Right now we are using supplies at a greater rate than we supplied 
them in 1950, amd it now appears that the demand in 1952 will exceed 
our 1951 production. 

The excess of food and fiber disappearance over production must be 
made up by further expansion of production if we are to avoid the 
eventual alternative—cutting down the amounts that we are con- 
suming and exporting. 

There appears to be no doubt that 1951 disappearance will exceed 
aggregate 1950 production. 

And, with expanding population and income, and increasing export 
demand, it now looks as though our 1951 production will fall short 
of meeting total demands in 1952. 

Fortunately our reserves are adequate to enable us to meet the de- 
mands likely to arise, but we must expand production so that we can 
keep up with food and fiber requirements and still reach and main- 
tain safe reserves. 

We will now take up our next chart, which is No. 11. 

(Chart 11 is as follows:) 

Att-Ovr Propuction WiLL Hep Fienr INFLATION 
CONSUMER SPENDING CONTINUES AT HIGH LEVEL-——-DEFENSE EXPENDITURES STILL 
INCREASING 

High level production is the greatest contribution our food plant can make to 
price stability. 

Secretary Brannan. Chart No. 11 is another obvious statement 
that high-level production is the greatest contribution our food plant 
can make to price stability. I do not think that I need say anything 
further about that. 


We will now take up No. 12. 

(Chart 12 is as follows :) 

HIGH PRODUCTION BENEFITS CONSUMERS 
PER CAPITA FOOD COSTS AS % OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 


C_) % actually spent, reflecting higher consumption than 1935-39 
GEE % needed to buy same foods purchased in 1935-39 

















1935-39 AV. 2ND QUARTER, 1950 2ND QUARTER, 1951 


CONTINUING THESE BENEFITS DEPENDS ON 
EXPANDING FOOD PRODUCTION 
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Secretary Brannan. Here is a very brief demonstration—now, I 
notice that there is one there that is hanging on the board that is not 
in the brochure, and it is just a comparison of the purchasing power 
of 1 hour of labor. 

The Cuarman. Can you send us a replica of this chart for the 
record ¢ 

Secretary Brannan. We can send you that, yes; but it is not par- 
ticularly pertinent to this discussion. 

The Cuarman. Allright. We will leave it out. You may proceed. 

While we are at it, I wonder, instead of having a chart, if we could 
get a little statement reflecting what the facts are with respect to 
this chart and put that in the record. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir, we could. 

The Cuatrman. And put it in the proper place. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 

The chart referred to at this point entitled “Quantities of Foods 1 Hour 
of Factory Labor Will Buy” contains the following facts: 
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Secretary Brannan. Yes. Now, No. 12 reflects the high production 
benefits that consumers receive. 

High-level food production, together with reserve supplies, have 
helped keep food prices in line with other prices in a period when 
demand has increased rapidly. The relationship between food costs 
and disposable income—income after taxes—is more favorable to con- 
sumers than before World War II, as shown by this chart. 

For the same kinds and quantities of food consumers are now spend- 
ing a smaller percent of their income after taxes than before the war. 
The kind of diets which took 23 percent of their income on the average 
from 1935-39 would now take only 19 percent. 

The chart also shows that consumers are actually spending for food 
a larger percentage of their income after taxes than before the war— 
26 percent now compared with 23 percent before. But this larger 
spending is buying more and better food. The balance favors the 
consumer both before and after the Korean war. 

Note that there is no change in the portion of income spent for food 
since the Far Eastern conflict began. The pre-World War II diet 
also takes the same percentage of income before and after Korea. 

This country has worked hard to make better diets possible for 
everyone. To improve or even hold the results attained so far the 
Nation must continue to produce abundant food supplies. Rising food 
requirements call for expanding food production. 

We will now take up chart No, 13. 


90402—51——-4 
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(Chart 13 is as follows :) 
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Secretary Brannan. This is a little more complicated chart, gentle- 
men, but I think it is quite a significant one, and one which is of much 
interest to the farm people. 

The rising level of farm output shown here contrasts strikingly 
with a negligible increase in cropland acreage and a distinctly declin- 


ing level of —— and farm workers. If the line on acreage 


were to be projected into the future, it would extend in nearly level 
direction, for the development of new cropland is a slow process and 
no significant increase is in prospect for the immediate future. 

The number of horses and mules on farms will continue to go down 
but the number now left issmall. It should be noted that the climbing 
feed requirements for horses and mules has diverted feed to other 
livestock, making possible increased a milk, and meat production. 
Further increases resulting from further declines in animal power 
cannot be expected to be large. In the case of farm manpower, further 
reduction is likely in the face of attractive industrial job opportunities 
and rising wage rates. 

But this chart shows only part of the farm production story. Some 
of the major ways we have achieved this rising farm output are 
explained on chart 14. 

The Cuatrman. I notice that under “Horses and mules,” you have 
the 100 percent mark, and in what period of time have they decreased 
to 47 percent ? 

Secretary Brannan. All of the charts are on the basis of 1935-39 
equals 100, so that 100 was 1935-39 and in 1940 it was 92 percent of 
1935-39. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 1950 was 47 percent? 

Secretary Brannan. Of 1935-39. 

The Cuarmman. And the same thing holds true about farm em- 


ployment ? 
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Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

The Cuaremman. Do you have the number there instead of percent- 
agewise ¢ 

What is the farm population at present ? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, it is about—— 

The Cuarman. Is it 30 percent? 

Secretary Brannan. Only about 19 percent of our population. 

Mr. Stampaven. It is 13 percent of the working force, of 62,000,000 
people. It is shrinking rapidly, due to shifting to factories at this 
time. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is most important to have that more 
in detail in this record at this time, and I wonder if you would not be 
good enough to amplify it and go back as far as you can to show 
what the population was years ago and what it is now. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I ask this because I have made the statement many 
times that 85 percent of our people one century ago lived on the 
farm, and more or less grew their own living, and today, 100 years 
later, just the reverse is true—that you have only about 15 percent on 
the farms producing for the other 85 percent. 

Mr. StampBauen. The lowest of any place in the world. 

The Cuamman. Well, if you sm supply that in a little more de- 
tail, Mr. Secretary, I wish you would get somebody to let us have it 
as soon as possible so we could put it in the record in connection with 
this. 

Secretary Brannan. That will be done. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON FARM POPULATION 


Farm population totaled 24,335,000 as of April 1950, or 16 percent of the popu- 
lation. Farm population records go back as far as 1910 and in that year, 32,077,- 
00 persons were living on farms. Departmental estimates place the farm popu- 
lation in 1850 at approximately 70 percent of the total population. 

Senator Jonnson. The same thing is true with horses and mules and 
I think that we should stress that point, showing how the horses and 
mules have decreased since 1940, and naturally that is due to going to 
machinery, and that is the thing that we are interested in right now, 
to keep them from taking away the people that make the machinery, 
the steel, iron, and things that go into it. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 

The data requested are given in the following tabulation together with the 


number of tractors on farms and the number of horses and mules on farms, ag 
estimated by our Bureau of Agricultural Economics : 
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The Cuarrman. There is something else that we must consider with 
respect to machinery—farm machinery—and that is that having a 
farm more or less highly mechanized, the importance of getting fuel 
to operate those machines. Just imagine if something were to happen 
to cut off the power or the fuel supply of these farms, then what 
would happen to the production ? 

Secretary Brannan. That is one of the reasons why a European 
farmer has been so slow to mechanize, because his fuel sources are 
much more precarious than they are in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Has the Department interested itself in a study to 
provide ways and means of taking care of this situation in this atomic 
age that we are living in now! 

Secretary Brannan. Senator, I do not think that I could say we 
have made any special study on that. We have gone on the assump- 
tion that if fuel becomes short, there will be preferential uses for it 
as there were in World War II, and that the farmer will get the 
preferential supply and have a preferential claim on the supply. 

The Cuarman. Very well. 

Secretary Brannan. We will take up the next chart. 

(Chart 14 is as follows:) 
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Secretary Brannan. This really is the other side of the same chart, 
showing what has been put into the increased production job. , 

In addition to improved cultural practices, better crop varieties 
and livestock breeds, agriculture’s of winnaene As in the past decade 
have been highly dependent on four principal factors: mechanized 
equipment together with the fuel to power it, increased use of ferti- 
lizer, more pesticides, and electrification. 

These factors are largely responsible for moving the farm output 
line upward. 

On these four contributors to agricultural progress the farmer must 
continue to rely heavily. With population increases alone—2,000,000 
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more to feed each year—the line on the farm output chart simply must 
continue mounting. An ascending line for farm production in the 
years to come, however, manifestly depends on greater mechaniza- 
tion and electrification, even more use of fertilizer ‘and pesticides, and 
continued improvement of livestoek breeds and crop varieties. 

Again, this chart is based on 1935-39, and in 1940 our output was 
110 percent of the 1935-39 average, and it is now 138 percent of the 
1935-89 average in 1950. 

Farm machinery use has increased from 115 percent of the base 
to 250 percent of the base. Fertilizer has increased from 121 percent 
of the abh to 296 percent of the base. Insecticide has increased from 

119 percent of the base to 298 percent of the base. Electric power 
consumption on farms has increased from 139 percent of the base 
to 630 percent. 

We will take up our next chart. 

(Chart 15 is as follows:) 


Tue Orper Is IN—For Ati-Ovur Propuction 


To feed our Armed Forces. 
To feed civilians. 
To feed friendly nations. 
To build safe reserves. 
As a weapon against inflation. 


But 


“Lead-time” for agriculture is a full crop year or more. 
We can't turn food production on and off at will. 
Adequate materials and facilities must be scheduled. 


Secretary Brannan. This is something of a summarization, but 


I would just like to give you a quotation from Mr. Charles Wilson 
with respect to the ali-out production, and he says: 


Knowing that the United States may have to join in the defense of other free 
countries at any time along the borders of the Soviet Empire, we have adopted 
a long-term program of building and maintaining strength. This program 
must and will continue whether or not fighting stops in Korea. Whether the 
men of the United Nations are engaged in combat or are standing on a truce 
line makes no fundamental change in the need for building strength for the 
defense of freedom throughout the world. 

That was dated July 1, 1951, and it was taken from the second 
quarterly report to the President. 

Farmers have been urged to produce at a record rate in 1951 and 
are responding to the best of their ability. In keeping with con- 
tinued building and maintenance of our strength as called for by the 
Defense Mobilizer, plans are going forward to obtain from farmers 
another all-out beeidias ‘tion effort in 1952. 

In agriculture, we cannot wait until immediate need faces us before 
placing our production order. Lead time, the industrial terms for 
the period between placing an order and delivering the goods, is a 
full crop year. And in some cases, such as livestock production, lead 
time in even longer. That is why we placed our 1951 production 
order early. It is why we are again contemplating a large order 
for 1952, to be placed at the earliest possible date. 

We will now take up No, 16. 

(Chart 16 is as follows :) 
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To Ger “Att-Ovur Propuction” 
There is need for— 
1. Fertilizer, pesticides, and machinery to produce and harvest growing 


crops. 
2. More electric power for farmers te save labor and increase farm 


efficiency. . 
3. mehr machinery to turn these crops into marketable products. 
4. Containers essential to preservation, storage, and marketing of these 
products. 
5. Facilities to maintain efficient distribution. 

Secretary Brannan. Now, here is a chart that I think is interest- 
ing. To put the needed food on America’s table and channel other 
farm products where they can be used calls, first of all, for bigger 
crop harvest and more livestock on our farms. The products of in- 
dustry—fertilizer, pesticides, electric power, and mechanical equip- 
ment—are the chief means left to the farmer today to do this job. 
But we cannot stop with the products on the farm, 

Food and fiber must be readied for the consumer in a thousand ways, 
before it is ready to eat, ready to wear, or ready for industrial uses. 
It takes machinery—another product of industry—to do the process- 
ing job. 

‘ood cannot stop at the processor’s either. Food is one of the most 
perishable of all consumers’ goods. On its way to the family kitchen, 
many kinds of food must be handled in containers—still another in- 
dustrial product. 

In this Nation of vast distances and dispersed population, one of 
the biggest tasks is storing, transporting, distributing, and marketing 
agriculture’s products. From farm to household, a multitude of fa- 
cilities are required to support these activities—facilities that must be 


“a by American industry. 
No. 17 again is a statement rather than a chart so we will go to No. 
18. 

(Chart 18 is as follows:) 


Tue Ferticizer Strory 


1. It would take 100,000 tons ef steel over a 2-year period to add 500,000 tons 
to our annual nitrogen fertilizer supply. 
2. This is only one-sixteenth of 1 percent of a 2-year steel output. 
8. This additional nitrogen will give us the equivalent of 5 to 8 million acres 
of good farm land, which would mean— : 
350 million bushels (or 10 percent) more corn, or 
2.2 mjllion tons of hogs, live weight, or 
1.3 million tons of beef, live weight. 
And we can’t stop there—we must add at least 100,000 tons of nitrogen ca- 
pacity each year to meet otr expanding needs. 
Secretary Brannan. We have testified here about additional plant 

capacity to produce 500,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizer. é‘ 

t would take about 100,000 tons of steel over a 2-year period to add 
§00,000 tons to our annual nitrogen fertilizer supply. This is only 
one-sixteenth of 1 percent of a 2-year steel output. 

_ This additional Pi will give us the equivalent of 5 to 8 mil- 
lion acres of good farm land which would mean: 350,000,000 bushels, 
or 10 percent more corn; or 2.2 million tons of hogs, live weight; 
or 1.3 million tons of beef, live weight. 

_And we cannot stop there. We must add at least 100,000 tons of 
nitrogen capacity each year to meet our expanding needs. In other 
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words, 2 years from now we should have 700,000 tons more nitrogen for 
fertilizer than we now have. 

Now, as to this 100,000 tons of steel over a period of the next 2 
years, that quantity of steel, while sounding large when you say 
100,000 tons, in terms of our output, not of our projected output but 
our output, now is only one-sixteenth of 1 percent. 

In short, the farmer is not drawing on the balance of the economy, 
is not leaning on them heavily for the Nation’s need. He is a very 
minimum claimant, and of course, we must add each year. 

We will now take up the next two charts, Nos. 19 and 20. 

(Charts 19 and 20 are as follows:) 

It is obvious that defense mobilization and the American economy depend on 
American agriculture. 


It is also obvious that American agriculture depends on American industry to 
help do the agricultural production job. 

Secretary Brannan. The last two are just simply statements of fact 
which we think the balance of charts demonstrate beyond a shadow 
of doubt. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything further, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Brannan. We have nothing further. 

The Cuarrmman. Well, we are greatly indebted to you for this fine 
exposé, and we hope that the rest of the picture will be given to us by 
the fertilizer Sonal the farm-machinery people and other officials 
connected with the Department. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator Johnston? 

Senator Jounston. None. 

The Caarrman. If not, the committee will stand in recess until to- 
morrow at 10 a. m., at which time we expect to hear from Mr. J. P. 
Margeson, executive vice president, Interntaional Mineral & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth A. Spencer, Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. George Scarseth, director of research, Amer- 
ican Farm arch Association; George S. Peer, secretary, National 
Committee for Farm Production Supplies, and director, farm supply 
services, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Calvin, assistant manager, Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, St. Paul, Minn., and Delos L. James, acting legislative counsel, 
National Grange, Washington, D. C. 

Again, I wish to thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your fine pres- 
entation. 

Secretary Brannan. You are perfectly welcome, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Fri- 
day, September 21, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1951 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., in room 
824 Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 


‘es 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Eastland, Aiken, Thye, and 
Kem. 


Also present: Senator Frank Carlson. 

The CHarrMan. We will come to order. 

As I indicated yesterday, we will take up this morning the question 
of fertilizers. Our first witness is Mr. J. P. Margeson, executive vice 
president of the International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 

ll. 

Before proceeding I desire to place in the record at this point at 
the suggestion of Senator Eastland, from Mississippi, who is present, 
a letter addressed to the committee from the Mississippi Valley Super- 
phosphate Co., Greenville, Miss., dated September 17, 1951. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


GREENVILLE, Miss., September 17, 1951. 


The Senate COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We submit herewith for your serious consideration the problems 
confronting our company in supplying the fertilizer needs for the areas in 
which we serve; namely, Mississippi, part of Arkansas, and part of Louisiana. 
We request your aid specifically in alleviating the supply of sulfuric acid by 
requesting National Production Authority to authorize producers of acid to ship 
our company in order that our company may continue to exist and to supply its 
former customers, including PMA its rightful share of mixed fertilizers and 
superphosphates so necessary to production of food and fibers. As an illustra- 
tion of this company’s record, we submit the following facts: 

1. Company organized 1947, began production 1948. 

2. Season 1948-49 company purchased 11,500 tons virgin acid. 

3. Season 1949-50 company purchased 9,500 tons virgin acid. 

4. Principal stockholder died in 1948, which resulted in a curtailment of opera- 
tions and caused a trusteeship to be set up to administer the affairs of stock- 
holders of the estate. 

5. The company’s trustees attempted to liquidate assets and this writer agreed 
to lease and purchase the entire property in June 1951 with the principles 
based on all rights of former purchases, contracts being allocated to the new 
stockholder. 

6. Assessed valuation of real property by a well-known firm stated through 
its engineers by inspection and written authority the replacement value of this 
fertilizer plant to be $491,000. 

7. Plant has been idle since July 1950 due to sulfuric acid shortage. 
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8. Producers of nitrogen have allocated materials, as well as potash pro- 
ducers, to this company and are shipping to date and this material is being 
stored awaiting the most important ingredient, superphosphate, which is de- 
pendent on acid. 

9. Phosphate rock producers have entered into contract to supply phosphate. 

10. Acid producers have failed to allocate any acid whatsoever and as a re- 
sult of their lack of cooperation or desire to do business with this firm, the opera- 
tion is nil. The company has operated at a loss for 1 year and 5 months. 

11. The company is indebted to the RFC in the amount of $100,000; however, 

25,000 has been paid recently in order that default in payment not be incurred, 
but the company’s finances are continually being drained to a point that it will 
be impossible to continue existence without relief and sulfuric acid is the only 
alleviating factor confronting the successful operation of this enterprise and 
also supplying the needs of its customers based on their previous purchases since 
the company's beginning. 

The acid producers knew of this company’s intentions to liquidate and in 
order to clear up an estate failed to continue serving in such a predicament; 
however, record verifies the company’s intentions and have requested producers 
of acid to continue as in the past without success. This plant is capable of 
producing a minimum of 60,000 tons per year to a maximum of 100,000 tons per 
year plus a manufacturing plant capable of producing 40,000 tons of mixed ferti- 
lizers per year. The Department of Agriculture recognizes the problems con- 
fronting this company and advised us to request NPA’s help. ‘To date, no relief. 

We request immediate allocation of all acid in the United States in order that 
every section business firm producing fertilizer by treated fairly and each con- 
sumer allowed to purchase their normal needs in an area in which they have 
been buying and no advantageous freightwise redounding to the cheapest ferti- 
lizer dollar to produce their crops of food and fibers and will not be forced to 
purchase these fertilizers outside their normal channels at a much higher price 
from a firm who has plenty of acid. Sworn statements on all facts pertaining 
to this company can be supplied on immediate notice and insist on immediate 
relief in order that this season’s crops in this section be supplied the minerals 
that they are using now for the pasture crops. 

Thanking you for your consideration, we respectfully submit the above state- 
ment as a request for directive in order that our company may be kept out of 
bankruptcy and we may rightfully supply the tonnage normally manufactured. 

Respectfully, 
Mississipp1 VALLEY SUPERPHOSPHATE Co., 
By KincHen O'KEEFE. 


The Carman. All right, Mr. Magnuson. I notice you have a 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Marceson. Yes; I will read it if you wish. 

The Cuarrman. Do you wish to read it without interruption ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. Yes, if I may; and then have questions, if that 
suits you. : 

The Carman. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF J. P. MARGESON, JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Marceson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name has already been given and my connection with International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

I have been asked by this committee to present some of the problems 
which our industry faces. Since the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his staff have already given this committee such an excellent back- 
ground for my discussion, it is not necessary for me to present infor- 
mation to you on the importance of commercial fertilizer to our na- 
tional economy. However, I should like to emphasize these important 
facts : 
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1. According to United States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, at least 25 percent of America’s food production is due to the 
use of commercial fertilizers. This has been an outstanding contri- 
bution to a higher standard of living. 

2. Fertilizers enable the farmer to produce more per acre with less 
labor. Without commercial fertilizers an estimated 50,000,000 more 
acres of land of average fertility and 1,500,000 additional farm work- 
ers would be required to grow our present crops. Total farm em- 
ployment has decreased from 11,700,000 in 1940 to 10,800,000 in 1949, 
while farm production has increased 27 percent. 

3. One ton of mixed fertilizers of average analysis produces the fol- 
lowing increased yields: 1,000 pounds of beef or 8,000 pounds of milk 
or 85 bushels of wheat or 125 bushels of corn or 2 bales of cotton. 

What other means do we have at our disposal to produce food so 
cheaply and so efficiently as through the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers If agricultural production goals are to be met as a part 
of our defense program, farmers must be supplied with adequate 
amounts of fert dliser, and to produce these the industry must receive 
its share of critical materials. 

The growth of our industry has been remarkable. Since 1940 
fertilizer usage has increased from about 8,000,000 to more than 18,- 
000,000 short tons annually. Not only has the quantity of fertilizer 
been increased, but also its quality has been greatly improved during 
this period. Today mixed fertilizer contains an average of 17 per- 
cent more actual plant food per ton than it did 10 years ago. There- 
fore, the actual total plant food increase during that period has been 
about 250 percent. 

Even before the Korean outbreak, the fertilizer industry had 
set its goals to produce enough fertilizer to meet any reasonable in- 
crease in demand. Despite shortages of critical materials, there will 
be available for American agriculture about 5 percent more nitrogen 
mostly in the liquid form and 10 percent more potash for the 1951-52 
crop period than for the 1950-51 crop season. Both nitrogen and 
potash output are below the estimated 15 percent increase in demand. 
‘Therefore, there will undoubtedly be some shortage of these materials. 

Although most fertilizer materials are in short supply, I should like 
to direct your attention primarily to the sulfur and sulfuric acid short- 
age. Perhaps this is the most immediate problem our entire in- 
dustry faces today. 

The industry’s facilities are built to use sulfuric acid in treating 
phosphate rock to produce superphosphate. This material represents 
over 50 percent of the total tonnage of fertilizers. Sulfuric acid is 
also end in making ammonium sulfate. With an increased usage of 
sulfuric acid in other industries, coupled with a basic shortage of sul- 
fur, superphosphate and ammonium sulfate production are seriously 
curtailed. 

The fertilizer industry last year used about 22 percent of the sulfur 
_ 35 percent of the total sulfuric acid consumed in the United 
States. 

I would like to show these charts to you quickly to give general 
impressions of the situation. This represents the United States con- 
sumption of fertilizers compared with total sulfur consumption, not 
the sulfur consumption in the fertilizer industry alone. The main 
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reason for showing this chart is to show the rate at which fertilizer 
consumption has been accelerating and how last year it exceeded the 
previous year and this next year would exceed this year and so on. 

This chart indicates the distribution of United States sulfur pro- 
duction from 1940 to 1950. The grand total, the top curve, is the 
total United States supply of sulfur and the subunits are as follows: 

The orange is the amount exported, the green is the amount used in 
fertilizers, and the yellow is the balance of the sulfur users. 

The Carman. Will you give that in amount of tons? 

Mr. Marceson. May I just point out that this is usage, not produc- 
tion, and the actual production as indicated by this red line in 1950 
would indicate that production was 450,000 tons less than the usage, 
and that means that the stockpiles were correspondingly reduced. 

These figures, as Senator Ellender requested, are as follows: The 
total was 5,900,000 tons, the top figure, in 1950. 

The use by fertilizer was 1,222,000 tons. These are long tons, about 
16 percent less than the short-ton figure would be. The export figure 
is 1,440,000 including Canada. 

Senator Arken. What part of the sulfur supply comes from sulfur 
mines? Is there any appreciable amount coming as a byproducct 
from other mineral enterprises ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. It is comparatively small. I would say offhand 
around 90 percent from brimstone, 90 percent or higher. 

Senator Arken. I know in my own State of Vermont we throw away 
a lot of sulfur as a byproduct of the copper mining. Copper is found 
in an iron sulfate there. Of course, the amount per day is not much, 
maybe a hundred tons a day, but they can recover it and it seems there 
is a source of supply there if it could be worked out. 

Mr. Marcrson. I will mention that possibility and answer specifi- 
cally a question after my figures are given if it does not answer your 
question, sir. 

May I repeat—the fertilizer industry last year used about 22 per- 
cent of the sulfur and 35 percent of the total sulfuric acid consumed 
in the United States. Our industry has been cut about 25 percent 
below last year’s sulfuric acid supply. This cut, occurring simulta- 
neously with an estimated 15-percent increase in demand for fertilizer, 
makes it impossible for superphosphate manufacturers to produce 
adequate amounts for agricultural goals. 

By heavily depleting their sulfur stocks and by developing every 
possible source of spent acid, superphosphate producers were able to 
produce 7 percent more superphosphate in the first 6 months of 1951 
than during the same period of 1950, 

Even so, this production fell far short of demand. Ammonium sul- 
fate production during this same period was only 65 percent of the 
1950 period. Unless the quantities of sulful and sulfuric acid allotted 
to fertilizer manufacturers are increased, both superphosphate and 
ammonium sulfate production will be at least 15 percent less for the 
1951-52 crop. This cut, coupled with an estimated 15-percent increase 
in demand, means that farmers will receive about 30 percent less of 
both of these essential fertilizer materials than they will require to 
meet agricultural production goals during the coming season. 

Although superphosphate is used primarily to supply phosphorus, 
it is also essential in utilizing liquid nitrogen. Thus, the shortage of 
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superphosphate has restricted the amount of liquid ammonia which 
can be used and made available to farmers. 

The long-time answer to the sulfur shortage is increased production. 
Progress is being made in this respect. leit Ee 

1. The Freeport Sulphur Co. has discovered a new field in Louisi- 
ana from which they anticipate producing 500,000 tons annually. 
That is brimstone. 

2. Sulfur can be extracted from sour gas which, if encouragement 
is given to prospective companies, could produce 500,000 tons annually. 

Senator Jounston. Will you explain that, please / 

Mr. Marceson. Sour gas is the gas brought up out of the ground 
by the oil companies and some gas companies which contains hydro- 
gen sulfide, and this form of sulfur, hydrogen sulfide, is offensive and 
cannot be used. 

Senator Jounsron. Is that what they burn? 

Mr. Marceson. To keep it from contaminating the countryside. 

Senator Jounston. They light it up and burn it? 

Mr. Marceson. If that were used in the gas for consumers, it would 
be so offensive that it could not be used. So sour gas largely in the 
West Texas fields and in Wyoming, containing from 6 to 35 or 40 

yercent of hydrogen sulfide is processed by a form of procedure which 
{ will not describe to remove the hydrogen sulfide and then that hydro- 
gen sulfide is split so that the sulfur is also removed. 

The largest plant doing that at present is a plant that the Texas 
Gulf Sulfur Co. has set up in Wyoming at Worland, and that is in 
conjunction with the Pure Oil Co.’s field. 

‘They are now getting 320 tons a day of pure sulfur out of the gas 
from that field. 

There are other plants for the processing of sour gas and I esti- 
mate that approximately 500,000 tons might be produced from that 
kind of processing. 

The CruatrMan. You say plans or plants? 

Mr. Marcoeson. Plants. 

Senator Jonnstron. They were considering putting in a plant at 
Odessa, Tax. Did they ever do anything there! 

Mr. Marerson. I chased around that field trying to get for our 
company. As a matter of fact, there are two fields out there, the Mc- 
Elroy Field, and the Goldsmith Field, which are large producers of 
sour gas. I think plants are going to be put in both those fields. 1 
am not positive, but at the time I was chasing it there were three peo- 
ple interested. 

They were the El Paso Natural Gas Co., which took the gas and 
used it; the Freeport Sulphur Co. which was trying to get the sulfur 
rights; and Phillips Petroleum, I think, was also involved: and the 
question was: Who owned the sulfur right ? 

Originally, when the gas contracts were written, the sulfur was a 
nuisance and nobody set aside in the contract definitely who would 
have the ownership of this nuisance. Now it is very important be- 
cause of the shortage, and I think, though I cannot quote it accurately, 
perhaps, that Phillips Petroleum is going to develop both those fields. 
At least, they are both going to be developed. 

3. Prospecting for new sulfur deposits might yield additional 
sources of sulfur. 
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Senator Arxen. Is there any likelihood of use being made of the 
Canadian deposits? — 

Are they too inaccessible? ott 

Mr. Mararson. The Canadian form is principally pyrites, similar 
to what you described in Vermont. 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Mr. Marceson. It is good quality pyrites, and I understand that 
Noranda, for example, is going to process 200,000 tons a year of py- 
rites, and I believe it contains 40 to 45 percent sulfur. 

Senator Arxen. Isn’t the sulfur a byproduct? 

Mr. Marceson. Yes. You do have to use both forms. If you have 
an iron sulfate you have to get the copper values used if you have 
copper, and in pyrites in that form it appears in conjunction with 
another metal. 

Senator Arxen. In our case it is found in the copper industry. 

Mr. Marceson. You have to utilize the copper. 

Senator Arxen. The byproduct in the small mines, they say 150 
tons of iron and 75 tons of sulfur each day. 

Mr. Marceson. I might point out one of the problems of a company, 
such as our own, looking for sulfur sources and going to a field such 
as Canada for pyrites. Most of the sulfur distributed in this country 
today is from the Gulf and is sold at about 21 or 22 dollars a ton f. o. b. 
Gulf ports. That is pure sulfur. If you go to Canada and take an 
ore with 45 percent sulfur in it, you have a much — processing 
cost than the brimstone producers, who get it directly from the ground 
as such on the Gulf. Then your freight begins to eat it up when you 
start transporting it to your point of use, 

Your point of use in this country is largely in the southeastern part 
of the United States. 

What you do as an individual company when you inspect every 
possibility of using Canadian _ in a Georgia plant is find that 
you have not only high-cost sulfur, but you have excess transportation 
cost as compared with Gulf transportation, so that you land your 
sulfur in your plant at a prohibitive price. 

Senator Arken. Any Canadian product would probably go into 


the peper industry. 
: r. Marceson. I suppose that is true, but the same situation applies 
ere. 
We are checking, for example, pyrites deposits in the Wyoming 
area, and there are some in the California; some in Utah. 
Pyrites — in this country in a large number of locations but 


the cost has been the prohibiting factor. 

The Cuamman. Couldn’t pyrites from Canada be refined there so 
as to save on transportation ? 

Mr. Marcerson. Yes, but you start with an ore in the ground that 
has only 45 percent sulfur, and you are further away from using 
Canada or California than the Gulf. The producers at the Gulf get 
out of the ground a liquid pure form. 

The Cuatrman. I can see that, but the point is then since there is a 
shortage of 

Mr. Marceson. If you disregard cost, you could certainly do it, yes. 
To continue: 

4. Sulfuric acid could be recovered from smelter gases, but indi- 
vidual companies which produce these gases as a waste material cannot 
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make this recovery in competition with the present price of sulfur. 

5. Recovery of sulfur from petroleum processing might yield small 
amounts of sulfur. 

6. The burning of pyrites instead of brimstone could help relieve 
the a in time. However—this is a most important point— 
plant cost for producing sulfuric acid fiom pyrites is almost double 
the cost for producing with brimstone, and even if construction ma- 
terials were available, at least 2 years would be required to make this 
conversion. 

New sulfur sources promise little if any relief before 1953. By that 
time increased demand for United States sulfur, according to Charles 
E. Wilson, Defense Mobilzation Director, will call for 7,220,000 long 
tons, while anticipated 1953 supply from sources now in sight will 
furnish only about 6 million tons. 

There are those in Government and in other industries today who 
recommend that our industry begin to use nitric or some other acid 
instead of sulfuric. I should like to emphasize that nitric acid today 
is equally as scarce as sulfuric, and that even if nitric acid were plenti- 
ful, it would require a complete change in equipment before this could 
be realized. Such a change-over would require large amounts of stain- 
less steel and, as you know, this product is very scarce. Research is 
under way both in industry and in Government laboratories to find new 
substitutes for sulfuric acid. In time it may be possible for our in- 
dustry to find usable and economic substitutes, but for the present no 
relief can be expected. 

Our industry has plans to expand its facilities to meet the increasing 
demand for fertilizers. Certainly with our constantly growing popu- 
lation and a continuously increasing demand for more food on fewer 
acres, the future will require more and more fertilizer. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has estimated that by 1960 farmers 
will need double the amount of commercial fertilizers they need today. 
That is supported by the rate of increase on these curves that I showed 
you. 

’ In order to expand facilities to meet this demand, the fertilizer in- 
dustry must have the understanding and cooperation of all Govern- 
ment agencies. 

For the present, the only real increase in our sulfur supply could 
come from reducing exports. Today our Nation is exporting almost 
25 percent of its production. World demand for sulfur has been so 
great that our 1951 exports are expected to reach about 1,300,000 tons 
including Canada as compared with 1,435,000 tons exported in 1950. 

Senator Kem. May'I ask a question, Mr. Margeson ? 

Mr. Maraeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. What proportion of these exports of fertilizer is paid 
for under the Marshall plan ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. I am sorry. I can’t answer that. I think most of it. 

Senator Kem. We are giving away about 25 percent of our total 
production ; is that the situation ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. Well, I am giving a personal opinion now from 
reading on the subject, and it is my understanding that ECA has 
encouraged the foreign countries to change their use of sulfur from 
the pyrites sources which are plentiful, to the brimstone sources which 
are cheap, and the brimstone is sent from this country to them for that 
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purpose, and I believe a very large percentage of the exports are being 
made as a result of that move. . 

Furthermore, it is my understanding—and this is a personal under- 
standing that should be checked if you are interested—that shippers 
from this country get a premium on export shipments so that it is not 
only being sponsored by the Government agencies, but a premium is 
being placed on the desirability for the sulfur producer to ship sulfur 
out of this country because they obtain a premium on it. 

The CnarrmMan. You mean a greater price? 

Mr. Marerson. A higher price than domestically. 

Senator Kem. You qualify your statement by saying, “If you are 
interested,” don’t you think that is something the representatives of 
the American people should be interested in ? 

Mr. Marerson. Yes; I do. 

Senator Jounston. Isn’t that caused from the fact that it is sold on 
the world market instead of the American ? 

Mr. Maraeson. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. What is the difference in price? 

Mr. Marceson. I would rather a sulfur producer would answer that 
question, if you do not mind, because I am not informed, and I think 
my statement should be checked with regard to the sulfur prices by the 
sulfur producers. 

Senator Easrtanp. The Government has to authorize the export. 

Mr. Marcrson. The export quantity; I am not sure they control 
the price; I do not know. I am not well informed. 

Moving shown that exports are still 1,300,000 tons, we conclude that 
only a token reduction in exports is probable. 

It is estimated that the fertilizer industry needs an additional 
360,000 long tons more sulfur this year to meet agricultural goals. 
Our industry does not expect exportation of sulfur to be completely 
shut off. However, we do feel that sulfur exports should be critically 
analyzed and appraised with the view of determining minimum re- 
quirements of friendly nations. We feel that the sulfur requirements 
of American agriculture could be met by a reasonable reduction in 


exports. ‘ : 
Senator Kem. You mean by that a reasonable reduction in our 


gifts abroad ¢ 
Mr. Marceson. Exports is the only term that I think I am qualified 


to use. 

Senator Kem. Did you not say exports were largely gifts? 

Mr. Marerson. I did not use the word “gifts.” I said they were the 
result of ECA’s decisions. Whether that can be classified as a gift 
or not, I think you are a better judge than I. 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell us to what extent sulfur exports have 
increased since the ECA program ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. I can give you the results in the last few years from 
these charts, Senator. This figure is, I would say, 980,000 tons and 
this figure is slightly higher than this figure which is 1,440,000. 

The Cuairman, So that prior to ECA coming into the picture our 
producers were exporting a little over two-thirds of what is now being 


exported. 
fr. Marceson. I think that is correct. I do not know personally 


when ECA started ; what year it was. 
Senator Kem. 1947. 
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The Cuamman. Let’s say from 1947 then the increase has been 
very little. 

Mr. Marerson. Comparatively. 

Senator Eastianp. Is sulfur used in the manufacture of munitions ? 

Mr. Marerson. Yes. 

Senator Kem. Will you work that out for us, Mr. Margeson, in 
connection with your statement that these exports are largely due to 
the activities of ECA ? 

Mr. Marceson. I am not fully informed on that, Senator, and I do 
not think that I am qualified to speak on it. I gave you as a personal 
opinion that that was so from my reading of the newspapers, and that 
is the only source I have. [am sorry I am not better informed. 

Senator Easrtanp. Do you know whether an appreciable percent- 
age of the exports is used for manufacturing of munitions abroad ? 

Mr. Mareeson. I do not know what the uses are. 

Senator Arken. What about the development of sulfur sources for 
meeting this large demand from abroad ? 

Mr. Marceson. I think they are actively working on it, and I think 

I can speak very definitely from personal experience with our com- 
pany. 
While we have been looking around for sulfur sources we have 
obviously looked at pyrites that were available in Spain. We make 
foreign shipments of phosphate, which we mine, to Spain, and we 
could exchange phosphate for sulfur or pyrites. 

We thought that was a pretty good deal. 

We are building a new plant that will need 60,000 tons of sulfur per 
year, and we were looking for a source for that plant. It is located 
in Florida, 

We got prices on Spanish pyrites and had contacts with them lead- 
ing to a contract. We found that our plant cost would double if we 
would do that. Our plant costs for making sulfuric acid would rise 
from $1,400,000 to $2,650,000 if we used pyrites instead of brimstone, 
but we decided we should go along and explore even on that basis. 

Senator Arken. Wouldn't the lower wage level in other countries 
offset that ¢ 

Mr. Marcrson. Let me say that with the purchase price of pyrites 
in Spain, we could produce sulfuric acid in that plant which would 
cost us about double, at near the cost of sulfuric acid produced in 
Florida from the Gulf, because we have a very low freight rate. 

Senator Arxen. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Marerson. Yes: it could be done. We proceeded to explore 
that situation, and just as we were about ready to talk business, we 
were told that the Rio Tino mines and the Tarsus mines in Spain 
were controlled by the British interests and managed by British 
managements, and they had been forbidden, because of world-wide 
shortages of sulfur and in view of the fact that exports might be cur- 
tailed from this country, to sell pyrites to manufacturers in this 
country. 

I know that the British are using that source to increase their 
supply. 

Senator Aiken. We find many things in Africa. Are there any 
developments there? Didn’t they used to import brimstone from 
Sicily ¢ 


90402—51——_5 
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Mr. Maroeson. Yes; Sicily and Italy. If you are willing to pay 
$90 for sulfur landed in this country you can have it. There is plenty 
of sulfur. 

I can give you another example, if you wish to take the time. We 
have friends in this country who control mining in Cyprus. ‘There 
is a byproduct there that contains sulfur—like your Vermont situation. 
There are these waste ponds that contain huge ponds of sulfur and 
we explored the possibility of getting sulfur extracted over there and 
shipping sulfur to this country to use in our operations. 

We will use about 90,000 tons of sulfur a year either as sulfur or 
sulfuric acid. The problem we had was this: 

We could get it and we could land it but after we landed it we 
could not make a product in this country which would compete, 
particularly under price ceilings. 

Senator Arken. The reason we export so much sulfur is that we 
are selling it cheaper than the other countries? 

Mr. Marceson. [ think it is right to say that the brimstone dis- 
tributors set the price on sulfur. 

Senator Arken. Our distributors ? 

Mr. Marceson. Our brimstone producers. 

Senator Arken. They virtually fix the world market price? 

Mr. Marceson. I would think so because of the size of their 
production. 

Senator Kem.So the shortage from the world standpoint is a 
shortage of sulfur at the present price? 

Mr. Marceson. May I say that this way. It is my personal opinion 
that if the present price of sulfur were raised, more of the marginal 
sources of sulfur would be brought into producing sulfur. 

Senator Kem. You think the supply would be adequate ¢ 

Mr. Marcrson. It could be, depending on the amount that would 
be allowed for the production. 

Senator Kem. That is another approach to it, whether the present 
ceilings are realistic from the standpoint of demand. 

Mr. Marcrson. Yes. 

Senator Arken. In the case of our mining in Vermont we have 
no power to use to operate a recovery plant. 

Mr. Marcerson. It requires large plant costs to produce the sulfur 
from those sources. 

Senator Arxen. That is true, and the earnings would come primarily 
from the iron, I think, which has been selling as high as a dollar a 
pound. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Margeson, the committee would like to check 
into your statement that virtually all of the exports have been financed 

Now, according to your chart, in 1947, when ECA started its opera- 
tions, the amount of exports for that year as I figure it, was a Tittle 
over 1,350,000 tons; in 1948 it was a little under one million three; 
in 1949 a little over a million four; and in 1950, a little over one million 
four; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marceson. Those are the figures. 

The Cuarrman. What is the source of your information that all of 
the sulfur was purchased through ECA ? 
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Mr. Marceson. Senator, excuse me. I do not think all of it was. I 
said I thought from reading, personally, of the newspapers that a large 
percentage was used in ingeee financed by ECA. 

The Cuarrman. Would you know hom much? 

Mr. Mareeson. No; I do not. 

I would rather have that gotten from sources to which you have 
more access than I. 

The Cuarrman. The reason why I asked—I took the matter up my- 
self with Mr. Wilson in the early part of this year and I did not ask 
how the sulfur was exported or paid for, but it was my understand- 
ing—and I will get the letter from him to put in the record—that be- 
cause of the increased demand for sulfur in the United States they 
contemplated cutting the export considerably. 

My recollection is—I may be wrong about my figures—that the ex- 
port of 1951 would be under a million tons. I may be wrong about 
that, but since you have raised the question, I believe that it might be 
apropos to get the facts and place them in the record in connection 
with your testimony. 

Senator Kem. Will you make that letter available to members of 
the committee ¢ 

I should be very much interested in seeing it. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. Didn’t ECA take effect in 19477 Wouldn't you 
have to go back to 1946 to see the real effect ? 

Senator Eastianp. You have the factor that foreign countries had 
more dollars then than they had in 1950. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to inform the committee that the NPA 
official will testify here and I will suggest that the clerk inform him 
of this testimony so that we can get the picture and put it in the rec- 
ord as it should be. 

Senator Arxen. Is he coming Monday ? 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. Mararson. I would like to add this to what I have said. 

I would like to reemphasize the fact that I am not informed on these 
points, and I am not an expert and I think you should get your testi 
mony from experts. 

The Cuarrman. That is why we are calling witnesses to testify as 
to things they know and not what they think and I believe if witnesses 
we call upon were to restrict their testimony to what they know and 
produce evidence to show what they know, it might be better than to 
surmise what they think the situation is. 

Mr. Marorson. I would like to withdraw my statements regarding 
the ECA purchasing and requirements of sulfur and would like to 
supplement it with this statement: That as far as the fertilizer indus- 
try is concerned, it is secondary in our opinion as to who provides the 
money for the purpose of exports. 

The fact is that the exports are there and it is in our opinion a place 
where we could get sulfur for the fertilizer industry. 

The Cuarmrman. And yet you suggest that you do not believe that 
exports should be cut entirely. 

Mr. Marerson. Correct. 
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The Cuarmman. To what extent in your opinion should they be 
reduced ? . 

Mr. Marcrson. The figures that we have given here in our formal 
presentation are these. World demand for sulfur has been so great 
that our 1951 exports are expected to reach about 1,300,000 tons— 
those are published figures—as compared to 1,435,000 tons exported in 
1950. 

It is estimated that the fertilizer industry needs an additional 360,- 
000 long tons more sulfur in this year to meet agricultural goals. 

For example, if 360,000 tons were taken out of 1,300,000 tons of ex- 
ports, it would not stop the exports. 

Senator Easttanp. Would it cut down on the munitions manufac- 
tured abroad ? 

Then we would have to use more sulfur here and ship munitions. 

Mr. Marceson. I am speaking primarily on the fertilizer industry 
and from the conversation to date I had better stick to that. 

Senator Kem. Today our Nation is exporting almost 25 percent of 
this scarce material. That is statistically correct, is it not? 

Mr. Marceson. Yes; that is statistically correct, and these exports 
are statistically correct. 

The Cuainman. I refer to a letter I received from Mr. Wilson, and 
which I put in the record yesterday ; in my letter to him I expressed my 
opposition to the fact that much of the sulfur was being exported and 
1 got my information from the industry. 

His answer was this, .nd it was sent to me under date of March 
12,1951: 

We are cognizant of the excess of demand over the available supply of sulfur 
and certain steps have been taken to date to alleviate in part this condition. 
For example, the Department of Commerce has established an export quota of 
200,000 tons for the first quarter of 1951. Projected on an annual basis and 
compared with last year’s total exports, this would represent an annual 
reduction of 300,000 tons in the export of sulfur. 

It is my belief that sulfur will have to be allocated within a reasonable period 
of time and the National Production Authority is now framing a limitation order 
on the use of sulfur. 

So, when the NPA official, whom we have asked to come before us 
next Monday appears, I am going to ask him to cover this. In fact, 
1 will give him a copy of this testimony so that he can give us the true 
facts as they are from the records, if it is possible to obtain them within 
that period of time. 

Senator Kem. It might be well to call Mr. Bissell of the ECA. 

The CHairman. I imagine that they have records, Senator, that 
are easily obtainable as to how much has been obtained, and I am 
sure that NPA could get those figures because they are published ; and 
if it is necessary to get Mr. Bissell, of course, we will do it to clear 
the point. 

Senator Arxen. I notice Mr. Wilson refers to allocating sulfur. 
Is sulfur allocated today ? 

Mr. Marceson. Yes; it is allocated. 

Senator ArkeNn. I noticed in his letter he mentioned the fact that we 
would have to allocate. 

Mr. Marceson. I think it would be well to check the figure of 200,000 
tons for the quarter. Our understanding from the check of the 
statistical records is that 1,300,000 tons will be exported this year 
including Canada. 
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You can get the records from NPA. 

The CuamrMan. We will get it exactly as it is; I am sure the NPA 
officials can get the facts from Commerce as well as ECA and other 
sources that are available to them, so that we will have the whole 
picture put in the record when he appears. 

Senator Kem. I think the extent to which this export of this scarce 
material is being paid for by the American taxpayers is a very rele- 
vant and important fact and should be fully and accurately developed. 

Senator Jounstron. Especially if they are paying more than the 
present American price. 

Senator Arken. Do you feel that the allocation program is working 
well ¢ 

Mr. Marceson. Well, I would like to finish this statement which in- 
dicates to me that there ars some changes that might be made in the 
allocation system. 

Senator Arxen. I wonder if it is working as well as the allocation 
of steel is. 

Mr. Marerson. We have some suggestions that we would Jike to 
make regarding that. 

Senator Arken. All right. 

Mr. Marerson. The fertilizer industry has been working with Gov- 
ernment officials to determine where it might effect savings in sulfur 
through more efficient usage of sulfur-bearing materials and fertiliz- 
ers. 

The Department of Agriculture has found that some row crops, 
heavily fertilized throughout the years, can be produced for a limited 
period with reduced superphosphate applications. 

Doubtless some savings can be obtained here. However, ther is 
an unprecedented demand for superphosphate on pastures. In order 
to support the largest cattle population in our history, better grass- 
lands are necessary and these grasslands require fertilizers, especially 
superphosphate. The fertilizer industry will follow the advice of 
Federal and State leaders in promoting the most useful grades and 
analyses, but it should be emphasized that the fertilizer grades are set 
in many States by law and only limited sulfur can be saved through 
grade changes. 

Under the present NPA restricting orders, sulfuric acid normally 
used in producing fertilizers is being allocated for other purposes. 

I would like to refer you to the statement of the newspapers this 
morning—and again that is a newspaper statement—to the effect that 
the newsprint industry is interested in obtaining more sulfur. 

I understand that Representative McDonough, of California, is 
introducing a bill to obtain a 50 percent increase in the allocation 
of sulfur for the newsprint industry. 

That is a way in which we believe agricultural sulfur may be taken. 

This is because agriculture does not, in our opinion, have the proper 
priority rating in the defense program. 

A survey of this problem shows that many of the superphosphate 
producers are receiving only 55 to 60 percent of the sulfuric acid 
which they received last year. In some cases superphosphate manu- 
ns have been forced to close their plants for a lack of sulfuric 
acid. 


ry 
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I would like te explain there has been a reduction in elemental 
sulfur distribution of about 20 percent. Some of the purchases of 
sulfuric acid have been cut as much as 40 percent. 

Much of the sulfur used by the fertilizer industry is in the form 
of sulfuric acid, and most of the fertilizer producers buy sulfuric acid 
rather than sulfur. 

In other words, they do not make their own sulfuric acid. So large 
chemical companies who produce sulfuric acid are being asked to 
ship their sulfuric acid to other industries; and when we go to a 
sulfuric acid supplier and ask him for sulfuric acid, he advises us 
that the defense operations have priority exceeding agriculture and 
they ship to them and cut us down. 

I can give our own company’s experience on that. We have been cut 
this year, as compared with 1949-50, 20 percent in the actual use of 
brimstone by the brimstone suppliers and about 35 or 36 percent by 
our sulfuric acid sources. 

Senator Arken. You might be interested, Mr. Margeson, to know 
that one of the larger paper mills in New England is undertaking 
to use this iron sulfate, and by some process—I understand they 
steam the fumes of sulfur out of it and use that. 

The draw-back is in transporting 2 pounds of iron, which they don’t 
want, to get 1 pound of sulfur which they do want to the paper mill, 
and I understand is on an experimental basis now. 

Mr. Marcrson. I might point out there that the fertilizer industry 
operates on a very narrow margin of profit compared with other in- 
dustries. Some of these marginal sources of sulfur can be used by 
high-profit industries. I do not know about the paper industry. 

The superphosphate, for example, is sold by the manufacturers at 
a very narrow margin of profit and some only on a break-even basis, 
so that you cannot do much with higher-priced sulfur and still stay 
in the business of supplying superphosphate for the farmer. 

Senator Arken. T osala expect that the paper industry would be 
better able to add an extra cost on than the fertilizer industry would. 

Mr. Marceson. I do not know, but fertilizer margins are narrow. 

The Cuamman. I was informed that a lot of the sulfur that was 
used in the superphosphate industry could be recovered. Now what 
is the fertilizer industry doing toward recovering this sulfur in what- 
ever form it might be recovered. 

Mr. Marceson. I am not sure of the process of which you are speak- 
ing, Senator. I do not know that we are now in our company doing 
research on the recovery of the sulfur values. When superphosphate 
is made, sulfur disappears in the form of gypsum, which is a calcium- 
sulfate chemically, and we are trying to separate the calcium from 
the sulphate in gypsum. It can be done. 

I believe that there is a plant in England that is doing it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any plants in this country that 
are doing it? 

Mr. Marorson. I have heard that TVA has done it, but again you 
get a very high-cost product, by any method known to date. 

The CHarmrman. It may have been to the experimental stage that 
I heard reference and not actual recovery. I remember discussing it 
with somebody in the fertilizer industry, I do not remember who it 
was, but they came to my office some time ago, and in a discussion I 
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suggested to them or, rather, asked why it was that the sulfur was not 
recovered from the superphosphate. 

It is not used as a fertilizer, is it? 

Mr. Marceson. Superphosphate is used. 

The Cuarrman. I mean the sulfur. 

Mr. Marceson. It does have plant food value. 

The Cuarrman. It could be extracted ? 

Mr. Marerson. Yes, it can be done, but again it-is prohibitive as 
to plant cost and final sulfuric acid cost so far. 

The CHamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Marcrson. The sulfur shortage is not merely affecting the 
200 or more companies who manufacture superphosphate from sulfuric 
acid, the burden is also falling on small businesses, dealers, and farm- 
ers who depend upon the superphosphate producers for their source 
of supply. Obviously the farmer who receives $5 to $7 return on each 
dollar invested in fertilizers is disturbed. Furthermore, consumers 
are disturbed because they know the surest way to lower prices is 
abundant production. 

We appreciate the interest of your committee in this matter and 
we hope that your findings will lead to an improvement of the sulfur 
and sulfuric acid supply for agriculture, thus placing our industry 
in a position to meet its responsibility to the re eee program. Asa 
course of action, we should like to recommend that the following steps 
be taken immediately : 

1. That the control bureaus reexamine our sulfur exports, reducing 
them sufficiently to provide agriculture’s needs. And that they de- 
mand that sulfuric acid manufacturers in foreign countries accelerate 
a return to the use of pyrites, or other forms of which there is an 
abundant supply, as a replacement for imported sulfur. 

2. Government agencies assist private industry in the development 
of natural and byproduct sulfur wherever it occurs in North America. 

3. Agriculture be given a higher priority rating in the defense 
program and that other defense industries be stopped from raiding 
agriculture’s sulfur and sulfuric acid supplies. : 

4. The importance of food and fiber to the national defense dictate 
that the fertilizer industry receive its full sulfur and sulfuric acid 
requirements for fertilizer. If this is impossible, we recommend 
and hope that your committee will insist that other sulfur-using 
industries take comparable reductions, not requiring the fertilizer 
industry to assume a disproportionate share of any necessary 
reduction. 

The Cuamman. Under No. 2 you said, “Government agencies assist 
private industry in the development of natural and byproduct sulfur 
wherever it occurs in North America.” What do you mean by that? 

What kind of assistance do you mean? Do you mean by way of 
subsidies ? 

Mr. Marceson. There are two forms that help might take. One 
would be subsidies of marginal production and the other would be an 
increased price of sulfur as a whole, which would encourage private 
industry to bring out the marginal sources of sulfur. 

The Cuamman. Wouldn’t those who mine brimstone be the chief 
beneficiaries if you should increase the brimstone price in order to 
raise the prices of these others? 
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Mr. Marcrson. They would be direct beneficiaries, whether they 
would be the principal beneficiaries I would question, because the 
fertilizer industry is large, the farm industry is large, and the shortage 
of fertilizer, reduction of fertilizer instead of the normal increase, 
as requirements indicate, is going to be a serious thing in my opinion 
to a large industry and to a large group of farmers and consumers. 

In other words, it might be better to let the brimstone producers 
benefit in order that the larger benefit might be obtained by a larger 
number. 

The Cratrman. I understand that sulfur is now selling for $21 
a ton; is that right? 

Mr. Marceson. $21, I think some companies quote; I think other 
companies quote $22. 

The Cuarmman. To what extent does the increased price in sulfur 
increase the price of fertilizers? 

Mr. Marceson. Superphosphate is about 50 percent of the material 
used in fertilizers; and our calculations at some of our plants in the 
Midwest, I think at Mason City, Iowa, indicated that a dollar increase 
in the price of sulfur would raise the price of 20 percent superphos- 
phate, which is used in the mixes, by about 11 cents a ton. 

With superphosphate of 20 percent grade at 87 cents a unit for 
P,O,, which is the available form, that means an 11- or 12-cent in- 
crease on a product that sells for upward of $17. 

The Cuarrman. That would be 11—— 

Mr. Marerson. Eleven cents per ton increase for an increase of $1 
a ton in sulfur prices. 

The CuHarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Kem. Mr. Margeson, you recommend that other sulfur- 
using industries take a comparable reduction. Do you feel that the 
newsprint industry should take a reduction ? 

Do you feel that they are obtaining a disproportionate share? 

Mr. Marceson. Senator, I got into a little trouble by trying to be 
an expert on ECA a few minutes ago. I do not believe IT should 
tackle the newsprint industry. 

The CHatrmMan. But in any event I am in thorough agreement with 
you that every effort should be made to the end that agriculture 
not only be given its just proportionate share. but that it be given 
first claim, because without food, you could not produce cannon, you 
could not produce anything. 

I firmly believe, T have discussed it with people in the NPA, that 
agriculture should be given first preference, just as much as the Army, 
Navy or Air Force, because without food you could not create an Air 
Force, you could not do the things that are now being done. The idea 
of putting agriculture in the same position as those who manufacture 
bicycles, to me was just horrible until we, of course, took the matter up 
and I believe that the Department of Agriculture through Mr. Bran- 
nan has done a good job toward alleviating that condition from its 
first inception. 

Some of us, I know T did, and I am sure quite a few members of this 
committee, suggested to Mr. Wilson and others that agriculture should 
be given top priority in its requirements for steel and sulfur and 
everything else, so as to produce adequate amounts of farm machinery 
and fertilizer and pesticides. 
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Senator Kem. How about the representations being made by the 
newsprint industry that the dissemination of public knowledge is 
seriously being discouraged by lack of proper supplies of sulfur. 

The Cuarmrman. They are using too much paper. The New York 
Times, for instance—I noticed a newspaper boy the other day on the 
street not far from me who had one of these little wagons carrying 
papers around, and the little wagon could hardly carry more than 10 
papers, they were so thick. 

The same thing goes with Congress here, the Government. We are 
using, as you know, too much paper. 

I would rather see a reduction in the paper use and therefore reduce 
the use of sulfur that way than to penalize agriculture. 

Senator Kem. The proper approach would be to cut down the talk, 
would it not? 

The Cuarrman. Probably so. I am in favor of that, except when 
we have a filibuster. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Marcrson. Excuse me a minute. The advertising in newspa- 
ers is something that could be checked. 

The Cuarrman. Without that the papers might not be able to exist. 

Mr. Marcrson. There is an encouragement, I think, in the present 
set-up for the use of more advertising space than formerly. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Margeson. 

Mr. Marceson. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing here, 
sir. 
The Carman. All right. 
Next is Mr. Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer, will you identify yourself for the record, please, sir. 
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Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth A. Spencer. I 
am president of the Spencer Chemical Co. of Kansas City, Mo., a 
producer of agricultural nitrogen with plants located at Pittsburg, 
Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; Charlestown, Ind., and a proposed new plant 
at Vicksburg, Miss. 

The CHarrMan. You have a prepared paper? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Would you mind interruptions, or would you prefer 
to go through your statement without interruptions ? 

Mr. Spencer. I do not object to any interruptions. It may be that 
it will save time to ask questions as we go along. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Srencer. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee today, to discuss some of the problems which confront the 
producer of an important primary agricultural commodity—fertilizer 
nitrogen. 

While my remarks, by way of example, will apply specifically to 
problems confronting our own company they are problems common to 
the fertilizer and the chemical industry. 

I understand this committee is interested in both the present and 
future welfare of agriculture and its essential ally, the fertilizer in- 
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dustry. However, with your permission I would like to give a little 
background of our company. 

The Spencer Chemical Co. was originally organized under the name 
of the Military Chemical Works, Inc., then a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co. 

The chamnient eiimeiaae original purpose was, during World War 
II, to construct and operate for the United States Government the 
Jayhawk Ordnance Works near Pittsburg, Kans. The plant was com- 
pleted before schedule at less cost than the estimate and continued to 
operate in excess of designed capacity throughout the war. On June 
2, 1946, the company, with its name changed to the Spencer Chemical 
Co., leased from the Government the Jayhawk Works for commercial! 
operations, and subsequently, on May 20, 1948, purchased the Javhawk 
Works outright. 

On May 4, 1950, the company purchased from the United States 
Government, by competitive bidding, the Ohio River Ordnance Works 
located near Henderson, Ky., now referred to as the company’s 
Henderson Works. 

At the same time, the company leased from the Government certain 
facilities at the Indiana Arsenal now known as the company’s Charles- 
town Works—that is, those leased facilities—and thereafter installed 
additional facilities to produce fertilizer materials. 

The agricultural chemicals produced by this company are derived 
from anhydrous ammonia produced at the Henderson and Jayhawk 
Works, and constitute about 70 percent of the sales of the company. 

Ammonia is produced at these plants by chemically combining 
nitrogen from the air with hydrogen from natural gas and steam. 

In order to convert this anhydrous ammonia into forms usable by 
agriculture, a portion of it is oxidized to nitric acid. This acid, in 
turn, is neutralized with more ammonia to produce either fertilizer 
grade ammonium nitrate, a white pelletized solid, or nitrogen 
solutions. 

The former product is used principally as a direct application fer- 
tilizer and the latter, containing various proportions of ammonia and 
ammonium nitrate in water solution, is used by fertilizer manufac- 
turers or mixers as a source of nitrogen in the preparation of mixed 
fertilizer. At the present time, it is estimated that this type solution 
accounts for about 27 percent of the total nitrogen used as commercial 
fertilizer in the United States. 

The Cuamman. How long has that method been in use? 

Mr. Spencer. It is not novel. The so-called wet-mixing 
process 

The Cuamman. The reason I asked is I have noticed in my own 
section they have just started it and I noticed on some of these large 
plantations they have tanks in which they put the liquid and then 
they have some kind of plant or machine with which they scatter it, 
so the crop is saturated with it. 

Mr. Srencer. What you have observed perhaps was the direct ap- 
plication of anhydrous ammonia to the ground as differentiated from 
these solutions which the mixers are using as an origin or source of 
nitrogen in mixed fertilizers. These spheres you see in the Missis- 
sippi Delta contain anhydrous ammonia. 

The Cuatrman. That is the pure stuff? 
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Mr. Spencer. Yes; that is pure. Both are sources of nitrogen and 
find their way into agriculture. 

The Cramman. The one they use directly is in the form of gas? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes; at atmospheric pressure, and under pressure it 
is a liquid and it takes ammonia, to make nitric acid. 

The Cuarmman. I see. 

Mr. Spencer. At the present time it is estimated that this type solu- 
tion accounts for about 27 percent of the total nitrogen used as com- 
mercial ferilizer in the United States. 

At the time the company purchased the Henderson Works from the 
Government as stated above, it also at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment leased a portion of the Indiana Arsenal at Charlestown, Ind., 
consisting principally of nitric-acid units, and installed at the com- 
pany’s expense new facilities for the preparation and storage of the 
nitrogen solutions. These facilities, incidentally, added approxi- 
mately 12 percent to the Nation’s total supply of fertilizer solution. 

The Cuarrman. Are we to understand all the plants you are now 
operating were at one time put up and paid for by the Government? 

Mr. Spencer. We leased a portion—— 

The Cramman. I mean either through lease or purchase by you. 

Mr. Spencer. We went ahead and built the additional facilities 
with our own capital required to make fertilizer materials. We used 
those parts of the Government plants that were available and built 
the additional materials. 

The CHamman,. That was a policy followed by the Government 
soon after World War II—— 

Mr. Srencer. To utilize those facilities. 

The Cruamman. In order to get private industry to manufacture 
as much nitrogen as possible. 

Mr. Srencer. That is correct, sir. 

In May of this year the company was informally notified by the 
Ordnance Department that the Army intended to reactivate a portion 
of Indiana Arsenal and as a result of this decision and in keeping with 
the policies of the intended prime contractor for the Ordnance Depart- 
a it would be necessary for the company—that is, our company— 
to vacate these premises in which we had made an investment of 
spinieataiadaly 1 $500,000 of our funds. 

We immediately started making estimates of the cost of constructing 
duplicate facilities at our Henderson or Jayhawk Works, thereby 
making it possible to continue the production of nitrogen solutions 
which is in such short supply. Please understand that the Army had 
the perfect right to ask us to vacate in accordance with the terms of 
the contract. 

The Cuarrman. Was that a recapture clause ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes; and beyond that we agreed to vacate on notice 
and we are quite willing to assume our own loss. 

To simply maintain present production, however, it will be nec essary 
for the company to purchase and erect at Henderson two complete 
nitric acid units, with finishing facilities and storage tanks, at an 
estimated cost. of some $214 million or add new nitric acid units at 
our Jayhawk Works. 

The Cuarrman. Can the Government use these additional facilities 
you established at some of these plants? 
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Mr. Srencer. You mean if we establish new facilities with our own 
funds? 

The Cuarmman. You said you added some facilities. 

Mr. Srencer. If those plants, Senator, are used for their original 
purpose, unless they want to go into the fertilizer business, I would 
say they would not be useful to the Government. 

In other words, the facilities we will vacate, we will simply salvage 
and save what we can out of them. 

Some of the equipment for the new nitrogen solution plant would 
be salvaged from the Charlestown Works. The basic pieces of the 
new equipment which would be required at Henderson or Jayhawk are 
the nitric acid units themselver—that is, the heart of the plant—which 
consist principally of air compressors and vessels intricately designed 
and constructed p bet entirely of stainless steel. Because of the short 
time in which the company has to integrate these facilities without 
interrupting the flow of nitrogen products to agriculture, recognizing 
the critical shortage of stainless steel and knowing that the Govern- 
ment has under its control a number of idle nitric acid units, we have 
contacted the Ordnance Department of the Army which has these units 
under their custody. As Secretary Brannan pointed out in his state- 
ment yesterday before this committee— 

In 1944-45 the military requirements were 600,000 tons of nitrogen. By 
comparison the present military requirements are very small. 

That is a direct quotation. 

The information we have is that the Army is currently taking 
nitrogen at the rate of 82,000 tons per year. This would indicate a 
use of not more than 15 percent of the total nitric acid units the Army 
has scattered at plants throughout the country—such as the West Vir- 
ginia Ordnance Works, the Oklahoma Ordnance Works, and others. 
It appeared that if an arrangement could be made to purchase or even 
lease only four of these idle units—I am speaking of our own com- 
pany—from the Government at a fair price, they could then be 
dismantled at some ordnance facility and moved to Henderson, Jay- 
hawk, or the proposed new Vicksburg Works of the company at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. These idle nitric acid units would then be adjacent to 
a going ammonia plant and, in the case of Henderson at a facility 
ote to the national security provisions. This entire program of 
course would be carried out by the company at its own expense and 
without cost to the Government. 

This proposed plan was presented by letter on June 19 to Brig. Gen. 
Merle H. Davis, Chief of the Ammunition Branch, Industrial Division 
of the Office of Chief of Ordnance. Soon thereafter General Davis 
replied that he had given serious consideration to the company’s pro- 
posal, but he could not recommend the release of such equipment from 
the national industrial reserve. On July 6 the company again wrote 
to General Davis to point out that this nitric acid equipment at the 
West Virginia Ordnance Works was there at a location not served 
by other essential facilities to produce nitric acid; that they were 
incomplete and therefore not operable in their present condition. 

Moreover, these units were not adjacent to a source of ammonia and 
the company felt that, purely from a standpoint of national defense 
and the public interest, quicker utilization of these facilities for the 
Ordnance Department or other defense agencies would be possible if 
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the units were located at a going ammonia plant served by trained 
crews and subject to conditions of the national security clause. ‘This 
would be particularly true if the reported tremendous demands of the 
Air Corps for nitric acid, as such, materialize. Further correspond- 
ence and conferences ensued between the Ordnance Department and 
the company. General Davis at all times gave careful and thoughtful 
consideration to the over-all problem. However, the position of the 
Ordnance Department remained unchanged. 

On August 3 the company again wrote to General Davis and pro- 
posed that it would, at its own expense, dismantle, load, ship to and 
reerect at the Henderson plant the nitric acit units of the West Vir- 
ginia Ordnance Works, and hold them under lease from the Govern- 
ment. 

That is, if they did not want to sell. 

Furthermore, the company was willing to agree that in the event 
the Government should, at a later date, have all of its other nitric 
acid facilities in operation and be unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the company for furnishing nitric acid from the units leased 
from the Government, then the lease on the equipment could be 
terminated by the Government and the company would dismantle and 
load the leased equipment on cars for shipment to a location designated 
by the Government. 

In our opinion, this would involve no additional expense to the 
Government, since the units now located at a plant such as the idle 
and cannibalized West Virginia ordnance facility. would most likely 
have to be moved from their present location before they could be 
put into useful service. 

The company, of course, would run the risk of losing the substan- 
tial installation cost, estimated at some $150,000 as well as the cost 
of dismantling, but was willing to assume this risk in the interest 
of preventing a prolonged interruption of approximately 12 percent 
of the Nation’s supply of ammoniating solutions for agriculture which 
is currently being produced at our Charlestown, Works. 

In response to this last proposal, the Ordnance Department then 
suggested that the company consider the operation of acid facilities 
as Plum Brook Ordnance Works at Sandusky, Ohio, or the Volunteer 
Ordnance Works at Chattanooga, Tenn. The company carefully in- 
vestigated these possibilities and found that, from the company’s 
point of view, the suggestion is uneconomical, and that it was fur- 
ther evident that these idle Ordance facilities, like Indiana Arsenal, 
might be required for defense purposes and reactivated. That is, to 
use those units in place rather than moving them. 

The critical shortage of stainless steel, and the lead time required 
for fabrication if the stainless steel were available, is the sole reason 
for approaching the Government for the purchase or lease of these 
units. Otherwise we could purchase new units in the commercial 
market. It is estimated that if the company does not have nitric 
acid units to replace those at Indiana Arsenal by July 1 of 1952, 
agriculture will lose approximately 32,000 tons of nitrogen. 

Senator Easrtanp. What is the total consumption of nitrogen by 
agriculture ¢ . 

Mr. Spencer. About 1,400,000 tons in all forms. We referred here 
to that form in solution. 
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Coupled with our problem at the Charlestown Works is the equally 
important and difficult problem which developed when the company 
started to build its new synthetic ammonia plants with saixiliary 
nitrie acid and nitrogen solution facilities at Vicksburg, Miss. Sub- 
sequent to an application filed by the company on March 22, 1951, 
this new plant was certified by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration on July 11 to be necessary in the interest of national defense 
during the emergency period, and DPA granted a necessity certifi- 
cate stating that 50 percent of the cost—estimated at $14 million— 
of the construction, reconstruction, erection, and installation of the 
new facilities at Vicksburg would be attributed to defense and there- 
fore could be amortized under the provisions of section 124A of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as provided in the Defense Production Act 
of 1951. The certificate further provides that it will be invalid unless 
the facilities were begun before the expiration of 4 months from 
the effective date of the certificate—that is, before November 11, 
1951—and this is September 21. 

On July 20 the company filed the necessary forms required by the 
Controlled Materials plan for concrete reinforcing steel to begin con- 
struction of the certified plant. This form requires that the com- 
pany indicate its steel and other controlled materials requirements for 
each quarter, beginning with the fourth quarter of 1951, until the 
completion of the facilities. 

Secretary Brannan stated yesterday to this committee. “It takes 
about 2 years to bring a nitrogen plant into production.” However, 
drawing on the knowledge and experience gained in the construction 
and enlargement of the Jayhawk Works, we estimate that if all 
materials and equipment were available as needed we could begin pro- 
duction from the new Vicksburg plant in the early part of 1953. Fur- 
thermore, for the fourth quarter of 1951, the company would require 
no structional steel, which is in critically short supply, but would re- 
quire only reinforcing steel and a few culverts, and by so planning its 
construction schedule could wait until the first quarter of 1952 before 
calling for any structural steel at all, and then only in the amount of 
300 tons. 

On September 8, the National Production Authority informed the 
company by letter that, because of the critical shortage of structural 
steel and other types of materials necessary for construction, they have 
denied an allotment for this new certified plant for the third or fourth 
quarter of 1951. Furthermore, the letter stated that if sufficient mate- 
rials were on hand to go ahead with construction in the fourth quar- 
ter, the company was so authorized ; but the authorization did not give 
any assurance that steel would be available the first quarter of 1952 or 
any succeeding quarter, but stated that for any further consideration 
of our steel requirements it would be necessary for us to refile a form 
CMP-C by September 20, 1951. This was done. At the risk of 
repetition, 'd like to emphasize again that to meet the goal given 
above, early 1953, steel and equipment must be made available during 
the fourth quarter of 1951 and continuously through the succeeding 
quarters of 1952. . 

The Carman. Do you know of any other concerns that are being 
built and that are in the same situation as you are with respect to 
obtaining steel ? 
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Mr. Srencer. Other nitrogen facilities that have had difficulty in 
getting steel ¢ 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. In other words, your statement so far is 
more or less a plea of necessity of assistance so that you can produce 
nitrogen. 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. I know there are examples in the chemical 
industry where this same situation exists. I have not been as generous 
to the industry in my remarks as Mr. Margeson was. I am using our 
company as an illustration where we have facts and figures. 

Senator Eastitanp. The Lion Oil Co. wants to build a plant at 
Mobile; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Seencer. Yes,sir. They detailed scheduling and whether they 
have been allowed steel I don’t know, but there are approximately 
500,000 tons of certified plants in the nitrogen field. 

The Cuarrman. You probably have an association here that could 
obtain that information for the record and place it here in connection 
with your statement to show who has applied, what the prospects are, 
and the amount of nitrogen that could be produced if the Government 
should comply with the suggestions made by the various applicants. 

Mr. Srencer. We have the record of those who have asked for cer- 
tificates, and it is approximately 500,000 tons annually. With relation 
to their steel supply, we will have to take that up. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t cover that in your statement, and I 
would suggest that that be obtained and we will put it in the record 
in connection with your testimony. The committee might make some 
explanations that might give a little push. 

All right, proceed. 

(For material referred to above, see p. 110.) 

Mr. Srencer. That is that situation affecting steel. 

With this information from NPA, the company finds itself in a 
very serious predicament. On the one hand, the certificate of necessity 
expires on November 11 on all material and equipment not on order 
at that date, while on the other hand the unfavorable action on the 4—C 
application for construction materials does not permit the company 
to place orders with fabricators for essential equipment such as com- 
pressors, pipe, valves, and fittings for 5,000 pounds per square inch 
installation, which requires many months to construct. At this Vicks- 
burg Works, as stated before, the company also needs nitric acid units; 
if idle units from ordnance facilities could be purchased for use at 
this plant, the project would not require stainless steel from the vir- 
tually nonexistent civilian supply of this critical metal, which is used 
in the production of jet engines and other strategic military require- 
ments. 

If the company can obtain the four essential nitric acid units from 
the Army = a priority for steel and other controlled items for the cer- 
tified Vicksburg Works, then, as I have pointed out, the company will 
not only be able to prevent the loss to agriculture of approximately 
32,000 tons of nitrogen currently being produc ed at the Charlestown 
Works, but will also be in a position to produce an additional 32,000 
tons of nitrogen annually, commencing in the spring of 1953, which 
would be our company’s modest contribution to the total program out- 
lined by the Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the DPA 
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In other words, if we are unable to replace the nitric acid units at 
Charlestown and are not able to secure the steel and other controlled 
materials essential to the construction of our Vicksburg Works, then 
our production of nitrogen for agriculture will be approximately 64,- 
000 tons of nitrogen short of our goal for the year commencing July 1, 
1953. Some 64,000 tons of nitrogen is equivalent to approximately 
192,000 tons of fertilizer-grade ammonium nitrate, or to approximately 
160,000 tons of nitrogen solutions. 

Everybody is aware of the current sulfur shortage—we just had an 
excellent exposé of that situation—and the importance of sulfuric acid 
to the fertilizer industry, its largest user. It might be well to point 
out at this time that additional nitrogen solutions capacity would, 
to some extent, take the place of ammonium sulfate, made from sul- 
furic acid, which is now going into mixed fertilizer. It may also be 
pointed out that nitric ae “id can be used for the direct acidulation of 

yhosphate rock—and this process may be of interest to the Atomic 
Bawxy Commission as well as to agriculture. 

After the expenditure of a good deal of time and money, we have 
just completed the financing of the new Vicksburg plant, we have 
deposited the money in the bank, we have the experience and know- 
how, we own the plat site and anxious to proceed. Our plans are 
well along, and we are ready and able to start, entirely with private 
funds, construction of a new plant to produce more nitrogen for agri- 
culture. Despite all the efforts of the Department of “Agriculture 
for the over-all nitrogen expansion program, and their able assistance 
in our own particular case, we now find our program stopped cold. 
If nitrogen is essential to agriculture, then we want this committee’s 
help. If there is more essential use for the Government’s idle nitric 
acid units or a small fraction of the Nation’s steel production, then 
we would like to know the facts. If we are to curtail production of 
agricultural nitrogen and abandon our plans for expansion, we will 
take our loss, along with agriculture, the industry we are trying to 
serve. If, on the other hand, an adequate supply of nitrogen for 
agriculture is important to the Nation’s over-all well-being, then we 
earnestly solicit the help of this honorable committee. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Spencer, as I understand your statement 
with respect to the Charlestown plant, you are now operating that, 
and do you know of any other idle plants where the Government could 
probably obtain the material that could be obtained by a reconversion 
of your Charlestown plant to prewar use ? 

Mr. Spencer. I have a list, sir, made up from the best of our own 
information and the public records that are available to industry 
of the ordnance plants, which could be taken, nitric acid units, and 
according to our estimates, which I believe is approximately correct, 
those facilities represent about 5,544 daily tons of nitric acid capacity, 
or it represents about between 96 and 100 nitric acid units. I am talk- 
ing about 4—somewhere in there between 96 and a 100 in that reserve. 

The CHatrman. In other words, the supplies, then, of nitric acid 
could be obtained from those facilities rather than have you dismantle 
and have the Government recapture the plant that you have adjusted 
to the production of fertilizer: is that right ‘ 

Mr. Spencer. Let me correct that to this extent: That of these idle 
plants, of which West Virginia is a good example, there are no other 
facilities there—power, utilities, transportation facilities and what 
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not. These are just idle nitric acid units. There is no source of am- 
monium there, and the expedient thing to do is dismantle those plants 
and move them to a going ammonia plant and have them there in 
conjunction with a going ammonia plant. 

The Cuatrman. The point I was going to make was rather than dis- 
rupt your production—— 

Mr. Spencer. You mean move the—— 

The Cuamman. In other words, wouldn’t it be advisable or maybe 
more beneficial to defense if the Government were to utilize the plants 
that are now idle in order to produce the product that would be pro- 
duced by a reconversion of your plant / 

Mr. Spencer. That program would certainly fit our schedule. 

The Crarmman. Forget yourselves. I am not talking about the 
Spencer Chemical Co. I am talking about for the interests of the 
Government as a whole and industry as a whole. Wouldn't it be bet- 
ter and more advantageous to defense and everybody concerned if the 
Government should ‘ry to reactivate those firms that are idle? 

Mr. Srencer. That wouldn’t disturb commercial operations. 

The Cuamman. Rather than go back to the recapture clause and get 
your plant. 

Mr. Srencer. I think it would be a very desirable program. 

The Cuatmman. Would you put in the record for us such plants, 
if you have them, and if you have not, I guess it could be obtained, 
such plants as are now idle that could furnish the Government with 
this nitric acid that is necessary for the production of ordnance? 

Mr. Spencer. I will be pleased to furnish that record of the ordnance 
facilities. 

The Coarmman. Thank you. 

(For material referred to above, see p. 132.) 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Senator Kem. I would like to ask Mr. Spencer some questions, 
You say this plant at Charlestown, W. Va., is idle? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. How long has it been idle? 

Mr. Spencer. A number of years. Since 1945, I believe—nearly 
6 years. 

Senator Kem. It is grown up in weeds and rust ? 

Mr. Srencer. It is an sbeameiil plant, and there has been a mini- 
mum of maintenance done there, and the bulk of the plant has been 
dismantled and cannibalized, but the nitric acid units are there, the 
portions made up of stainless steel are still there and could be in- 
spected by the committee. 

Senator Kem. I wonder if any pictures are available of the plant 
in its present condition ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. Well, Senator, that is an interesting question. We 
attempted to go down there and get pictures of that plant for this 
committee but we were asked not to take our photographers in. We 
haven’t access to it at present. 

Senator Kem. I suppose it would be open to access to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to have a witness from Ordnance 
to go into those details. That is why I am asking he furnish the 
committee with these various sites, and when he comes up here, we 
can examine him on the matter. 

9402—51—6 
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Senator Kem. From your statement you seem to have reached a 
dead end in the present Government agencies. Is there any review 
open to you or to this committee that we could ask to have the matter 
reviewed by—any authority that might review it ? 

Mr. Spencer. At the Ordnance level, General Davis has been very 
considerate of our problems, gave us a good deal of time, but he said 
his hands have been tied, that these idle nitric acid units have been 
frozen. 

Senator Kem. Could it be reviewed by the Munitions Board ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. I should think that would be a proper procedure. If 
there are good sound military reasons that we don’t know about that 
those should be held in reserve, of course, as any good citizen, that 
takes priority. 

If there isn’t a sound reason for their being held in reserve, then I 
think here is an opportunity to help industry which is going to serve 
agriculture. 

Senator Kem. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we might not suggest 
that it be reviewed by the Munitions Board. 

The Cuarmman. You mean his—— 

Senator Kem. The general situation. 

Mr. Srencer. The general freeze. 

The Cuamman. What I might suggest is that copies of the state- 
ment filed by Mr. Spencer with the committee be furnished to this 
Board as well as anyone else you might suggest. We are trying to 
assist you. That is the purpose or one of the purposes of this meeting. 

Of course, we do not want to act as a haison between Spencer 
Chemical Co. and the Government, but at the same time we want 
to try to assist the industry as a whole. 

Senator Kem. Of course. I do not want to be in a position of 
holding any brief for these people, the Spencer Chemical Co., but 
I want to say for the record that we in Kansas City are proud of the 
Spencer Chemical Co. and proud of Kenneth Spencer. He is a leader 
in all sorts of civic, business, and philanthropic activities in our city 
and you can be sure the statements he makes in here are exactly as 
they purport to be. 

I can vouch for them. 

The CHatrMan. Speaking personally, since I do not want to bind 
the committee as its chairman, but I believe that we can assist the 
Spencer Chemical Co. at least in saving its present facility at Charles- 
town where you produce this 32,000 tons and give them a push for the 
Vicksburg facility through the assistance of Senator Eastland, who 
is also a member of this committee. 

He is interested in Vicksburg. Why you selected Vicksburg, I do 
not know. 

Senator Easttanp. That is better than it is just across the river. 

The Cuarrman.. We might be able to assist you. 

Senator Easttanp. You understand that he is not going to ship any 
nitrate west of the river. 

The CHarrman. Because of that 50-cent charge for crossing the 
river—the freight charge. 

Senator EastLanp. What does the industry anticipate agricultural 
consumption of nitrogen will be in the next 5 years? How much 
will it increase ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. We concur in the exhibits of the Secretary yesterday. 
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Senator Eastianv. But what is your estimate of it? 

Mr. Srencer. Of nitrogen only? 

Senator Easrianp. Yes; the increased consumption of nitrogen 
by agriculture. 

Mr. Seencer. I think that it is at the rate of at least a hundred 
thousand tons a year. You asked for 5 years. I would pay 500,000. 

Senator Easrianp. It is a million four? 

Mr. Spencer. I mean an increase af 500,000 tons within the next 
5 years, I think, would be a conservative statement above our present 
production. 

Senator Eastitanp. It would be about 20 percent / 

Mr. Srencer. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. John Lynn present ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Step forward, please. 

I understand that you have a statement ? 

Mr. Lynn. We know that you are pushed for time, Senator, and 
would like to file that statement and introduce, if I may, Mr. George 
Scarseth, who does not have a prepared statement but will be able 
to answer some questions and present a chart or two which we think 
will be of interest to the committee. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the statement will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Lynn is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILeEp ny Jonn C, Lynn, AssocraTe Director, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
AMERICAN FarM BureAvU FEDERATION 


It is obvious that increased foreign and domestic demand for the products 
of American agriculture necessitate increased production per man and per acre. 

It is equally obvious that increased use of fertilizer is a key factor in increas- 
ing both production per man and production per acre. 

Increased demand of farmers for fertilizer has substantially outrun the ability 
of the fertilizer industry to meet such requirements. All indications point to 
a continuation of this situation during the next few years. 

A steady expansion in the production of fertilizers, both in the United States 
and in other countries, is needed, such expansion not primarily in the interest 
of farmers; instead the general welfare and the national mobilization effort 
requires that this action be taken. 

We are familiar with the consideration of this problem which has been given 
by various agencies of the Government, including the Department of Agriculture, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of Mines, the National 
Production Authority, the Defense Production Administration, and others. 

We have no criticism of these efforts, nor any recommendation that any 
different approach or emphasis should be undertaken. In general, it appears 
that what can be reasonably done is being done. 

We recommend the following continuing objectives, without any inference 
that these objectives are not being or will not be accomplished : 

1. Understanding consideration by NPA and DPA in the handling of applica- 
tions for approval of construction, to the need for continued expansion of basic 
fertilizer productive facilities, consistent with the competing demands of other 
essential industries. 

2. Continued efforts by the Bureau of Mines and Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration te promote expanded production facilities, and in particular the produc- 
tion and recovery of sulfur and sulfuric acid. 

3. Continued research by the Tennessee Valley Authority on the production 
of improved high-analysis fertilizers, and, specifically, research and promotion 
of the production of phosphate fertilizers by processes not requiring the use of 
sulfur or sulfuric acid. 

4. Expediting by the Department of the Army of the reactivation of the 
ammonia capacity of the ordnance works at Morgantown, W. Va. 
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5. Continued efforts by the Department of Agriculture to promote the devel- 
opment of domestic production of fertilizing materials and to eliminate any 
existing bottlenecks preventing the increased import of foreign fertilizing 
materials. 

6. Expediting of research by the United States Coast Guard or other agencies 
with respect to the explosibility of ammonium nitrate and mixtures of other 
materials with ammonium nitrate to the end that existing impediments to the 
importation of such materials may be eliminated to the extent warranted by 
the results of such investigations. 

7. Continued educational work by the Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service with respect to the time and manner of most efficient use of fertilizers, 
with particular reference to the elimination of component materials thereof 
which have been demonstrated under the particular circumstances to have little 
value and the economic savings involved in use of high-analysis materials. 

&, Continued research work by agricultural research institutions with respect 
to the most effective use of materials, with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of accurate placing machinery and methods suitable for various crops 
and conditions. 

%. Continued efforts by the Economic Cooperation Administration to expand 
the production of fertilizer materials in other countries both for use in such 
countries and as a means of acquiring dollar exchange. 

Important as these demonstrational and coordinating activities of Govern- 
ment agencies may be, it is obvious that it is to the fertilizer industry itself 
that we must necessarily look to supply our future needs, and it is the industry 
itself which must actually provide the initiative and leadership in developing 
productive capacity of fertilizer materials which will meet the future needs 
of agriculture. 

On behalf of the American Farm Bureau Federation, we would like to express 
our appreciation to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
focusing attention, by means of this hearing, on the importance and significance 
of increased fertilizer supplies to agriculture and to the general welfare. We 
believe similar hearings dealing with other major agricultural supplies and 
facilities will be helpful. 

I would like to present to the committee Dr. George Scarseth, director of 
research, American Farm Research Association, who is a recognized authority 
on fertilizer and soils. He will discuss the technical aspects of the fertilizer 
situation and will answer any questions members of the committee may wish 
to ask. 

The Cuairman. All right, Dr. Searseth. Please identify yourself 


for the record. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE SCARSETH, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN FARM RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. Scarsern. I am George Scarseth, and I am director of research 
for the American Farm Research Association. That is a foundation 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. I am a soil scientist and 
an agronomist, having had some years of service at Purdue University, 
Alabama Polytechnic at Auburn, Connecticut Agriculture Experiment 
Station, and for the United Fruit Co. and Standard Fruit Co. 

When I was asked to come to meet with this group this morning, I 
felt proud of being an American citizen who can use this procedure 
of appearing before this kind of a body to present facts to people 
who are concerned with vital issues of agriculture. 

Now, I have prepared a chart here as a little background that con- 
cerns all of us. We have here a situation that indicates the popula- 
tion trend, and we shall talk about the time Columbus discovered 
America, with a million people. It took 200 years for the population 
to double. : 

That brings us to 1700. Then it doubled in 90 years; then it doubled 
in 25 years; then it doubled in 25 years again, to bring us up to 
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16,000,000 in 1840. Then it doubled in 20 years. We are getting big- 
ger figures today to double. Then it doubled in 35 years to bring 
us up about the time of 1895, when we had 64,000,000. Then in 40 
years it doubled. That brings us to 1935, when it was 128,000,000 and 
today we have roughly 152,000,000. If we should double our popula- 
tion in the next 50 years, we will have something on the order of 
300,000,000 people. 

There is going to be a lot more people in America or we will have 
to explain what happened to them—why aren’t they there? 

Now with respect to food for these people, it is very difficult to 
give you a picture of the North and the South and the West, but 
let’s take one viewpoint now of the Corn and Wheat Belts, the black 
prairie lands. 

The fertility and productivity of that area has largely been a factor 
that has come from inherited soil fertility. 

The productivity of much of the Southern States, the Cotton Belt 
States, has been pretty much what the management of man has put 
into the land. 

The land was not enc‘owed by nature so richly, with the exceptions 
of some of the river deltas, the Black Belt, and some of the muck 
soils in certain areas. 

By and large the great productivity of the Middle West is actually 
seriously threatened because a drop in organic matter has been very 
carefully measured by different experimental stations that in about 
50 or 60 years of agriculture the organic matter will drop about 
50 percent. 

It was 5 percent when you started out. In about 50 years, it will 
drop to 21% percent. Jf it was 2 percent and it dropped to 1 percent, 
and so on 

The Carman. Can it be replenished ¢ 

Dr. Scarsetu. Indeed. I am coming to that. 

Now in the last 10 years there has been a tremendous stride in 
know-how in new facts from research to take land and make it highly 
productive. That has been eagerly picked up in the Southern States 
especially in that we have now research data that they can make a 
hundred bushels of corn on many of the acres in the South where the 
corn yields have been as low as 12 per acre. 

In Mississippi it is true. North Carolina has raised their corn 
yields in a tremendous manner. You will be interested to know that 
just at the current time, still using corn as an example again. that we 
have about 85 million acres in the Nation in corn. The national av- 
erage corn yield last year was about 38 bushels per acre. Now we 
can’t blame that onto the South any more. The records show that 
in the year 1950 the State of Virginia made more corn on the av- 
erage acre than did the State of Iowa. 

Virginia made 49 bushels of corn per acre and Iowa made 47. 

The opportunity for taking land and increasing the yields on land 
is terrific. In the Middle West and in the South and in the irrigated 
areas it is more spectacular because the question of rainfall is removed. 
Even the problem of disease is not as serious as it used to be from the 
standpoint of know-how. We can handle a lot of diseases we used to 
have to put up with. 

Now we can spray, we have improved varieties through breeding to 
be resistant to certain diseases. 
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Now just a word about the fact that we are now finding ourselves— 
for instance, this spring the Department of Agriculture asked for 
more corn production, asked for about 11 percent more land in the 
Corn Belt to be plowed for corn. 

We have now about, as I said, 85 million acres in corn. It looks 
like it will produce this year something like 3.2 billion bushels on 
this 85 million acres. 

That is about 38 bushels per acre average. 

Now if we should have more use for the know-how that we have in 
the Nation on this crop, it could be true in the other crops, too, and 
in livestock, we could easily get 4 billion bushels from this same acre- 
age without actually plowing up more land, which is subject to erosion, 
if we only would increase the average yield by 9 bushels per acre to 
bring the national average up to around 47 bushels national average. 

However, it is unrealistic to think you could get a hundred percent 
of the farmers to increase their yield by 9 bushels per acre. If you 
would think in terms of, let us say, one-fourth of the farmers of the 
Nation should increase their yields by 4 times 9—in other words, 36 
bushels more per acre, if one-fourth of the Nation’s farmers, if they 
are making 50 bushels, if they increase their yields to 86; if it is 20 
bushels, they could increase it to 56 bushels; if they are making 90 
bushels per acre, they could increase it to 126. That is not an un- 
realistic thing to do. On top of that it is a highly economic thing 
to do. But it cannot be done without a great quantity of adequate 
fertilization. 

In a system of management that has proper regard for the making 
or organic matter in the rotation, so that we have a better moisture 
distribution and all those things—that is pretty well worked out in 
his country by our experiment stations and the educational forces that 
are carrying it out. 

Now in my years of association with the farm problem and as a 
specialist trying to know something about the fertilizer picture, it has 
impressed me that never up to the time of the last 10 years have farm- 
ers been so conscious of or so keen about using fertilizers and the 
reason for that is that it has paid them so well to do it. 

I will take another example with this chart, if I may take thé time. 
I will still use corn as an example. 

Now, all farmers and all agronomists and all people that are ac- 
quainted with the production problems of agticuituts like this con- 
cept of balanced agriculture, of which I consider the key to be more 
efficient production on a durable basis so we do not hurt the land, we 
keep improving the land and save it for this good American word, 
“profit.” That is quite an incentive to people. It pays the bill. It 
is handy to have. 

Now, let us consider an example with corn. Let’s take the common 
practice where we have a great deal of still inherited soil fertility in 
which the practices that are used are just using a little starter ferti- 
lizer like 150 pounds per acre of such a common grade as a 3-12-12. 
Now that is not a fertility maintenance program; that is a stimulant 
quantity to give the little plant a boost, to get the little plant started out 
well, make more roots, and if there is considerable niente in the 
land, it is just like it has a lot of hands going into the soil cupboard to 
get the food. 
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Suppose a man has 40 acres and is producing 80 bushels of corn. 
I am personally distressed that these are soil- depleting practices. The 
Jand will not be maintained with the practices that only produce 80 
bushels in the Corn Belt. 

That would produce 80 times 40 which would be 3,200 bushels at 
a cost 

The Caatrman. What should it be? State it for the record. 

Dr. Scarsern. I have no other data than the $30 cost per acre. 
This is from experimental work. That is $1,200 to make 3,200 bushels. 

Now with the increased use of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, 
along with the other farm management practices, it is efficient, it is 
economical, it is profitable to make 30 bushels extra on 80-bushel land 
by using these newer practices to bring the yield to 110. 

Therefore we will be producing the 3.200 bushels on 29 acres in- 
stead of on 40, thereby saving 11 acres for other purposes, for pasture, 
on which they can make just as great opportunity there in the North 
and South as well. 

In California they are actually pasturing land that is costing in the 
neighborhood of a thousand dollars per acre. 

Now, the cost per acre would be higher because it means you have 
to paneer more plant food and materials. 

lowever, the total cost to make the 3,200 bushels would be less by 
about a hundred dollars; and so we obtain these objectives—more on 
fewer acres, we save on production costs, we save on labor, we save land 
to use for other purposes, and we achieve soil conservation as a by- 
product of a good system of farming for profit. 

This is a chart that I presented in 1948 before the joint committee, 
and bring it up again today because it is interesting in retrospect 
because we are facing a problem today, but we always have the future 
and it shows how we have still had to raise our sights above what the 
best authority we had could give us. 

Here we have the actual use of nitrogen. In 1921 it was a little 
over 400 tons, when the gross farm income was at about $11,000,000,000, 
just the gross income. Then here we have 1944, getting up to around 
600,000 tons, and in 1948 we were using 850,000 tons, and farm income 
was right at a gross of 35 billion. 

At that time we estimated that, if there had been more material 
available, farmers would have purchased about 150,000 tons more 
fertilizer. 

Senator Jounston. What percent would that be that they would 
have bought over the amount they did buy ? 

Dr. Scarseru. They purchased 850,000 tons, and it was estimated 
they would have purchased 150,000 tons more. At that time the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges got out data on 
the estimated need for nitrogen on the basis of a conservative agro- 
nomic need, and it is interesting that that figure was set at 1, 161,000 
tons. And yet in 1950 agric ulture used about. 1,250,000 tons, when the 
agricultural gross income was just $26,000,000,000, much less than in 

1948, because the costs were so much higher. 

Senator Jounsron. For the purpose of encouraging the farmer to 
buy nitrogen, is there any chance to reduce the price of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer? What is the profit on nitrogen fertilizer now ? 

Dr. Scarsetu. I am not in a position to say. 
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Senator Jounston. Who does know ¢ 

The CuairmMan. We will develop that as we go along. 

Senator Jounsron. I would like to know that. As we go along, if 
we reduce the price, it would encourage them to use more. 

Dr. Scarsetu. This last year w hen: they did purchase 1,250,000 tons 
[ do know that I bought some nitrogen myself, and I paid $86 a ton on 
it, and 1 am going to > make some money on it, and I will make attrac- 
tive money on it. I hada ton left over and let my neighbor have that 
for $86, but another fellow said, “Why didn’t you let me know? I 
would have paid a hundred dollars for it.” 

It shows that there was more demand than supply even at that rate. 
A farmer would like it cheap, and so would I; but I merely am giving 
you the facts as they are. Even at the present price it has paid, and 
has paid attractively. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Scarseru. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Peer. Step forward. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PEER, DIRECTOR, FARM SUPPLY SERVICES, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Peer. My name is George Peer. 

I am director of farm supply services, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Washington, D. C. 

The Council is a voluntary association of farmers’ business organi- 
zations. Its membership includes approximately 5,000 local cooper- 
atives serving about 2,600,000 farm families in every State of the 
United States. 

I will confine my remarks to the immediate fertilizer problem. 

Nitrogen supply is limited only by plant capacity. The Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and the Chemical Division of NPA are in agree- 
ment that annual capacity should be expanded as soon as possible by 
700,000 tons. Necessity certificates for 500,000 tons for agricultural 
use have already been issued. But not one ton of steel has been 
allocated by NPA for the construction of these facilities, unless it 
was done in the last few days. It has been necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to draw on its supply of steel for badly needed 
food-processing plants to get construction started on about 250,000 
tons of nitrogen capacity. We recognize that the supply of structural 
steel is critically hort" and will undoubtedly remain so throughout 
most, if not all, of 1952. Yet nitrogen, which the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee itself placed second in importance to steel 
in its report on the Defense Production. Act of 1950 (S. Rept. 2250), 
has not oon given a place in our gigantic industrial-expansion pro- 
gram. Basic ‘producers account for 68.9 percent of the total value of 
new facilities for which construction has been authorized under the 
rapid tax-amortization program. It seems entirely without reason 
that expansion of nitrogen capacity has not been included in this 
program, first, because of the tremendous increase in food production 
which it will bring about; and second, because of added capacity to 
produce munitions which these facilities would provide in time of 
all-out war. 
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It is also unfortunate that all nitrogen-plant expansion is being 
encouraged through necessity certificates alone. This, of course, 
will have the tendency of confining expansion to the few existing large 
producers of nitrogen. The section 302 loans which Congress has 
authorized to encourage business expansion in the emergency should 
be made available to qualified applicants to assist expansion of the 
nitrogen industry. 

The phosphate supply presents a more serious picture. If one 
assumes that the Office of Price Stabilization will maintain a ceiling 
price on sulfur at or close to ane ap levels, then all other available 
information tends to the conclusion that supply cannot be expected 
to improve materially, relative to increasing demand from both 
industry and agriculture, for a period of at least 2 years. 

The depletion of our brimstone domes in itself appears to be a 
certain indication that the long-trend price for sulfur will continue 
to rise in relation to other materials. Therefore, it is desirable that 
every reasonable inducement be extended the fertilizer industry to 
lessen its dependence upon sulfuric acid. Under certain conditions 
the nitric-acid and electric-furnace treatments of phosphate rock are 
economically feasible alternatives today. Unfortunately, the short- 
age of nitric acid, stainless steel, and the combination of cheap power 
with a plentiful supply of coke may postpone for several years any 
large-scale production of phosphates without the use of sulfuric 
acid, unless special priorities assistance is offered. 

The phosphate problem today is primarily one of first determining 
agriculture’s share of total sulfur supply. It must be kept in mind 
that there is no large-scale substitute available now for the sulfuric- 
acid method of treating phosphate rock. Larger amounts of ground 
raw phosphate rock could and should be used on pastures, principally 
on the Southeastern States, but lack of adequate scientific data is pre- 
venting greater use of ground rock than may be common practice 
several years from now. Second, the distribution of sulfuric acid 
among fertilizer manufacturers needs to be substantially improved. 

The Department of Agriculture has recently issued a series of 
approximately 1,000 tables relating fertilizer use to crop yields by 
State and by crop throughout the country. A more significant guide 
to efficient fertilizer practices has in all probability never been made 
on such a scale. These tables are indirectly a timely guide to a more 
efficient use of sulfuric acid. As direct military requirements for 
sulfur expand, it will become increasingly important to use phosphates 
where the return in food and fiber is greatest. 

It should be recognized at the outset that these tables indicate that 
it would be possible, temporarily, to conserve a considerable quantity 
of phosphate without materially affecting production. This must be 
averaged against over-all requirements which, on the basis of past 
usage, can be expected to increase sharply over the next few years. 

Distribution of sulfuric acid up to the present time has been car- 
ried on almost entirely at the discretion of producers of sulfuric acid. 
They have supplied their customers on a historical basis insofar as 
possible. Since the amount of sulfuric acid available for agricultural 
uses has been a bit higher to date than in 1950, largely as a result of 
inventory depletion, the 1950 pattern of distribution has been in large 
measure preserved. It would undoubtedly be possible to maintain an 
effective voluntary distribution, so long as supply and demand for 
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sulfuric acid in agriculture do not get far out of balance. Even so, 
there have been Savegtions in the distribution pattern since Korea 
which have exerted an undue hardship on many fertilizer manufac- 
turers. They appear to be largely the result of these factors: 

1. Priority-rated orders have not been distributed evenly among 
all producers of sulfuric acid. There is no ceiling on the number of 
rated orders which a sulfuric-acid producer must accept. Conse- 
quently, many acidulators have had their supplies cut drastically. 
But fertilizer manufacturers whose production of sulfuric acid is 
largely consumed in their own operations or who are predominantly 
users of spent acid have, for the most part, fared much better than 
their competitors who are supplied by the major producers of acid. 

2. Numerous fertilizer manufacturers have found themselves with 
a relatively low history of usage during the base period elected by 
their sulfuric-acid supplier, for reasons entirely beyond their control. 
They have been virtually 100-percent unsuccessful in getting any 
priority assistance from the National Production Authority. This 
situation goes uncorrected on the grounds that priority assistance 
would be interfering with our free-enterprise system. This is said 
in spite of the fact that a manufacturer’s current supply position may 
actually reflect a disruption of the normal competitive relationships 
which would exist in a free economy. 

3. TVA production of triple superphosphate has been sharply cur- 
tailed, as the Army draws on TVA for 50 percent of its requirements 
for elemental phosphorus. One effect has been to materially reduce the 
quantity of phosphate distributed by several midwestern farmer co- 
operatives. 

The following action needs to be taken immediately by the National 
Production Authority : 

1. NPA should place a ceiling on the percentage of a sulfuric-acid 
producer’s output which must be set aside to fill rated orders. This 
would more evenly distribute the load and would place a fair share 
of the burden on “captive” production, which, except in the case of the 
largest plants, has been largely untouched by priority orders. 

2. The Chemical Division should make appropriate adjustment of 
hardship cases, as is common practice elsewhere in NPA. 

3. NPA should require merchant-producers of phosphate to treat 
their customers on the same basis as they treat themselves. Otherwise, 
the temptation is great to pass the entire burden of a short supply 
on to customers—usually small dry-mixing plants. 

4. The military should take its requirements for elemental phos- 
phorus from all producers on an equal basis. 

Unless effective steps are taken along the lines proposed above, the 
need to put sulfuric acid under complete allocation to fertilizer manu- 
facturers will become inescapable. This is a course which NPA earn- 
estly hopes to avoid, although it may be impossible to do so under any 
circumstances if supply decreases much further in relation to demand. 

Should we be fortunate enough to escape the need for extensive allo- 
cation of sulfuric-acid supplies in the future, the National Production 
Authority is nonetheless obligated to adjust the inequities in the pres- 
ent voluntary-allocation system, and to decide how much sulfuric acid 
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is to be used by agriculture. It is regrettable that the Department of 
Agriculture has not been told where its requirements for sulfuric acid 
fit in with the over-all supply. Under the circumstances, it has un- 
necessarily complicated the long-range planning of the Department, 
which is essential if maximum use is to be made of the available sul- 
furic-acid supply. 

In conclusion, it is most important to keep in mind that the only 
real solution to the sulfuric-acid shortage—the only solution which 
will permit the natural development in our changing patterns of 
usage—is an adequate supply in a free market. This will be accom- 
plished only through increased production and a recovery of sulfur, 
combined with a concerted effort to develop and employ fertilizer- 
manufacturing processes which do not require the use of sulfuric acid. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Peer. I wish to advise 
you that the committee is going to have before it next week repre- 
sentative from NPA Chemical Division, as well as the Army, and 
your suggestions will be brought to their attention for their com- 
ments. 

Mr. Peer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Peer, have you taken this directly up with the 
Price Administrator and NPA and endeavored to have them see the 
need for what you have said here ? 

Mr. Peer. Yes, sir; I am referring to the Chemical Division of 
NPA and not the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Senator Ture. And did they show any friendliness to your propo- 
sition, or did they seem not to understand it ? 

Mr. Peer. They are very friendly people, but they do not show 
friendliness to our proposition. 

Senator Ture. Do they understand it? 

Mr. Peer. I do not feel that they understand it. I believe that is 
the fault. 

Senator Ture. If we are short in supply, we must have a just dis- 
tribution of it if everyone is going to be served in an equitable manner. 

Mr. Peer. That is my feeling. 

Senator Ture. You feel that you haven’t been able to convince 
them of the fact that there is a short supply ? 

Mr. Peer. No, sir; we have not been able to. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. I wish the record to show that Senator Frank 
Carlson from Kansas was present here a while ago and I regret that 
I didn’t notice his departure. Otherwise I would have asked him to 
make a comment if he so desired, but I am glad he has shown interest 
in being present. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Carlson will be back. If we did not have a 
session on right now there would be more Members here, but the 
floor session commenced at 10 o’clock and some of these men by 
reason of their interest in the tax bill are faced with the responsibility 
of being on the floor. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. James, I understand you can get through in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. James. Yes, sir; it will not take me very long. 
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STATEMENT OF DELOS L. JAMES, DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE- 
INDUSTRY RELATIONS, THE NATIONAL GRANGE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. James. My name is Delos L. James and I represent the Na- 
tional Grange which as you know is a farm family membership 
organization. 

T probably should say Dr. Sanders is the Grange representative 
who handles the legislative work, and he has gone on a 3-month trip 
to Burma to help them get ready to improve their agriculture. 

Senator Tye. Dr. Sanders has been here a great number of times 
and we are happy to have you here this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Members of the committee are very well acquainted 
with his work. 

Mr. James. He has done a good work and I am very pleased to have 
this opportunity. As Senator Ellender will recall, he and I are old- 
timers at this agricultural situation. 

The CHarrman. Yes. We have seen eye to eye for quite some time. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. James. I haven’t attempted to go into the techniques and details 
with regard to practices and supplies and requirements, because you 
have that information from other sources. What I want to do is put 
emphasis on another feature of this whole situation, and I was pleased 
to hear you say what you did here this morning, that we wanted to 
get facts in the situation and not have too much delay. 

Even though we have not had an opportunity to contact a large 
number of our members in various States relative to their farm equip- 
ment requirements for the next year or two we have been receiving 
information from many of them and others to the effect that they 
are having difficulty in obtaining necessary repair parts for some of 
their machines, also that they are being warned to the effect that 
new machines for various purposes in carrying on farm work may be 
difficult to obtain this fall and next spring. 

Already some of them, particularly in the cotton-producing area 
are having difficulty in obtaining farm labor. This situation can be 
expected to grow more acute in view of the handicaps that are arising 
in obtaining Mexican labor. 

Senator Jounston. Down in South Carolina we are having a lot 
of trouble getting our cotton picked. It is costing as much as #4 a 
hundred. 

Mr. James. Yes, sir, and that is not going to be effective because the 
fellow isn’t there even to accept the $4. 

Sen: or Jounston. That is true. 

Mr. James. Despite the fact that capable labor is urgently needed it 
is reported that many thousands of Mexicans have been sent home, due 
to their inability to establish legal entry into the United States. 

To me I cannot reconcile a situation like that where for years and 
years and years and years this type of labor has been permitted 
to remain in this country and pick cotton and do other things and all 
of a sudden we say, “You do not belong here, so get back to Mexico.” 

The CuarrMan. It is not us, it is the Mexican Government. 

Mr. James. Sir? 

The Cuarmman. It is the Mexican Government that is raising the 
objection. 
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The Mexican Government in the past permitted us to undertake 
that by simply having our employers to go into Mexico and contract 
for Mexican labor. 

This method of approach has been abandoned by Mexico and they 
are requiring us now to do it another way. In fact. pursuant to the 
law now on the statute books. 

Senator Jounston. For your information, Mr. James, Senator E1- 
lender went down to Mexico and looked into the situation to see what 
we could work out if anything to relieve the situation. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. 

Mr. James. That is all right from a legal standpoint there, the 
new provisions of this law, but that has ‘imposed some handicaps 
that are contrary to long- established experience in connection with 
not only Mexican labor but offshore labor. 

Those fellows who are here—I understand over 300,000 have been 
sent out in the last few months. 

The Cuarrman. Offshore labor other than Mexicans have not been 
affected by this. It has been done because of the requirements of the 
Mexican Government and not our Government. 

Mr. James. I understand that unless there is legislation passed 
with regard to the wet-back phase of this thing, that this whole labor 
program is to be stopped in December. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. James. Regardless of whether cotton is picked or fruit, or any- 
a. there is something wrong there with that. 

Vith more and more young men ‘leav ing the farms for military serv- 
ice a a growing inability to obtain nec essary machinery such as trac- 
tors, combines, cotton pickers, milking machines, and particularly 
readily available repair parts, it is only reasonable to conclude that 
something serious from the standpoint of an adequate supply of feed, 
food, and fiber is sure to be the result. 

It is time now to take a realistic look at the situation and to begin 
laying plans for the future. I wish to commend most highly the 
foresight and good judgment of the chairman and members of this 
committee to proceed at once to get the facts on present supplies and 
prospective requirements of equipment of all kinds which according 
to the best judgment possible will be necessary to produce even larger 
supplies of feed, food, and fiber than yet have been produced. 

The nature of agricultural production is such that we can’t wait 
until an emergency has arisen. Failure to have at hand the neces- 
sary machine part, the right kind of insecticide, the proper ingre- 
dients for fertilizer or numerous other articles required in operating 
the Nation’s big food production plan may mean only partial pro- 
duction or varying degrees of loss at harvest time or in processing 
the crop after it has been produced. 

There was a lot of hay spoiled this year because we did not have 
enough baler twine. There isa reason for that which can be corrected. 

Timeliness in agricultural production is an extremely important 
factor. The grasshoppers and chinch bugs and alfalfa weevils and 
their like do not give advance notice of their coming. The only 
prudent thing to do on the largest scale possible, as has been demon- 
strated so often, is to be ready for such emergencies and we know how 
to be ready. ’ 
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At the present time in order to facilitate the availability of an ade- 
quate supply of baler twine, the farm organization officials are 7 
requesting Congress to enact legislation which will remove the 15-per- 
cent ad valorem duty on baler twine. 

It is none too early to remove this handicap in order that we may 
be more certain of having an adequate supply of twine for next year. 
We hope that members of this committee will give their support to the 
legislation now pending and thereby help the farmer with the timely 
harvesting of his crop. 

The National Grange members early recognized the importance of 
giving attention to the needs of agriculture in order to obtain the 
greatest possible production. At their annual meeting in Minneapolis 
nearly a year ago they expressed their views as follows: 

We urge that any national program of defense recognize the need for defer 
ment of an adequate supply of specialized farm workers and for ample alloca- 
tion of fertilizer and other farm supplies and of steel and strategic materials for 
farm machinery and repair parts. 

It is our belief in the National Grange that the most important step 
to be taken in planning for the greatest possible food supply is for 
Congress to determine to the fullest extent possible and just as soon 
as possible what the needs of farmers may be. 

might say that the folks who are at this time handling these allo- 
cation programs, and so forth, are doing so under authority granted 
by Congress. 

If they misinterpret their responsibility and interfere and handicap 
the production of food and so forth, then I do not see any other 
recourse other than for Congress to take action to correct that situa- 
tion, to pass legislation that will, if necessary, specifically determine 
the course of action that they are to proceed with and the steps they 
are to take. 

The next step is action. The job to be done already has been well 
outlined by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan. 

An excellent job has been done and while some further perfection of 
details can be made, there is little to be gained by prolonged talk and 
planning that consumes valuable time but adds nothing to the supply 
of fertilizer, machinery, repair parts and the like, which over 4 mil- 
lion farmers must have and have when needed if they are to do the 
job of which they are capable. 

That is no reflection on the procedures of this committee because 
you are getting right at the very kernel of this whole thing. I mean, 
after this, when we once know all of the details of what is necessary, 
and so forth, then I say action is necessary. 

Senator Ture. Mr. James, I will say I will not endeavor to speak 
for all the committee, but I will speak from my own experience, from 
the contacts that have come to my office. I have endeavored to obtain 
amendment of the law to remove the duty on baler twine inasmuch as 
binder twine is exempt, to get help for the farmer by deferment of boys 
where they are essential or where they are needed on the farm, 
and to deal with a great deal of extra work that has come to my office 
in my endeavor to help the producers in their specific problems. If 
it is a question of steel, the Department of Agriculture must, of course, 
speak for agriculture in fighting for an adequate supply of steel to go 
into the manufacture of an adequate supply of farm machinery and 
the repairs for such machinery. 
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Congress cannot enact a law that will give them steel. We can 
enact the law, but the administration of the law must come from the 
proper agencies set up under the law and from our Department of 
Agriculture, which must speak for agriculture’s needs in the matter 
of steel allocation. 

I would say that the Department of Agriculture has done a good 
job, I am not critical of them, but it is needful that we examine the 
problem here to make certain we do not slip up and find ourselves in 
short supply because of an improper allocation of steel. 

Mr. James. That is what ! was getting at in what I said. 

I know all of your have done very excellent work in connection 
with these various details. What I am getting at here further is 
this: 

The Agriculture Department has done an excellent job in point- 
ing out the requirements but if the other folks who feel they have 
the authority won’t make the allocations and the allocations are made 
to some other industry and agriculture goes without it, we have to 
do without the food and fiber supply, so what are you going to do? 

Senator Ture. I met personally with Mr. Charles Wilson, and Mr. 
Manly Fleischmann, and I have told them of the serious situation so 
far as repair parts for machines are concerned. We also must recog- 
nize that new machines must be made available because only 16 percent 
of our population resides on farms as producers, and that 16 per- 
cent is now depending upon machinery. We can’t substitute for 
machinery because we do not have the power such as horsepower 
other than tractors, and we haven’t the men because they are aicoadtp 
in factories, in the cities, or in the armed services. 

Mr. James. Yes. 

Senator Ture. We have to have the steel and we must have baler 
twine or we are going to suffer as a consumer along with the producer. 

Mr, James. What I am getting at is if these folks that have the 
authority under the act now interpret it in such a way that steel does 
not go to the right places, then we have to go back to the source again 
and get authority—legislation, in other words—that says you have to 
do so-and-so, you have to allocate this or that to the proper place in 
order that we do not have a national breakdown. That is what I 
um thinking of. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. James. We have plenty of experience in agriculture to guide 
us in all fields of activity. There should be no question whatever 
about priorities. It must be conceded at the very outset that agricul- 
ture is our first line of defense. Its production requirements must 
be met if we are to have an adequate supply of feed, food, and fiber. 

Without the necessary food it will not be possible for the laborer 
in the munitions plant or the soldier and the sailor to do their part. 
Farmers like to produce on a big scale and can be depended upon to 
get results when the necessary supplies and equipment are available 
to help them meet the food production goals so essential in the preser- 
vation of our liberty and justice. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. James. Are there any 
further questions? If not, that is all, sir. 

We kept you for dessert, Mr. Calvin. Will you come forward, 
please ? 

Identify yourself for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK N. CALVIN, MANAGER, FEED, SEED, FERTI- 
LIZER, AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, FARMERS 
UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Carvin. My name is Frank N. Calvin. I am manager of the 
Feed, Seed, Fertilizer and Agricultural Chemical Department of the 
lkarmers Union Central Exchange, a cooperative wholesale, operating 
with headquarters in St. Paul, Minn., and distributing farm supplies 
to local cooperative companies in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, and small sections of Idaho and 
Wyoming. Our organization distributed approximately $39,000,000 
of farm supplies through local cooperatives in this area during 1950. 

Our fertilizer department operates a mixing plant at Winona, 
Minn., and at Green Bay, Wis. At Green Bay, Wis., we control the 
production of approximately 65 percent of the total production of a 
superphosphate plant capable of producing 50,000 tons a year or 
nore, and now producing about half that. 

Our organization is a member of the Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
with headquarters in Chicago, Ill. This company is made up of 15 
regional co-op wholesales operating in the Midwest. This organiza- 
tion now owns a highly rated phosphate deposit in southeast Idaho 
which we hope to develop and to establish a processing plant which 
will produce concentrated phosphate materials as quickly as possible. 

Referring particularly to fertilizer, I would like to cite our experi- 
ence during the past year and also to give some historical record of 
the growth in the use of fertilizer or plant food materials in the area 
in which we are working. 

The table attached at the end of this testimony shows the increase 
in fertilizer tonnages—I have included this figure—used in these vari- 
ous States during the period from 1940 through 1950. These figures 
are obtained from the State statistics gathered by the State control 
agencies. From these figures you will note that in this 10-year period 
fertilizer usage in the State of Wisconsin has increased 6 times, in 
Minnesota 13 times, in North Dakota 12 times, in South Dakota 20 
times. In Montana, which has not had access to sufficient supplies 
of fertilizer, the increase has only been 100 percent. 

The first plant food ingredient which becomes deficient is phos- 
phorus, and in each of these States, the first applications of fertilizer 
made by farmers were of phosphorus materials. After using phos- 
phorus materials a short time and supplying a portion of the deficiency 
it soon becomes evident that the other main plant foods, nitrogen and 
potash become deficient. The general development of the use of fer- 
tilizer in an area progresses first from the application of straight phos- 
phorus material to the application of phosphate, potash materials. 
and finally to the application of all three, nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. The development of the fertilizer business in this area has 
developed along these lines. Phosphate requirements usually exceed 
in tonnage the requirements of the other two ingredients. In our own 
operations during the past year, we have been very short of phosphate 
materials. The most commonly used phosphate material is run-of- 
pile superphosphate containing about 20 pounds of available phos- 
phorus to the hundred. When this material becomes the foundation 
of any fertilizer supply program, the making of superphosphate re 
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quires approximately 45 percent sulfuric acid and about 55 percent 
of phosphate rock. cit 

In our operation, partly because of the short supply of virgin sul- 
furic acid, we have been, for the last 2 or 3 years, using spent sulfuric* 
acid to the extent of about 60 percent of our requirements. Fortu- 
nately, we have been one of the few who were willing to use this mate- 
rial. Now that sulfur has become so short, and therefore production 
of virgin sulfuric acid has become short, we are not handicapped quite 
so much as we would be if we had originally used all virgin sulfuric 
acid. 

The CuHairman. What do you mean by spent sulfuric acid? 

Mr. Catyry. It has been used in steel mills and it comes out in the 
steel and we have been using it for fertilizer. 

The Cuamman. Why doesn’t the industry as a whole use more of 
it? 

Mr. Carvin. There is not much of it. It is refuse from the steel 
mill. . 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any part of it going to waste? 

Mr. Carvin. No. 

The Carman. It is all being used ? 

Mr. Cauvrn. I think so. 

The Cuarmman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cavin. It happens that the steel mills which make use of 
the virgin acid and have a refuse of spent acid are receiving favorable 
consideration from the Government in obtaining their supplies of 
virgin sulfuric acid and seemingly get an increase in materials, thus 
making available a slight increase in spent acid which we are using. 
This makes it possible for us to anticipate for this coming year receiv- 
ing at least as much spent acid as we received last year, although we 
will be reduced on the amount of virgin acid which we will receive. 
We anticipate, because of these conditions, obtaining approximately 
the same amount of single superphosphate for this coming year which 
we obtained last year. In this connection I might say that those 
ylants which have not used spent acid may be handicapped this com- 
ing year, on account of a shortage of virgin sulfur. 

These remarks are based on no changes of allocations because of 
Government programs. The area which we serve is a great distance 
from the points of origin of the basic materials required to make mixed 
fertlizer. From the standpoint of economics it is to the advantage of 
all of us to obtain our fertilizer materials in as concentrated a form 
as it is possible to get them. ‘The primary reason for this is the saving 
of freight charges. Freight charges being increased as rapidly as they 
have been recently makes any savings from this point of view desirable. 

Concentrated ingredients make possible what is termed “high analy- 
sis fertilizers” which, in addition to the freight advantage, also give an 
advantage in the utilization of labor, making it necessary to handle a 
much smaller volume of material to obtain the same plant food. To 
the farmer, labor is a very important portion of his expense. 

Superphosphate made in a concentrated form or in the form of treble 
superphosphate will give better than 214 times the concentration of 
available phosphorus plant food to that available m single super- 
phosphate. The production of treble superphosphate in the whole 
country is probably one-tenth of the total production of single super- 
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phosphate. Because of its necessity economically in our area, we are 
particularly anxious to obtain it. 

We have been ny with the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
with the State colleges for several years in educating farmers to the 
economic advantages of using high-analysis concentrated fertilizers, 
both for application as straight treble superphosphate, or for applica- 
tions in mixtures containing also nitrogen and potash and furnishing 
plant food in excess of 25 units, or percent, of available plant food to 
the ton. We endeavor to increase these percentages to around 40 
percent available plant food when possible. Of course, these high 
analysis mixtures are dependent upon the high concentrated super- 
phosphate ingredients. 

Because of the defense production effort, Tennessee Valley Authority 
fertilizer plant, a Government institution, is required to supply a siz- 
able proportion of their production of elemental phosphorus to the 
aes thereby reducing the amount that can be used in furnishing 
fertilizer treble superphosphate considerably. In view of the fact 
that we have spent several years in helping the Tennessee Valley and 
the colleges to promote this program of using high-analysis fertilizers, 
and have obtained sufficient results on the farms to convince farmers 
that their use is advisable and in fact, to a certain extent necessary 
economically, we are considerably chagrined and handicapped this 
year to have the Tennessee Valley Authority prohibit the use of its 
concentrated phosphate materials for use in fertilizers which promote 
the growth of grains such as corn, oats, and wheat. They now restrict 
the use of their phosphate to pasture, legumes, and legume seeds only. 

The supply of feeds is indicated to be somewhat short of enough 
to feed the livestock which the Government expects to be raised. Any- 


thing that would promote extra production of grains would seem to 
fit into the defense program, and when the TVA prohibits the use 
of any of the reduced amount of material they are producing, it 
makes an almost insurmountable barrier to the production which is 
required and which has been rig ay by the Government. We admit 


that the uses for which they desire their material used are worthy 
and very much worth while and promote a better type of farming over 
a long period. However, their change in policy has left a complete 
vacuum in our area for the supply of high-analysis plant food for the 
grains needed for feeds for livestock. 

Other means of producing high-analysis phosphate must be worked 
out rapidly, and we are making every effort to produce such materials, 
but this will require quite large plants and facilities which will take 
time to organize and construct. In the meantime, we wonder what 
we will use to supply this demand. 

From the standpoint of our own operations, and to indicate the 
effects of the shortage of superphosphate of all types, during the 
months of March and April 1951 which are’ the pg distribution 
months of fertilizer, our distribution decrease amounted to $140,000,- 
000 of materials under 1940 and under 1949. In addition to that, we 
discontinued accepting orders from local cooperatives for treble super- 
phosphate in the month of November 1950, and because of the short- 
age even then were compelled to cancel orders for over 2,000 tons of 
treble superphosphate. It is very difficult for us to estimate what 
amount of these materials would actually be used if available because 
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we have never had sufficient supply available to solicit orders which 
night be needed. 

n livestock areas until recently it has been thought that by the 
growth of legumes and full utilization of manure that sufficient nitro- 
gen could be obtained and that it would be unnecessary to add too 
much additional nitrogen to the soil. Where the volume of production 
is comparatively low, this may be true, but under the present economy 
where cost of production must be kept low, the larger volume of pro- 
duction per acre is necessary. One of the important plant foods to 
obtain this increase in volume is nitrogen. 

In our operating area the necessity for the use of nitrogen has not 
been forcibly promoted by the colleges until very recently. However, 
experiments in the last few years have definitely shown the necessity 
of using considerably larger amounts of nitrogen, and the colle 
are now endeavoring to educate the farmers of this fact so that the 
use of nitrogen materials is increasing very rapidly. In Wisconsin, 
they are promoting the use of equal amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. In Minnesota they are promoting equal amounts 
of nitrogen and phosphate. The same is true of South Dakota. We 
are unable to supply ammonium nitrate which is the chief supply for 
direct application of nitrogen to the extent required in this area. 
Larger amounts must be obtained somewhere to balance the plant- 
food requirements of the crops. 

In mixed fertilizers the nitrogen is obtained, to a large extent, from 
ammonium sulfate. Ammonium sulfate provides what might be 
called a double-barrel requirement of short ingredients, both ammonia 
and sulfur. We have been unable to contract definitely for any of 
this material because of the uncertainty of supply. However, we do 
hope eventually to obtain approximately the amount that we received 
the past year. If this is unavailable, it will also influence our supply 
position this coming year. 

Considering our great shortage of both phosphate and nitrogen 
materials, the potash allocation which we have will probably be suffi- 
cient this year. It is not anywhere near enough to supply the actual 
demand in the greatly deficient potash area in Wisconsin, particularly, 
but simply because there is not enough of the other material to prop- 
erly utilize it. New potash production which should be available this 
year and next year may be sufficient to supply the amounts of potash 
required. At least it is not so dangerous a situation as the deficiency 
in both nitrogen and phosphates. 

Apparently Farmers Unfon ge wholesalers in other areas 
are confronted with approximately the same shortages as our own. 
We have wired wholesalers at Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Salt Lake 
City, and Denver, Colo., and have these replies. 

From Farmers Union Jobbing Association, Kansas City: 

Definite shortage exists in Kansas for ammonium nitrate and treble super- 
phosphate fertilizers. Several of our 150 member cooperatives would place from 
5 to 10 cars each if available. Grain fumigants scarce and prospects for adequate 
supply poor. Supply of weed killers inadequate again this year and expect 
shortage next year. 


From Farmers Union seed and fertilizer plant at Salt Lake City: 


Have immediate critical shortage this area of treble superphosphate and it is 
likely to be more critical in spring. Ammonium nitrate looks critical for spring. 
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From National Farmers Union Service Corp. in Denver: 


Ammonium nitrate and treble superphosphate short for this area. We have 
booked 80 tons of each. Need 1,000 tons. DDT and toxaphene were very short 
all season. Could use twice as much of these two chemicals or 200,000 pounds 
technical DDT and 600,000 pounds technical toxaphene. Estimate area 25 per- 
cent short of nitrate and phosphate, 


From the Oklahoma Farmers Union cooperative at Oklahoma City: 


Have critical shortage of all high-analysis fertilizers. Only low-analysis 
materia! available at all. Are unable to book anything approaching our needs 
for next season. Shortage of baler ties and baler twine throughout area has 
resulted in excessive retail prices on the short supply available. Because use of 
ties from year to year agricultural chemical situation is uncertain, but if use is 
normal, supply will be short. There is a great shortage here of implements for 
two-plow tractors. Large equipment is fairly adequate but small farmers cannot 
get their needs. 


My statement has been confirmed largely to the fertilizer situation, 
inasmuch as we understand your committee will consider fertilizer, 
agricultural chemicals, and machines separately. The National Farm- 
ers Union will file statements in regard to chemicals and machinery at 
appropriate times. 

The Cuatmman. All right, sir. The table is to be included in the 
record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Fertilizer consumption * 





State 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 





Wisconsin 64, 253 | 73,334 4 188, 116 | 268, 243 or 293 (356, 888 ™ 360 
Minnesota ..-| 18,627 | 21, 251 | 25, 1: 52, 527 |107, 363 | 126,245 [140,355 (214, 987 
North Dakota 1,800 | 2,100 3 3,050 | 3,300} 7,500 | 18,000 | 30,000 
South Dakota... .. 500 500 7 500 300 3 i 5, 500 | 10,000 
Montana. peda 4,500 | 4,500 5, 7,300 > 12,000 | 12, 543 




















1 1950 is approximately the same as 1948. 


The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Jonnston. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until Monday, 
September 24, at which time we will hear Mr. Ralph Trigg, M. L. 
Anshen, E. J. Fanflik, and S. D. Blaeuer. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Monday, September 24, 1951.) 


* 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1951 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chair- 
man) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Aiken, Thye, and 
Hickenlooper. 
The Cuarrman, We will proceed. Our first witness is Mr. Trigg. 
Mr. Trigg, will you identify yourself, please, for the record. 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. TRIGG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS; AND M. L. ANSHEN, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. Trice. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Ralph Trigg, Deputy Administrator for Program and Requirements 
of the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your approval, I have a prepared 
statement here in connection with the responsibilities of the office 
which I head in the Defense Production Administration with relation 
to the responsibility of the National Production Authority and this 
whole problem that we are talking about. If it meets with your 
approval, I will go ahead with the statement. 

he Cuarrman. Do you mind being interrupted for questions ? 

Mr. Trice. It makes no difference. Ihave Mr. Anshen here with me, 
who has been in the job much longer than I and who is familiar with 
the entire operation. One or both of us will be glad to try to answer 
your questions. 

Senator Arxen. He has no prepared statement ? 

- Mr. Trice. No, sir. 

The Cuarman,. Proceed. 

Mr. Trice. In this period of mobilization of the Nation’s resources, 
the production problems facing American agriculture must be con- 
sidered along with production problems in all other areas of our econ- 
omy. The World War IT experience made it clear that unless we add 
up all requirements for critical materials, balance them with available 
supplies, appraise relative urgencies, and then make allotment deci- 
sions, we lose production and fail to meet military objectives. 
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Using the experience of the War Production Board in World War 
II, we have set up an organization to balance all ae against 
supply in this way and to make the necessary allocation decisions. 
And we have put into effect a controlled materials plan to assure that 
these decisions are carried out. 

I want to describe this organization briefly and tell you how it func- 
tions. I want to describe how allocation decisions are made under the 
controlled materials plan. And finally, I want to tell you about the 
decisions that have been made with respect to the needs of agriculture 
for fertilizer production facilities. 

One point should be made clear, however, CMP sets up procedures 
for putting allocation decisions into effect. It provides a tested set of 
rules and procedures for establishing quantitative and time-phased 
controls over the distribution of steel, copper, and aluminum, as well 
as other materials and products. It does not determine what share 
of the supplies of critical materials shall be allocated to meet mili- 
tary requirements, or the needs of defense-supporting industries or 
of the civilian economy. 

These program decisions, which are put into effect through the 
CMP mechanism, are made independent of the CMP procedures. It 
is these program decisions that are the prime responsibility of the 
Chairman of the Requirements Committee. In making these deciainns, 
he is assisted by the staff of the Office of Program and Requirements, 
DPA, and by the staffs of the National Production Authority and of 
a number of other agencies. He is given particular counsel by the in- 
teragency requirements committee whose members represent the major 
functional areas of our economy. 

The Office of Program and a Defense Production Ad- 
ministration is responsible for (1) determining military, defense- 
supporting, and civilian requirements for materials in short supply; 
@ determining the supplies of these materials available to meet 
these requirements; (3) formulating plans for expanding supplies of 


these materials so that current shortages will be eased as ig as 


possible; and (4) recommending to the Chairman of the uire- 
ments Committee the quantities of these materials to be allocated 
to the agencies to which responsibility has been delegated for distribu- 
ting materials in accordance with approved program decisions. 

n the simplest terms, the Office of Program and Requirements 
works with the Department of Defense, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the Department of Agriculture, the Petroleum 
‘Ad inistration for Defense, the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, the Defense Minerals Administration, the National Production 
Authority, the Maritime Commission, the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, the Federal Security Agency, and a number of other agencies 
in translating their requirements for production, construction, and 
maintenance and repair into tons of steel, copper, and aluminum. 

These requirements are presented in uniform terms and time periods. 
They represent the material input required to build the schedules of 
military items laid down by the Department of Defense; to produce 
petroleum and refine, store, and transport petroleum products; to 
generate and transmit electric power; to build locomotives, freight 
cars, boats, and trucks; to produce machine tools, engines and tur- 
bines, electrical and electronic equipment, agricultural machinery, 
and all other kinds of industrial and consumer-type products; to 
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build new steel, aluminum, chemical, and other plants; to construct 
pow tie schools, and highways; and to repair and maintain existing 
plant equipment. 

The. staff of the Office of Program and Requirements reviews the 
methods used by all participating agencies in compiling their material 
requirements. This includes the bills of material and other devices 
employed in translating end items into contained steel, copper, and 
aluminum; the lead times allowed from raw materials input to end- 

roduct delivery ; and the assurance that all needs are covered, without 

uplication or omission. Since the total demand for materials to 
meet military, defense-supporting and civilian needs exceeds the 
supplies available to meet these needs, the staff appraises submitted 
requirements to identify more urgent needs and distinguish them 
from less essential and deferrable needs. 

On the supply side, the staff reviews the estimates prepared by the 
materials divisions of the National Production Authority of the quan- 
tities of steel, copper, and aluminum that can be produced. This in- 
cludes the study of producing and fabricating facilties, and the avail- 
ability of alloying materials such as nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, 
chrome, tin, zinc, and chemicals. Where necessary and feasible, the 
staff prepares recommendations for expanding supply. 

Finally, using all available information and the expert knowledge 
of the staffs of participating agencies, the Office of Program and Re- 
quirements analyses supply-demand unbalances and assists in the pro- 
gram decisons that direct specific quantities of controlled materials 
in each calendar quarter to meet miltiary, defense-supporting, and 
civilian requirements. These program decisions specify the amounts 
of steel, copper, and aluminum that the operating agencies are per- 
mitted to distribute to individual manufacturers and contractors. 

The Office of Program and Requirements works with Government 
agencies. It does not deal directly with individual business concerns. 
That relationship is assigned to the agencies that are responsible for 
operations; the Department of Defense with respect to military prime 
contractors; the divisions of the National Production Authority with 
respect to manufacturers of industrial equipment and consumers’ 
goods; the Maritme Commission with respect to the construction of 
ocean-going ships; the Defense Electric Power Administration with 
respect to public utilities; the Federal Security Agency with respect 
to the construction of hospitals and schools, and so forth. 

From the time of its first organization, it has been the continuing 
objective of the Office of Program and Requirements to avoid dupli- 
cation of staff. We have made the greatest possible use of the experi- 
enced and expert staffs of existing agencies. 

The responsibility for allocating scarce materials is a serious one. 
Tn an economy as complex as ours, the job of deciding the quantities 
of materials necessary to assure the completion of defense production 
on schedule, of balancing machinery and equipment with the con- 
struction of new nennigctaniong facilities, of appraising relative 
urgencies and putting first things first, of assuring an output of com- 
ponents such as bearings and motors in quantities sufficient to meet 
production schedules for end products, is an assignment of the greatest 
difficulty. It was recognized from the beginning that every operating 
agency was in a position to contribute to the decision-making process. 
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And it was recognized as a prime requirement that their advice must 
be used in reaching decisons that always involve, for materials in 
short supply giving more to some agences at the cost of giving less to 
others. 

The interagency Requirements Committee was established to advise 
the Chairman of the Requirements Committee in making those de- 
cisions. The Committee’s membership represents every major func- 
tional area. It includes one advisor for each of the following areas: 

Military requirements; agricultural production, mines, public 
utilities, petroleum and gas; transportation; industrial production; 
construction ; civilian economy ; foreign policy ; industrial manpower ; 
and economic stabilization. 

The members of the Requirements Committee are top-level officials. 
The adviser for military requirements is the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board. The adviser for petroleum and gas is the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Petroleum Administration for Defense. Agricul- 
ture’s needs are represented by the Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in the Department of Agriculture. 
In the case of transportation, the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation is a member of the committee. The Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Civilian Requirements in the National Production 
Authority counsels on all needs of the civilian economy, including the 
construction needs of Federal and local government. Officials of 
comparable rank and responsibility serve for all other areas. 

The Requirements Committee meets at frequent intervals to con- 
sider allocation problems and to advise the Chairman in making pro- 
gram decisions. No allocation decisions are made without laying 
all pertinent facts on the table and carefully reviewing the alternative 
and weighing their costs. Beyond this, whenever the need arises, 
technical experts such as the directors of the Lron and Steel, Copper 
and Aluminum and Magnesium Divisions of the National Produc- 
tion Authority are invited to attend as expert consultants. 

Perhaps the best way to explain how allocation decisions are reached 
under the Controlled Materials Plan is to describe the making of the 
program determinations for the fourth quarter of 1951, issued within 
the past few days. This will also serve to outline the kind of prob- 
lems we faced, the magnitude of the unbalance of demand and supply 
for steel, copper and aluminum, and the extent to which all sources 
of information and all experience and expert knowledge were brought 
to bear on the decision-making process. 

When the staff of the Office of Program and Requirements com- 
pleted its summary of requirements for the fourth quarter, as pre- 
sented by the claimant agencies and NPA industry divisions, it found 
the following balance with supply: 
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Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Trigg 
whether the figures for the percentage of requirements over supply 
— all of the requests for steel, or is that the estimated essential 

Mr. Trica. It includes all of the requests for steel. 

Senator Hicken Looper. In other words, someone says “I want to 
make a gadget,” that you consider completely useless in the economy 
as far as the emergency is concerned. Is that counted in the demand ? 

Mr. AnsHEN. This is a statement of the requirements as first pre- 
sented to our office by all of the claimant agencies speaking for their 
various areas. They have been screened by the claimant agency but 
not by our staff. These do not represent individual requests by manu- 
facturers, because at the time these figures were put together manu- 
facturers had not yet filed their application forms. — 

Senator HickeN.Loorrr. What I am trying to get clear is whether, 
for instance, you consider that carbon steel—that is, in the case of 
carbon steel, there is 147 percent essential requirement of carbon steel 
for the present situation that we are in, as compared with the supply. 

Mr. AnsHen. No, sir; these are all requirements, and they include 
some rather ambitious programs in some areas which we were then 
undertaking to screen back. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. So, this 147 percent includes what you and 
various other agencies may deem to be nonessential requirements for 
carbon steel, for instance. You may eventually conclude that a lot of 
that is nonessential, and this includes what all agencies told you they 
need, including defense, industrial materials, and everything. 

Mr. AnsHeNn. At this point we had done nothing to the figures. This 
had been presented to us. This was the problem as we first saw it. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is entirely possible that when the final 
screening is done at the proper level on essential requirements, the 

reentages of requirements over supply may be reduced below the 

res here? 

Mr. AnsHeEN. That is right. I would like to add one thing, if I 
may, sir. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I merely want to get the basis upon which 
these percentages are presented. 

Mr. AnsHEN. Your statement is quite correct. I would like to add 
one point. All of the claimants who presented these figures to us 
presented them with a great deal of supporting documentation and 
analysis, and the gist of what they said was: “These are our estimates 
of essential requirements.” 

Later analysis obviously would lead to the conclusion that some were 
more essential than others. 

Senator Hicxen oorrr. Is it possible they may have used the old 
device of adding on a few percent with the idea that they would get 
cut anyway ? 

Mr. ANsHEN. It is possible. 

The Cuarmman. Evidently each claimant agency did its own screen- 
ing before it came to you. 

r. ANsHEN. That is right. And said that this represented its 
estimate of what was essential in its area. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Thank you. 

Senator Arxen. “Requests” would be a better word than “require- 
ments” there—would it not ?—that is, in order to be technically cor- 
rect. It is what they would like, not what they actually needed. 
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Mr. Awsnen. Actually they call them requirements and they sup- 
port them with very strong documentation to support the statement 
thot this is essential as they see it. 

Senator Arken. Doesn’t this total amount to almost twice as much 
steel as was used last year in the corresponding length of time? 31,- 
000,000 tons—that rate for each quarter would be 124,000,000 for the 
year. It seems to me our domestic requirements were around 70,- 
000,000 last year. 

Mr. Ansuen. The domestic supply was around 70,000,000 tons last 
year. Those requirements are far above any previous levels. It is a 
natural thing. In each area the claimant agency is concerned with one 
program, whether it is power or petroleum, transportation, what have 
you. Naturally their people are full of the problems of that area and 
they see the increasing demand for their output and they present a 
program which reflects their thinking. 

Senator Arken. They do not foresee any decrease in price; do they ¢ 

Mr. AnsHeENn. I do not follow you. 

Senator Arken. They do not foresee any decrease in price? Isn’t 
it a possibility that every user of steel is likely to get his requirements 
and as much more as he can in anticipation of the price increase? 

Mr. Ansnen. There may be some of that thinking. 

Senator Arken. Wouldn't that be the human thing to do? 

Mr. Ansuen. These are human programs and they are put together 
by human beings. 

Senator Arken. How much steel is actually being used by the armed 
services today ? 

Mr. Ansuen. In the fourth quarter the allotment of carbon steel to 
the Department of Defense was just short of 1,600,000 tons. 

Senator Arken. Is that all? 

Mr. Ansuen. That is for their direct allotment to their contractors. 
Tn addition—this is the point that is very often confused in the press— 
in addition, the National Production Authority allots steel to manu- 
facturers of bearings and engines and nuts and bolts and heat ex- 
changers and hundreds of other components which go into the tanks, 
the planes, the ships, the atomic-energy plants. That steel is not part 
of the 1,600,000 figure I just cited. That is allotted by the National 
Production Authority. 

On top of that the Department of Defense procures a great man 
civilian-type products ranging from office equipment and desks an 
chairs to construction machinery, machine tools, heavy tractors, and 
soon. That steel is allotted by the National Production Authority and 
is not part of the 1,600,000 figure which I cited. 

Finally, as a result of the expanding military program, we have had 
a need to build more electric-power capacity, more petroleum-refining 
and transportation capacity, and so on; and that steel is allotted by 
other agencies and is not part of the military figure of 1,600,000. 

Senator Arken. We are producing 31,000,000 tons of steel more this 
year than last; is that right? 

Mr. AnsHeN. No sir. Last year steel production in product tons 
was, I believe, a little bit more than 70,00,000 tons. I can the precise 
figure for you. This year it should be in the neighborhood of 82 or 
83 or 84 million. 
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Senator Arken. We are producing at the rate of 100,000,000 tons. 
Mr, AnsHEN. Those are ingot tons. When they roll the ingots into 
products, they have a certain Pree loss. Those are steel-mill products, 

Senator ArKen. How much will it be this year? 

Mr. AnsHEN. Close to 84 million tons in products—sheets, bars, 
plates, and so forth. 

Senator Arxen. About an 18-percent increase over last year. 

Mr. AnsHEN. I think so. 

Senator Arken. What tons are the allocations based on ? 

Mr. AnsHeN. On the actual supply for this year plus a small 
amount extra to allow for the disappearance after allotment on the 
way to the steel mills. 

Senator Arken. The allocations for the fourth quarter—supplies 
estimated at 21,336,000 tons and the allocations were based on that 
supply ; weren’t they? 

Mr. ANsSHEN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, wok is there a discrepancy here? The fourth 
quarter—lI notice here the carbon steel is 19,264,000. 

Mr. AnsHEN. Plus 1,900,000 of alloy steel. 

Senator A1keN. What becomes of the steel that is produced, this 
21,000,000 tons so that the people with the allocations can’t place 
orders for it? 

Mr. AnsHEN. In the third quarter of this year, Senator, we were 
in the process of making a very difficult transition from an uncon- 
trolled priority system, which existed from the fourth quarter of last 
year until the third quarter of this year, to the Controlled Materials 
Plan under which specific quantities of steel-procurement authority 
are given to individual manufacturers and contractors in each calendar 

uarter. 

7 All of us who lived through this transition period in World War 
II anticipated that the third quarter would be a very difficult period 
in which it would be eaponiliile to assure that every allotment issued 
would be met at the mills by the shipment of steel. 

One reason was there was a great deal of procurement authority 
issued during the spring of this year, when there was no control 
over the use of priorities, when the military were told they could use 
a priority for anything they wanted without control. A great deal 
of procuring authority hung over into the third quarter from the 
second quarter, and no one knew how much it was, and no one knew 
who had the authority. 

We had a difficult time, and those of us who had lived through it 
before knew we would have a difficult time, and Mr. Fleischmann pre- 
dicted that we would have this trouble in the third quarter. 

Senator Arxen. But my question is: What happened to the steel? 

Mr. Ansuen. All of the steel was shipped to owners of preference- 
a certificates, but there were more certificates outstanding hung 
over from the second quarter than the actual steel production in the 
third quarter could meet. 

Senator Arken. And those certificates run over from quarter to 
quarter? 
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Mr. Ansnen. They do not run into the fourth quarter. We have 
killed all of the old preference-rating certificates at the beginning of 
the fourth quarter; so, we expect with confidence from now on a rapid 
improvement. 

ur objective is to be sure, as we were during World War IT under a 
similar control plan, that every ticket issued can be met by a shipment 
of steel from the mills. 

Senator Arken. You think you can assure that all of the allocations 
given for the fourth quarter will be delivered ? 

Mr. Ansuen, I do not think that we can give that assurance, but I 
think we will have a vastly improved performance over the third 
quarter. We hope by the first quarter to be able to deliver that as- 
surance. One reason we are so confident is during World War IT we 
had a similar Controlled Materials Plan. After a difficult transition 
period, it worked very successfully to channel steel to those who were 
authorized to procure steel, and there was no difficulty in terms of 
unfilled orders. We have the same plan in operation now, and many 
of the same people are trying to make it run. 

Senator Arxen. In the third quarter some who had certificates got 
virtually the full amount of their allocation and others got none what- 
soever; is that correct? 

Mr. Ansuen. Most people got something, but very few got all they 
were authorized to get. 

Senator Arken. far as I can learn, there was nothing at all se- 
cured for highways and bridges, for bridges particularly. I guess 
there was some reinforcement steel for highways. 

Mr. Ansuen. There was some structural steel. Whenever a man 
has a ticket which he cannot place at a mill, he makes a noise about 


it, as he naturally should. The man who is able to place his tickets 


“what a fine 


frequently doesn’t take the trouble to come, in and = 
e is happy as 


piece of work you did; all my orders were placed.” 
it Is. 

Senator Arxen. Am I correct in assuming the railroads got vir- 
tually the entire amount of their allocation? 

Mr. Ansuen. I do not know. 

Senator Arken. Whereas highways got very little and in most 
States none whatsoever ? 

Mr. Ansuen. I do not know that. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any method to follow through to see 
whether or not those to whom steel is allocated make use of it for 
the purposes for which they apply ? 

Mr. Ansuen. We have several methods, and I would like to describe 
them. 

The CuarrMan. Just in a moment. We hear quite often of steel 
being offered in the black market. You hear reports of that, I 
suppose ¢ 

r. AnsHEN. We have heard such reports. 

The Cuarrman. Have you checked into those? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir. Mr. Fleischmann has a compliance staff 
hard at work trying to run down every one of those cases, and he 
would be delighted, I know, to have the names and addresses of people 
concerned that come to your attention, because he is running them 
down as fast as he can. 
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The Cuarrman. With the permission of the committee, I am going 
to insert a letter from the Thomson Machinery Co., of Thibodaux, 
La., not far from where I live, addressed to me. Attached to this 
letter is one addressed to the Small Business Investigating Commit- 
tee. and I would like to read one paragraph of the attached letter to 
the main letter: 


We cite this inasmuch at it is difficult to conceive how certain suppliers, 
especially in the East and the Midwest, under these times of shortages, could 
cireularize stock lists, one sample of which we attach for your ready reference. 
This Laube Steel Co., we have never heard of, nor do we recall ever having 
received any stock lists from them in the past. Last Friday we sent an 
inquiry to these people, and have just received a telephone call from a Mr, 
Gore of that firm, indicating that the largest portion of our inquiry to these 
people could be handled for immediate shipment on a basis of $10.95 per hun- 
dredweight, f. o. b. New York City. When cost of steel material has been com- 
puted on a basis of $7.50 per hundredweight, f. o. b. our plant, which is the 
normal average mill cost, and what with price controls and a firm determination 
by Government officials, as well as legitimate industrial leaders of the Nation 
to fight inflation, steel that costs $249 a ton instead of $140, makes it almost 
prohibitive. 


I will ask permission to put that in the record, and I would like 
you to make a special effort, not tomorrow, but today, and check on 
this Laube Co. That is only one, and we may furnish you with others. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Turropaux, La., September 17, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We understand, from the press, that as chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee of the Senate, you are conducting a fact-finding in- 
vestigation, devoting a portion of your efforts to the farm-machinery industry. 

As you already know, our firm is engaged in the manufacture of special sugar- 
cane-field tools. For the past year, our ability to obtain sufficient steel to con- 
duct our normal volume of business has been most unsuccessful. 

During the latter half of 1950, it was impossible to get any mill to accept our 
orders. In practically each instance we were informed that due to the voluntary 
railroad-car program, the petroleum program, etc., they were not able to accept 
any but DO rated orders. Finally after much correspondence and at least 
three trips to Washington to discuss the matter with the Farm Machinery Divi- 
sion of NPA, we were given, in April, a DO—45 rating of some six-hundred-and- 
some-odd tons of carbon steel. At that time we informed NPA that our mill 
sources had already been sold out through the second quarter of 1951, and it 
was generally conceded that CMP would come into effect for the third quarter 
of 1951. The greater portion of this DO—45 tonnage, we were only able to have 
accepted by the mills for the fourth quarter of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952. 
With the advent of CMP, all of these DO—45 orders were automatically canceled, 
uniess we would be in a position to validate them in line with CMP regulations; 
with the net result that is explained in the attached letter and résumé, these 
being directed to the Senate Small Investigation Committee as a result of a 
visit by the writer with our junior Senator, Russell Long, who is, as you know, 
a member of the committee. 

Summing up briefly, with the information we have received thus far, regard- 
ing our ability to place first quarter 1952 orders, the first refusal of which has 
come to us from Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. today, leads us to be quite fearful 
of our abiilty to obtain sufficient legitimately priced steel to conduct our normal 
business beyond the end of this current year. 

We are not alone in this predicament. We understand from certain other 
steel users in this area, most of whom are engaged in sugar-mill work, that 
they have been, and are faced with the same situation in regard to their steel 
requirements. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMSON MACHINERY Co., INC., 
By E. J. Turac. 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1951. 
Senate SMALL Business INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Care of Hon. Russell J. Long) 

GENTLEMEN : In line with the writer’s conversation with you in your office, 
with Mr. Bourg, a few weeks ago, regarding the steel procurement situation, beg 
to advise that we have discussed this matter with both the Thibodaux Boiler 
Works, of Thibodaux, La., and the Nadler Foundry & Machine Co., of Plaquemine, 
La., both of whom have agreed to furnish you with a résumé of their experiences 
along these lines, Before this letter, with our attached statement is posted, we 
may be in possession of their statements, and will try to furnish them altogether. 

In addition to the fact that we are unable to schedule any sufficient quantity 
of material with our normal mill suppliers, it is extremely difficult and almost 
impossible to obtain sufficient quantities of steel from the local warehouse sources 
to cover current operations. Apparently, therefore, the warehouse people, with- 
in the New Orleans and Houston trade territories, are faced with similar prob- 
lems; and they are unable to obtain sufficient quantities of material to main- 
tain normal inventories. y 

We cite this inasmuch as it is difficult to conceive how certain suppliers, espe- 
cially in the East and the Midwest, under these times of shortages, could circular- 
ize stock lists, one sample of which we attach for your ready reference. This 
Laube Steel Co., we have never heard of, nor do we recall ever having received 
any stock lists from them in the past. Last Friday we sent an inquiry to these 
people, and have just received a telephone call from a Mr. Gore of that firm, in- 
dicating that the largest portion of our inquiry could be handled for immediate 
shipment on a basis of $10.95 per hundredweight, f. 0. b. New York City. When 
cost of steel material has been computed on a basis of $7.50 per hundred-weight, 
f. o. b. our plant, which is the normal average mill cost, and what with price 
controls and a firm determination by Government officials, as well as legitimate 
industrial leaders of the Nation to fight inflation, steel that costs $249 a ton 
instead of $140, makes it almost prohibitive. 

Assuring you of the writer's appreciation for the time given him and Mr. 
Bourg, and sincerely thanking you for anything you might be able to do to help 
our area out in obtaining its fair share of steel allotments by the normal sup- 
pliers to this area; we are, 


Yours very truly, 
THOMSON Macuinery Co., INC., 


By E. J. Tutac, 


Thomson Machinery Co., Inc., Thibodaux, La., manufacturer of a complete 
line of special sugarcane field farm machinery (circular attached), was allocated 
on third quarter CMP 4B application filed May 16, 1951, and approved by NPA 
on June 28, 1951, for a total of approximately 313 net tons of carbon steel. 
Against this third quarter allotment, with our mills, we revalidated CMP orders 
that had originally been placed with a DO rating, totaling not in excess of 75 
net tons. After receipt of this third quarter allotment, however, our mill sup- 
pliers informed us that they could not accept any additional tonnage for this 
third-quarter period. All efforts to get any of our normal mill suppliers to accept 
additional tonnage for the third quarter have been unsuccessful up to this time. 

Our CMP 4B applications for fourth quarter, 1951, were prepared and for- 
warded to NPA under date of July 30, 1951, to cover differences between the 
advance allotments that were offered and permitted at the time the third 
quarter applications were received. This advance allotment was required by 
us, however, to validate orders with class A producers. We were therefore un- 
able to use any of this allotment for the purchase of any steel products of our 
own. 

The approved applications totaling approximately 145 tons of carbon steel 
for the fourth quarter were received at different times, due to the fact that 
applications were processed in New Orleans and Washington. The New Orleans 
application, totaling approximately 34 net tons of carbon steel, was approved 
and received by us on August 15. The other application, which covered the 
larger portion of our requirements for the fourth quarter, was issued and ap- 
proved through Washington, under date of September 10, totaling 101 net tons 
of carbon steel for the fourth quarter. 
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Information from our mills, however, indicated that revalidation of orders, 
already on their books, had to be made prior to August 15. One such order that 
had been placed by us under a DO rating, on April 23, scheduled for fourth 
quarter delivery, was therefore canceled by our supplier, the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. inasmuch as our approved CMP authorization was received 
on September 10. It is therefore impossible for us to enter a new order with 
either Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., or 
Sheffield Steel Corp., our three normal mill suppliers, for a fourth-quarter 
delivery. 

On our fourth quarter CMP authorization, advance allotments for first quar- 
ter, 1952, have been included for the purpose of placing orders in sufficient time 
to meet the mill requirements; however, before any such orders can be placed 
and accepted by the respective New Orleans sales offices of these three mills, 
they must inform the purchaser that the books are open for the first quarter. 
To date, we have received no such information from any one of our suppliers. 
We have, however, submitted bona fide and certified purchase orders for first 
quarter, 1952, mill delivery, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. through its New 
Orleans sales office, as well as to Sheffield Steel Corp. through its New Orleans 
sales office; but to date we have received no word from Sheffield Steel Corp. 
regarding this order. We are, however, today in receipt of a telephone call from 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., at New Orleans, advising us that the New Orleans 
sales office has been informed, by its Pittsburgh general office, not to submit 
any additional first quarter orders, as they are already completely booked up 
for this period. 

From the information we have received from the steel people, the general 
statement is that with NPA directive controlled material orders from other 
than normal purchasers, and every other bit of NPA regulations to which they 
must adhere, it is becoming almost impossible for them to conduct their business 
in such a manner as to permit fair distribution of their products to the trade. 
How accurate these statements are, we have no way to determine ; but, obviously, 
if as NPA states not in excess of 30 percent of the national steel output has been 
earmarked for direct military requirements, we cannot conceive of how, with 
warehouse inventories at a minimum, and very few if any normal steel users 
in this area able to obtain any commitments, just where the 70 percent portion 
of the steel that should be allotted to this area is being distributed. 
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Senator HickenLoorrer. Mr. Chairman, my State has a oe man 
small manufacturers and some fairly sized ones, that use a lot of steel. 

It is not daily but every time I have a contact with these small 
manufacturers, who are having difficulty and who have traded with 
the steel mills for many, many years, I get the same answer, that they 
can buy almost all the steel if they want to go into the black market 
and buy from brokers who were never brokers before and who now 
have suddenly come into the market. 

I am told repeatedly—and I cannot document this as yet—but I am 
told repeatedly that especially places in the Middle West there are 
houses literally loaded to the eaves with steel. I am trying to get 
some definite locations of those, but the ple who tell me these 
things are perfectly honorable ple. They say they cannot do 
business with this gray market or black market, because they are asked 
a price for steel from 50 to 100 and 150 percent over and above the 
mill price, which is the standard mill price. 

Now that has been going on for a year, and we seem to be getting 
no place with it. These people who seem to be able to get steel for 
resale at a very fancy profit indeed, seem to be flourishing and going 
right along without any hindrance; and the normal-business people 
who need steel desperately, even in moderate amounts, to keep their 
places going, are just bleeding to death by easy stages. Some of them 
say they know right where the steel is in the warehouses, but they have 
to pay this exorbitant price in a round-the-corner deal, which most of 
them say they simply won’t do. 

In the first place, they can’t afford it, and in the second place, they 
would rather deal in legitimate channels. 

Senator Arken. Apparently your correspondent was being asked 


to pay about $50 a ton above what is considered to be the ethical 
black-market price of $190 a ton, as I understand. 
Senator HickenLoorer. We apparently are getting into the ethical 


black market, as you call it. 
Senator Arxen. I understand there is a so-called ethical black- 


market ive of $190, and the price set by—what is the legal price, 


$140? bout $140. 

Senator Hicken woorrr. There are two terms which have develo 
in the last few months. One is the “ethical black market” and the other 
is the “economy of a normal emergency.” I don’t know what a normal 
emergency is, but those two terms have developed now in the lingo 
of governmental discussion. 

he Cuarrman. You suggested to us a moment ago that you had 
methods of following through after the steel is allocated. If it will 
not take too long, will you tell us how that is done? 

Mr. Ansnen. In the first place, every month we have a report made 
by all of the steel mills showing their shipments for every type of 
steel product broken down by program symbol. That is, a svete 18 
attached to every order showing whether it is Department of Defense, 
atomic energy, petroleum, power, various kinds of programs. So that 
we have a mill shipment report beginning I think with the month of 
July and continuing month by month, showing shipments by program 
symbol, which we can compare with the amounts we allotted to each 

ney. 
 eThat is one check on how the agency program was actually sup- 
ported by shipments from the steel mills. There is the same for copper 
and aluminum, I might say. 
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Second, as I mentioned a couple of minutes ago, the National Pro- 
duction Authority has a compliance staff, which is engaged all over 
the country in trying to run down cases of noncompliance, whether it 
is with respect to black marketing of steel or accumulation of inven- 
tory in excess of the limits established by the regulations. 

I would be glad, I might say, to refer this to them promptly and 
get an answer, but I do want to repeat a statement I have heard Mr. 
Fleischmann, as the Administrator of NPA, make several times before 
committees here on the Hill and in talking to us, talking to his own 
staff: First, that he is most concerned to run down every case of vio- 
lation; second, that so far as his staff has yet been able to run down 
these cases, they have found in many instances that the reports are 
in error. 

If I may take a moment, I would like to cite one particular case. 

Senator Hicxenwoorer. In most of the instances that came to my 
office the companies sent the solicitation for business right along with 
them, where they quoted the price for steel, they didn’t quote the 
normal mill price, but quoted what this broker would sell fiheen cer- 
tain specifications of steel for. That was a direct solicitation, and 
in most cases the company said they had never heard of the broker 
before. 

Mr. AnsHen. We would like to have those cases, and I assure you 
they will be run down promptly. 

Mr. Tries. Senator, did I understand you to say they were turned 
in, the case you speak of ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. They have been referred. 

Mr. Tries. We will check into it. We are very anxious to run these 
down case by case and try and dry up any black market if possible. 
That is why we have a compliance staff. This black market is a tough 
thing to deal with. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I understand that it is difficult. 

Mr. Trice. I want to assure you we will put all the people we can 
on it to try to remedy the situation. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I might say I have received some com- 
plaints, too, that the steel companies themselves are not quite as vigor- 
ous in cooperating to stop this as they might be—that is, in some in- 
stances. I think that might be a very important source of beginning 
this thing, right at the steel company itself. It would seem to me they 
could have done more in the past to bring this matter under control 
than they have in certain instances. I don’t mean to say every in- 
stance by any means, but I do know at least one or two instances where 
steel mills were not at all cooperative in attempting to handle this. 

The Carman. In that connection, do you check whether or not 
the steel mills give you the proper information ? 

Mr. AnsHeN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You have some inspection of that ? 

Mr. ANSHEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. You are satisfied you get accurate information from 
the mills? 

~ ANsHEN. From the mills on their shipments, yes, I think 
we do. 

Senator Arxen. Mr. DiSalle before the Banking and Currency 
Committee one night assured the committee that his organization 
knew where every animal sold in the United States was slaughtered, 
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and he said it with a straight face. I wondered if you were as sure 
of your information as he was. 

Senator Hicxen.oorrr. I think he is right. I think every animal 
slausghtered in the United States is slaughtered in the United States, 
and to that extent he knows where they are slaughtered. 

Mr. Triec. Fortunately, there aren’t as many steel mills as there 
are slaughterers of cattle. 

Senator Arken. From what I hear there are getting to be about as 
many steel dealers. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. There are a lot in our State. 

The Cuamman. Now in allocating steel to these various appli- 
cants, have you a yardstick to go by as to what percentage you are 
going to give for this, that, or the other applicant ? 

Mr. Ansuen. I think that question, Mr. Chairman, is covered in 
good part in the balance of Mr. Trigg’s statement, because he tells 
here how the fourth-quarter allocations were made; and if it isn’t 
covered, I will be glad to deal with that question. 

The Cuamman. What prompts the question is that last Friday, 
when we were having our hearings here, I asked in particular about 
steel allocations for the manufacturer of nitrogen and other elements 
that constitute fertilizer. At my request the American Plant Food 
Council, Inc., managed by Mr. Truitt, furnished the committee 
today—and I will ask that this be incorporated in the record at this 
point—a letter indicating the amount applied for by various com- 
panies, first naming the companies and the amount applied for, the 
amount certified, the percentage allowed, and the release reference. 
I am informed that up to the moment no steel has been allocated. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows :) 

AMERICAN PrLAnt Foop Councit, INc., 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1951. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: In response to your query to me, made in connection 
with the testimony of Mr. Kenneth A. Spencer before your committee on Septem- 
ber 21, please note listed below the names, location, amount applied for, amount 
certified, percentage allowed, and reference information for certificates of neces- 
sity granted on anhydrous ammonia. 





} | | 
‘ . : | Amount | Amount 
Name of company applied for | certified 


Pereent- | 
age al- Release reference 
lowec 





The Atlantic Refining Co., Point Breeze, Phila- | $3, 400,000 | $3, 400, 000 
delphia, refinery. | 

Lion Oi] Co., Charlotte, N. C__. aialll .| 30,516, 000 | 

Food Machinery & Chemical Co., South Charles- | 2, 503, 000 | 
ton, W. Va. 

Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala__..........| 6,000,000 

Phillins Chemical Co., Texas Gulf coast _.| 38, 760, 000 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., South Point, Ohio.| 7, 270,000 


s 


DPA-124, Sept. 13, 
1951. 


Do. 
Do, 


Zs 


Do. 

Do. 
DPA-111, Aug. 20, 

1951. 
DPA-9, July 23, 


1951. 
Do. 


Ss 


Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo County, Miss.| 6, 037, 500 
Dow Chemical Co. (ammonia), Freeport, Tex...-| 4, 316, 800 
Shell Chemical Corp., Dominguez, Calif | 7, 600, 000 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Sterlington, La.....| 20, 537, 000 


Do, 
DPA-87, July 16, 
1951. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


| 
Spencer Chemica] Co., Vicksburg, Miss...... ....) 13, 958, 000 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Lake Charles, La_...| 2, 266, 801 
Hooker Electro-Chemical Co., Tacoma, Wash....| 1, 894, 700 | 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyandotte, Mich___| 
Diamond Alkali Co., Housten, Tex ee 
y= Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio (anhy- 

rous). 


BSSERe Be: 
g8szus 58 
SSSEES SEE & 


Do. 
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The American Plant Food Council, Inc., properly is not in possession of de- 
tailed information regarding the steel requirements for these proposed plants. 
We believe such information is obtainable by your committee from the National 
Production Authority. 


Sincerely yours, 
Paut T. Truitt, President. 


Mr. AnsHeEN. I would like to comment on that. 

The Cuartrman. In that connection I would like to know—in other 
words, it is my considered judgment that steel allocation as well as 
copper and other materials ought certainly to be given to those who 
produce the wherewithal, such as food and fiber, which is more es- 
sential than cannon, as I indicated last week. It strikes me that unless 
a person has food to live on and clothes to wear, he might not be able 
to produce these things that are so necessary for our defense. 

Mr. ANsHEN. May I make two comments, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. AnsHEN. First with respect to a statement such as this, that 
affects individual plants, the Defense Production Administration, with 
which organization Mr. Trigg and I are associated, does not deal 
directly with individual business concerns. We have no responsibility 
for and no authority for allocating direct to individual manufacturers 
or contractors. 

The CuarrmMan. But you do, though—— 

Mr. ANsHeEN. For broad areas. 

The Cuatrman. Do you state how much is allocated for this pur- 

Mr. ANsHEN. We state, for example, how much shall be allocated 
for industrial construction. The facilities and construction bureau 
of the National Production Administration decide how to distribute 
that lump of steel we give them among all types of construction 
projects that are brought to them. 

he CuarrMan. What yardstick do you use in allocating for in- 
dustrial production? Do you take into consideration what that steel 
is finally going to be used for ? 

Mr. ANsHEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What yardstick do you use in allocating for farm 
machinery or for the production of machinery to produce nitrogen 
and the things that are so necessary to increase crop production ? 

Mr. AnsHEN. We examine all of the demands for structural steel. 
The military has a big demand for defense construction for new air- 
fields, and so forth. 

The Carman. You say “demand.” Is that in quantity? 

_ Mr. Ansuen. Yes; tons of steel required for all military construc- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. You give the military all they require? 

Mr. ANSHEN. No, sir; we have not given them all they require. 

The Cuarrman. I mean directly. 

Mr. ANsHeN. After we have carefully reviewed with them the way 
they determined what their tonnage requirements were—in every case 
we have found errors, duplications, bad scheduling, where they have 
tried to push up into one quarter construction requirements which 
could without endangering their program at all be spread out over a 
jonges pac of time. It is not our job obviously to decide how many 
tanks, how many planes. The Joint Chiefs of Staff decide that we 
need so many. That is their responsibility. However, it is our re- 
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sponsibility to review most carefully with the Department of Defense 
how they translate their end product schedules into material input. 
We have to be sure that they don’t ask for everything at once when 
they could space it out, because if we give them all they ask for at 
once, obviously some other important users have to stand back and 
it isn’t a balanced oe. ger 

Senator Ture. Have you found when you reviewed their actions 
in the past that they have been in error? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir, on occasion. 

Senator Ture. On occasion ? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And it involved quite a number of tons of steel and 
strategic material ? 

Mr. Ansan. On some occasions, yes. We found many instances 
where they agreed with us that a rescheduling would be possible, 
feasible, and would not endanger their program. 

Senator Ture. Did they consent to a rescheduling ? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir: 

Senator Ture. So that our whole national economy could function 
as close to normal as possible. 

Mr. Ansuen. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Mr. Ansuen.* That is perfectly all right. We do the same kind 
of an examination of the structural steel requirements presented to 
us for every other program in the economy, including transportation, 
agriculture, industrial expansion, petroleum refining and pipeline 
expansion—all of the Pani % We line them up. Now in the case of 


structural steel, as Mr. Trigg’s statement goes on to point out, the 


demand was something over 180 percent of supply. Now, our staff 
worked with staffs of all of these agencies to try to phase out re- 
quirements better. We made some gains that way, all across the 
line, because we showed them the problem. We can’t do this all at 
once. Then the Requirement Committee, which Mr. Trigg just de- 
scribed to you, sat with us day after day and reviewed these claims 
and tried to array them in an order of urgency. For example, we 
looked at the very ambitious plans now on foot to expand our pro- 
duction facilities for basic materials such as aluminum and steel. 
We decided in cooperation with the Facilities and Construction Bu- 
reau what the aluminum plant expansion requirements were. It was 
their judgment, after looking at the needs for that aluminum, which 
was necessary to support our growing aircraft program as well as 
to provide transmission lines for the atomic energy plants and for 
the aluminum plants themselves, that they ought to meet the alumi- 
num structural steel requirements in full, because that program had 
to go through, or every other program that needed aluminum would 
fall on its face this year and next year. 

In the case of steel, urgent as that program was, in view of the many 
other demands for structural steel, which were also urgent, the F acil- 
ities and Construction Bureau of NPA—that was their decision—they 
knew they could not give 100 percent of the steel for the steel expan- 
sion program. They sat down with the Iron and Steel Division of the 
NPA and looked at every single project in the whole steel expansion 
program—blast furnaces, open hearth, and finishing mill. They picked 
out the projects, most of them in the early stage of fabrication, such 
as blast furnaces, and said these must come through first on schedule. 
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We will meet their structural steel requirements in full. Some of these 
finishing facilities, which we won’t need until next year anynow, we 
will not satisfy this quarter because we can’t give them all they need. 


By examining every single project in detail they were convinced, the 
directors of the Bureau told me this, they had saved steel for other 
uses without seriously endangering the accomplishment of the steel 
expansion ae. 


They did the same thing for every other program. We made the 
decision, we in the Defense Production Administration, with the 
advice of all the claimants on the Requirements Committee, made the 
decision about how much structural steel should be allotted to in- 
dustrial expansion, as a group, looking at all those programs in com- 
petition with each other, and asking all our advisers which shall we 
satisfy 100 percent, which must be cut back, what can be deferred, 
and then we came to industrial expansion and we used our combined 
judgment to determine the tonnage that would go there. Then it be- 
came the responsibility of the Facilities and Construction Bureau of 
NPA, which is much more familiar than we are with the details of 
individual industry construction needs, to distribute within the total 
we gave them to individual plants which had filed applications for 
steel to carry on construction projects. 

I might say the kind of program that we had to defer is typified 
by such things as public roads and schools. Urgent as those needs 
are, we had to save some structural steel, and the entire committee 
advising us decided that we certainly would need steel for elementary 
and secondary schools in areas of new and rapid population growth, 
new defense centers; but many other schools, however badly needed 
they were, would have to wait two or three quarters because they 
couldn’t meet their needs in full. The same way in the case of roads. 

All these needs were important, but some in our combined judgment 
had to be classed as deferable. 

The Cuatmrman. Judging from what you state, you must have access 
to all of the applications that have been certified as necessary by the 
various agencies that act as go-between between you and the appli- 
cants. 

Mr. Ansuen. The individual contractors file—— 

The Cuarrman, I placed in the record there a list of applicants 
who have applied for machinery, steel, and other materials for the 
production of fertilizer and fertilizer products. I wonder if you 
would be good enough to, at your leisure, look into these applications 
and tell us how much steel has been allocated to each, whether a cer- 
tificate has been allocated, and if you don’t have it, maybe you can 
get it. 

Mr. Ansuen. I will be glad to find out. All these applications 
come to various divisions of NPA. We don’t touch them. 

The Cuamman. How do you make your allocation? You should 
know something about them. 

Mr. AnsHen. We have a full and detailed review with every in- 
dustry division of NPA and every claimant agency. This process 
takes weeks. We make them come in one by one, describe how they 
put their requirements together, what kind of needs they represent 
they are claiming for, but we obviously with a small staff cannot 
look at thirty or forty or forty-five thousand individual applications 
which come in. 
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The Cuarmman. It is your agency that makes the allocation ? 

Mr. Ansuen. For areas such as farm machinery, such as industrial 
construction. From there on the appropriate division of NPA takes 
up the job of distributing the lump of structural steel we assign to 
them in industrial construction to individual plants, and they make 
their decisions. 

The Cuamman. How long have you been in your present job? 

Mr. Ansuen. I have been working on this kind of work since last 
February, and I had 4 years of similar experience with the War 
Production Board in the last war. 

The Cuarman. Give us a little of your background. 

Mr. Ansnen. My name is Melvin Anshen and I am currently 
Assistant Deputy Administrator for Program and Requirements in 
the Defense Production Administration. 

I have been in this position—there have been one or two title 
changes, which have been of no consequence—since February of this 
year. 
~ During World War II, I was with the War Production Board for 
about 41 years, for the first 2 years of the period as Deputy Director 
of the Controllers Division and the last 244 years as Director of the 
Research Coordination Staff. 

Between World War IT and the present period I have been on the 
faculty of the School of Business of Indiana University. I have also 
been consultant to the National Security Resources Board and the 
National Production Authority. 

Senator Jounston. What was your background before going into 
the Government? 

Mr. Ansuen. I am a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
Business School. 

Senator Jounson. In what business activities have you been en- 
gaged? 

Mr. Ansnen. I have not been in private business. I have been a 
consultant to a member of business firms and have been a member 
of the faculty of the School of Business of Indiana University since 
my graduation from the Harvard Business School, except for the 
period that I have just described with the War Production Board and 
my present assignment here. 

The Cuarrman. If you can’t give us the answer to the question just 
asked, you can obtain it. 

Mr. Ansuen. I will obtain it. 

The Cuarrman. If no steel was allocated, we would like to know 
why. 

Mr. Ansuen. I will find out. 

The Cuatrman. And if some will be available in the next quarter, 
we would like to know that because, as I understand, a good many of 
these companies have been ready to go, they have had the plans, and 
as a matter of fact of my own personal knowledge, I know of one that 
has had the foundation in for quite some time, since World War IT. 
It would save a lot of steel and cement, and all they need to do is to 
put a building over this foundation and they would be ready to go 
in as months and produce nitrogen, ammonia, that is needed so 
much. 4 
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Aside from giving us the status of the steel needs of each company 
I have mentioned in this memorandum, I have a memorandum here 
from one of them and I will quote—you might check on this: 

As far as we know and leaving aside any steel available in the fourth quarter 
of 1951, from the allotment to the Secretary of Agriculture not a single com- 
pany having a certificate for a nitrogen plant received any steel for the quarter. 
Practically speaking, a program made out by Agriculture and approved by 
NPA for vitally needed products has been delayed by NPA by its failure to 
make a relatively small amount of steel available. 

I wish you would look into that. 

Mr. AnsuENn. We will look into it. We don’t know why NPA 
made the decision. We will find out. That is, why they made the 
decision to allocate the very small amount available to them to one 
construction project and not to another. We gave them an allotment 
of structural steel for industrial expansion. I will be glad to find out 
about this particular item. 

The Cuarrman. I am hopeful that those in authority up there will 
place requirements for irodiackion of food and fiber on a par with the 
military needs, because I believe it is necessary. In my book it ought 
to come first, because without food and fiber you can’t do these other 
things we are now doing. It strikes me it ought to be priority No. 1. 

Senator Arken. You referred to road building. 

Mr. ANSHEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. That you couldn’t give them all they wanted. I 
had a delegation from New England the other day representing all 
the New England States. They weren’t complaining as to the alloca- 
tions. They were complaining that they couldn’t buy a ton of steel. 

Isay aton. I think out of some 800 tons they got 34 tons. I don’t 
know whether Connecticut got any. Connecticut and Vermont ap- 
parently had not been able to get any. The other States got a little 
for reinforcing, but their complaint was not as to your allocations. 
They would accept them. However, the allocations didn’t mean any- 
thing. Nobody would sell them steel. 

Senator Jounston. Do you allocate more steel than can be de- 
livered ? 

Mr. Ansuen. No, sir. We allocate a small amount in excess of the 
supply because our experience repeatedly during World War II was 
that not all of the allotments we give the claimant agencies ultimately 
end up at the mills, and there is a good reason for that. 

When we give an allotment to the Department of Defense, which is 
a very complicated organization, they have to filter that allotment 
down before it gets into the hands of the manufacturer through sev- 
eral organizational levels. We give the allotment, for example, to the 
Munitions Board. It has to break that down between Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Within each of those departments they have to break 
it down by technical services, and then within each technical service 
to the procuring offices in the field. Very naturally, at almost every 
level, a small reserve is held back to deal with emergencies and un- 
foreseen contingencies, changes in program levels, and every single 
quarter some part of these reserves, which are modest amounts at each 
level, don’t get allotted. 

It happens in the other agencies as well. We had a very thorough 
study made of this thing in World War I], and it proved that in order 
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to get a full demand at the mills, to assure that production wasn’t lost 
because of lack of orders, it was essential to overallot by small 
amounts. That is consistent with our objective of having every ton 
cashed. We are moving in that direction, sir. 

Any one of these States that has difficulty in placing orders should 
bring that to the immediate attention of the Iron and Steel Division 
of NPA, which is setting up a group to help them. 

Senator Arxen. They have been y Sethe that to your attention 
every week and almost every day; I have been calling day after day 
myself. They still don’t get any and they designate, for instance, 
a strategic military highway and yet that highway is worth no more 
in the event of war than the weakest bridge. When they have got a 
bridge posted for 6 to 10 tons on a strategic highway and can’t get a 
ton of steel, something is wrong. 

Senator Tiestaste Oe this matter of roads, if this would be appro- 
poets I would say we have had quite exhaustive hearings on that. 

1e Senator from Vermont and every other Senator is invited to 
appear before our committee if he cares to do so. We recognize it 
is a difficult problem and we have been urging, in every way we can, 
improvement in that matter. However, I don’t believe this is the 
committee at this time that has that particular problem before it. I 
invite the Senator from Vermont to appear before our committee if 
he cares to do so. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, Mr. Trigg. 

Mr. Triec. This excess of uirements over supply reflected a 
rowing military program, as well as expansion in a number of direct 
efense-supporting areas such as electric power, petroleum, industrial 

construction, industrial equipment and machinery, and transporta- 

tion. It is important to note that it did not include high-level re- 

quirements for passenger automobiles and consumers’ durable goods; 

material requirements for these products were reflected at the cut- 

back levels established in the third quarter, roughly 70 percent of a 
re-Korea base for durable goods and about 65 percent of the same 
ase for automobiles. 

In reviewing requirements to bring them into balance with avail- 
able supplies, we were guided by three basic policies: (1) The mate- 
rial needs of the approved military program should be satisfied in 
full, after careful screening to eliminate errors, duplications, waste, 
and improper scheduling; (2) the material needs of defense- 
supporting activities should be satisfied, after similar screening, to 
the maximum extent consistent with the limited amounts of steel, 
copper, and aluminum available for distribution, and consistent with 
securing a proper balance between construction and equipment, be- 
tween components and end. products, and between the production of 
energy resources and the demand for these resources; and (3) pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods should not be subject to sudden, drastic 
cut-back because of the great danger of creating pools of unemployed 
labor and contributing to inflationary forces, but should be curtailed 
to the extent necessary to free critical materials for more urgent 
defense uses. 

As a first step in the review of requirements, the agency and ma- 
terials specialists of the Office of Program and Requirements, work- 
ing with the experts of the NPA Steel, Copper, and Aluminum Divi- 
sions, went over each agency’s presented requirements with a fine- 
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tooth comb. The objective of this review was to validate methods 
used in compiling requirements, check on lead-time factors, assure non- 
dupli¢ation in coverage, and appraise balance among agency pro- 
grams and among the programs of different agencies. In the course 
om this review it was possible to establish levels of relative urgency, 
to identify some programs the fulfillment of which could be deferred 
for one or more calendar quarters without serious or harmful effects, to 
suggest ways to conserve critical materials, and to eliminate waste- 
ful use of materials. 

On the basis of this review, in the course of which the various 
claimant agency staffs had an opportunity to appraise each other’s 
programs and participate in the paring-down process, tentative, 

reliminary recommendations were prepared to bring demand into 

alance with supply. These necessarily involved cut-backs in every 
program. These recommendations were placed before the members 
of the interagency Program Adjustment Couanitine for its review. 

The Program Adjustment Committee is the principal working sub- 
committee of the Requirements Committee. Its membership includes 
the alternates to the members of the Requirements Committee, and 
additional members from a number of claimant agencies that do not 
have direct representation on the Requirements Committee. The 
meetings of the Program Adjustment Committee were also attended 
by members of the staffs of the NPA Steel, Copper, and Aluminum 
Divisions, so that their expert knowledge of manufacturing methods 
and product mix could be used in reviewing proposals for change. 
The tammy Adjustment Committee met morning and afternoon for 
5 days. As a result of their meetings, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee was able to forward to the Requirements Committee a proposed 
fourth quarter allocation program that gave effect to a number of 
modifications in the preliminary proposals prepared by the com- 
bined staffs. 

A number of fundamental problems remained for consideration 
by the Requirements Committee. One was the level at which produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles and other consumers’ goods should be 
supported in the fourth quarter. Massive demands for steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum in defense-related areas could be met only by dras- 
tic cuts in consumers’ goods. In the case of copper, in fact, even a 
reduction to zero in consumers’ goods would have left a deficiency in 
the supply of brass mill products. A second problem centered in con- 
struction. The supply of structual shapes was far below the demand 
and it was obvious that construction—which was coming under quan- 
titative control for the first time in the fourth quarter—must be cut 
back severely because of the shortage in heavy structurals. In doing 
this, it was important to support to the maximum possible extent the 
material requirements for the steel, aluminum, and chemical expan- 
sion programs which would ultimately increase basic material sup- 
plies and eliminate shortages. In addition, there were appeals from 
the recommendations of the Program Adjustment Committee pre- 
sented by the Petroleum Administration for Defense, the Defense 
Electric Power Administration, some of the NPA industry divisions 
concerned with such products as metal-working machinery, electron- 
ics, and related equipment, and other agencies. 

_ The Requirements Committee met in several sessions to review these 
issues. e chairman of the committee heard their advice and, on 
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the basis of the facts of the supply-demand balance, the counsel of his 
staff, and the advice of the members of the Requirements Committee 
prepared the final allocation decisions. As a safeguard against unfore- 
seen contingencies such as late changes in important programs and in- 
equities not apparent at the time, about 5 percent of the anticipated 
supply was held back as a reserve, to be distributed at a later date. 

It then became the responsibility of the agencies and the divisions 
to break these allocations down to the quantities of materials to be dis- 
tributed to individual manufacturers and contractors in response to 
their applications on the appropriate forms under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. A group of materials accountants attached to the 
staff of the Office of Program and Requirements are responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of accounting controls over the 
actions of agencies and divisions, to assure that allotments are not 
issued in excess of quantities made aVailable by program determination, 

This procedure of review and consultation followed in the fourth 
quarter is typical of the regular pattern that is adhered to in every 
allocation decision. It attempts to bring to bear on the difficult alloca- 
tion process all the facts and all the expert knowledge that can con- 
tribute to an equitable and rational distribution of the short supplies 
of critical materials. 

Heavy structional shapes presented one of the most difficult material 
problems. Requirements in the fourth quarter amounted to 180 percent 
of supply. It was impossible, therefore, to meet in full even the more 
urgent demand. With the advice of the staff of all agencies concerned 
with construction, all claims were reviewed in terms of relative es- 
sentiality. Projects directly related to the military program were 
put at the top of the list. Next were projects related to the various 
defense-supporting programs, such as industrial plant expansion, 
electric power, expansion of strategic minerals supply, expansion of 
petroleum supply, and strengthening marine and railroad transporta- 
tion. The allotments made reflected these judgments. 

The CHaran. In that connection you say “projects directly re- 
lated to the military program were ~ at the top of the list.” 

Can you give us an idea of what those were ? 

Mr. Ansuen. The Department of Defense, Mr. Chairman, has first 
of all a good deal of construction that it carries on directly itself, 
such as building new airports. We allot the steel to them directly for 
their construction. 

In addition, they have endorsed certain industrial plant expansion, 
which involve such things as a plant expansion to build machine tools 
that will go into an aircraft program. 

They have said to NPA, and it was brought to our attention.also: 
“These from our point of view are of the topmost urgency. This 
machine tool will go to North American Aviation and we will have to 
have it on schedule.” 

Senator Arxen. Did they get their materials all right? 

Mr. Ansuen. Some of them, but we couldn’t meet them all. There 
wasn’t enough material. 

Senator Arken. They get them all at ceiling prices, I suppose, all 
of what they get. Is that right? 

Mr. Trice. I wouldn’t know, but I would suppose so, Senator. I 
am not sure about it. 
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Senator Arken. What about the report made to the Senate Small 
Business Committee that some companies had been buying steel a 3 
years’ supply ahead to produce a commodity in a plant when the plant 
isn’t even constructed yet ? 

Mr. AnsHEN. We have tried to run down every such case. I will 
try to find out. 

Senator Arxen. I was referring to a staff committee report to the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 

Mr. AnsHEN. It is an NPA responsibility to run those things down. 
I will try to find out what has happened. I have heard Mr. Fleisch- 
mann speak on this subject many times. ; 

I know the claims about black market operations, et cetera, or other 
violations of regulations of the National Production Authority are 
not in all cases borne out by the facts as we find them. 

There are many cases, I am sure, of noncompliance, but let me give 
you an illustration of the kind of rumor that gets around. When I 
testified recently before another committee—and I don’t remember at 
this time which committee—one of the members of the committee 
asked me about a report which had been placed before him by a con- 
stituent to the effect that 30,000 tons of steel were sitting outside of 
the Savannah River Atomic Energy Commission project piled up 
there, this outrageous tonnage, and that amount was being denied to 
other people. 

Senator Horxianp. I addressed that question to you, Mr. Anshen, 
in the subcommittee of the Public Works Committee which was in- 
vestigating the road program, as something that had been communi- 
cated to the committee, and asked you to explore it. 

Mr. AnsHEeN. We have looked into that, and I can give you the 
answer. 

Senator Hotianp. You wrote me fully about it. 

Mr. Ansuen. As I wrote you, Senator, and if I quote the figures 
wrong, you check me, we went directly to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I got in touch with them directly and said, “Look, these are 
the charges. What are the facts?” 

They investigated. We sent a man also. We found actually some 
600 tons, some such small quantity, about to go into the construction 
process the following week or two. Apparently there is that kind of 
error. 

I know many of these statements are made by people in good faith, 
but we have tried to run them down. Some are actual noncompli- 
ance, and we want to root that out, but many are made, just rumor 
that floats around. 

Senator Arken. You keep your allocations within the amount of 
production, naturally. 

Mr. AnsHEN. That is our objective. 

Senator Arken. When people who receive the allocations can’t buy 
steel, it means it goes somewhere else. That is a big question. 

Mr. Ansuen. I know it is. 

Senator Arken. What becomes of it when pepole holding alloca- 
tions for which there is supposed to be steel can’t secure steel ? 

Mr. Ansuen. I think I can tell you some of the reasons. These are 
cases we are trying to root out. We know this, for example, and this 
happened in World War II briefty also. As a result of some lack of 
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confidence on the part of some businessmen in this early phase of the 
Controlled Materials Plan that we can actually make it work to the 
point of assuring that every manufacturer or contractor who gets an 
allotment can get his order placed—as a result of that lack of confi- 
dence, many manufacturers have placed duplicate orders. That is 
illegal, but they have done so. They do not intend to take delivery 
on all those sedi, What they intend to do in many cases is to wait 
for an assured delivery on one and then cancel the other; but as long 
as they hold those duplicate orders on the mill books, they are keep- 
ing other people with valid tickets off their books. We have found 
_ Many cases and are trying to run them down, both in terms of indi- 
vidual punishment and general publicity. 

When we issued the third-quarter allotments last June we also gave 
an advance procurement authority for the fourth quarter to every 
manufacturer who got an allotment for the third quarter. The ad- 
vance was limited to 70 percent of his third-quarter tonnage for the 
fourth quarter. The objective was an obvious one. We want to 
assure continuity of production, and there are many long lead-time 
items where you have to get orders on the mill well in advance. 

When the fourth quarter came around, the unbalance we faced was 
even worse. .As a result, in many instances we were not able to give 
these manufacturers who had advance authority for 70 percent of the 
third quarter more to bring their fourth quarter up to the third- 
quater level. In some cases we have had to cut them back. 

Many of these manufacturers, again illegally, when they got a 70- 
percent advance authority ers | they were going to get up a hun- 


dred percent ultimately and —— orders which they anticipated 


would later be in a position to be validated with CMP tickets. 

The Cuatrman. You say illegally? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes; the regulation does not permit them to do that. 

The Cuarrmman. To what extent can you regulate that and keep 
them from applying at two or three or four places; have them apply 
at one place instead ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. We don’t at two or three places. 

The Cuarmman. You say they put in more than one order, put in 
orders at several places. Can’t you stop them? 

Mr. Ansuen. No; not at the places where they have duplicate 
orders; but the fact that a man splits his purchase order among sev- 
eral mills is normal. 

The Cuarrman. If he puts in duplicate orders, you can prevent 
that? 

Mr. Ansuen. We are trying todothat. MPA, which has the direct 
responsibility, is trying as hard as it can through its compliance staff, 
through publicity, to run that out of the system. It must be run out 
of the system to make this plan work, I am convinced it will be run 
out, as there is a growing confidence that we are not issuing more 
tickets than the supply can meet and that everybody who has a ticket 
will get his order filled. 

Senator Arxen. The allocations for the third quarter which were 
not filled—where would you say that steel is today if the allocations 
were within the production? 

Mr. Ansuen. It got into the hands of ae who had received pref- 
erence rating authority in the second and first quarters of this year. 
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when there was no quantitative control. This is the difference. For 
the fourth quarter of 1950 and the first and second quarters of 1951, 
just to pick one example, the Department of Defense had a general 
authority to use a preference rating—DO, defense order—on all of 
its requirements. ‘There was no tonnage limitation. There was no 
time period. We didn’t say, “You can buy so many tons of steel 
in the second quarter.” We had no quantitative control. 

At that time we were still in this period of hoping to use a simply 
priority system that would take the military and put it first and the 
rest of the economy could adjust to it because the military program was 
relatively small at that time. Now we know what happened. Many 
military contractors got ratings, the Army placed ratings for tanks, 
let us say. I don’t know whether this happened in tanks, but it will 
serve to illustrate. The manufacturer then went out and, having a 
firm contract for his end product, proceeded to place orders for all his 
material needs for several quarters in advance. He didn’t get all that 
shipped at that time, but many of those orders hung over into the third 
quarter. 

It was the same in construction and many other programs. There 
was no way under the sun that we could find out how many of those 
orders were still hanging undelivered in the third quarter. In that 
transition period it was also dangerous in the extreme to say all tickets 
would be invalidated as of July 1, because to do that, without knowing 
where they were and who had them, might have halted many important 
military construction projects or manufacturing programs we didn’t 
mean to halt before we got the third quarter paper to them. 

That is what I meant by saying this was a very difficult tansition 
period. We determined we would have to live through that quarter. 
At the end of the quarter we would invalidate, announcing 3 months 
in advance that we would, all DO’s that had not been converted to 
authorized controlled materials orders, and we are doing that. From 
now on things should be relatively clean. We had to go through this 
experience, 

Senator Arken. Are you going to direct the distribution of the steel 
from the mills beginning October 1? 

Mr. ANsSHEN. We are doing it now. We are first issuing controlled 
materials procurement authority, DPA gives it to the various claimant 
agencies, they break it down to individual contractors and manufac- 
turers. Second, the Material Divisions of NPA—steel, copper, alu- 
minum—issue directives to the mills telling them what products to 
produce, what tonnage of plate, what tonnage of sheet, what tonnage 
of bars. That is why we have every expectation and we are confident 
that we will rapidly improve this difficulty that we are even more 
painfully aware of than you are. 

The mail and telephone calls from people with uncashed tickets are 
of considerable volume, as you can well imagine. It is not the way the 
system should work, and I might say we hope to get through with it 
this quarter, two quarters having gone by, one intense and one mild, 
which ‘s a period that ran for three or four quarters before getting on 
top of it in World War II. 

Senator Jounson. How about making allocations now when steel 
“_ aluminum are so scarce when foreign countries make a request 

or it? 
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Mr. AnsHeN. Part of the total requirements that the Requirements 
Committee Mr. Trigg described earlier considers, are expert require- 
ments. We take them into our calculations, we review them, and 
screen them in just the same way, and the decision made there is a 
decision that is made with the advice of all the claimants concerned. 

Senator Ture. There have been a few times when I have had a fear 
that you were so close to the forest you couldn’t see the trees. 

Mr. ANsHEN. That is easily true, sir. 

Senator Ture. When I see the culvert fabricator or the school 
building contractor to whom steel was allocated and construction was 
commenced but who couldn’t get delivery, or find the steel, and the 
whole construction had to come to a standstill, and when I find the 
complaints concerning the repairs, and the steel allocation for repair 
manufacturing to supply the machines in the field that need constant 
repair—when I see these things I sometimes wonder if you haven't 
been to close to the problem that you just couldn’t see what needed to 
be done. 

I am not saying this in a disrespectful or critical manner, but I do 
say there have been times when I just was at a loss to know what was 
happening within the DPA or NPA on steel allocation because we 
have had so many calls and so many desperate appeals. 

Mr. ANsHeN. I know you have had and we have had them also. 

Senator Ture. Much of our time is spent trying to satisfy a very 
irritated constituency because they are unable to get action either from 
you or from their congressional members. 

The Cuareman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hotianp. You will remember I couldn’t be present the day 
Secretary Brannan was here because of commitments to be elsewhere. 
This may be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Trice. The Facilities and Construction Bureau of the National 
Production Authority is responsible for making allotments to indus- 
trial plant expansion projects. Against their total structural require- 
ments of about 365,000 we were able to allot about 265,000 tons. From 
this tonnage, that Bureau decided to meet in full the requirements 
of the aluminum expansion programs. In the case of steel expansion, 
only about half of total requirements could be satisfied. A project-by- 
project review of the entire steel expansion program was undertaken, 
and the available material was directed toward basic facilities with 
the finishing plants’ needs set back. 

For the chemical industry, stated structural steel requirements were 
about 50,000 tons, against which the Facilities and Construction 
Bureau made an allotment of 18,815 tons. Other materials were 
allotted in quantities adequate to balance the allotment of structurals. 
Requirements for sulfur and sulfuric acid were stated to be some 
1,288 tons of structurals, and these were met in full. 

The requirements for phosphorous was stated as 1,447 tons of 
structurals of which 785 tons were for consideration only if additional 
claims could be presented for processing expanded phosphorous out- 
put into phosphates. Since no such assurance was given, the allot- 
ment was limited to 662 tons. 

The requirement for anhydrous ammonia, in connection with the 
nitrogen expansion program, was stated at 4,032 tons of structurals, 
against which an allotment of 617 tons was made. However, a major 
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portion of the ammonia requirement was met with steel transferred 
hy the Department of Agriculture. An agreement was reached for the 
transfer of 6,200 tons of Agriculture’s steel, including 2,700 tons of 
«tructurals, for use in seven specified ammonia expansion projects. 

The Cuatrman, I presume that the questions which I propounded 
to Mr. Anshen awhile ago about these plants will be answered. 

Mr. AnsHeEN. [I will find out what was done. 

The CHatrMan. We can place your answers in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, October 3, 1951. 


Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Jr., 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: Applications for structural steel for the fourth 
quarter for approximately 800 projects involving chemicals totaled 52,000 tons 
against which only 19,780 tons were allotted. The Chemical Division recom- 
mended prime consideration for 20 chemicals including ammonia. 

Only three new ammonia plants were eligible for allotments out of the 19,780 
tons according to criteria used by the Industrial Expansion Division of the 
Facilities and Construction Bureau. These three companies were Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Dow Chemical Co., and Hooker Electrochemical Co. To 
assist construction of the other ammonia plants the Department of Agriculture 
released 2,642 tons of structural steel which permitted approval of applications 
for seven other ammonia projects filed by Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Shell 
Chemical Corp., Spencer Chemical Co., Commercial Solvents, and Mathieson 
Chemical Co. 

it should be noted that the figures refer only to structural steel which was 
used as a control and do not include the total steel involved. 

Therefore, to the extent the criteria permitted, a part of the ammonia expan- 
sion program was allotted structural steel out of the allotment given to the 
Chemical Division and the remainder out of steel transferred specifically for this 
purpose by the Department of Agriculture. Ten new plants in all were involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH H. KLIPsTeIN, 
Director, Chemical Division, 
Chemical, Rubber and Forest Products Bureau. 

Senator Arken. That transfer was a paper transfer, wasn’t it / 

Mr. ANsHEN. It was a transfer of authority to allocate steel. 

Senator Arken. The Secretary of Agriculture testified he couldn't 
get allocations filled. 

Mr. ANsHEN. It wasn’t meant to be a paper tranfer. 

Mr. Triee. Restrictions were placed against less essential construc- 
tion to maximize the availability of structural steel, as well as other 
critical materials, for more important uses. 

In concluding, I want to assure the committee that we are fully 
aware of the important contribution that a high level of agricultural 
production can make to the Nation’s defense and well-being. 

I would like to add I think each member of the committee has heard 
me oe that on several occasions. 

Within the limits imposed by other urgent requirements for critical 
materials and the short supplies available to meet all requirements, we 
intend to give all possible support to agricultural programs. I think 
we have developed an effective organization and procedures for aggre- 
gating and appraising requirements, for balancing pt ence with 
supply, and for controlling the distribution of materials in accordance 
with program decisions. 


90402—51——_-9 
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The Cuammay. Any more questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Trigg. We are glad to have had you. 

Mr. Triac. I was glad to be here again. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. Klipstein. Give your 
name in full and a little of your background. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH H. KLIPSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Mr. Kuresrers. My name is Kenneth H. Klipstein, Director of the 
Chemical Division of NPA. I have been in the chemical industry all 
. . . . ? 
my life. I came down here in March on an assignment with the NPA. 

Senator Arken. You mean you have been in the business of 

Mr. Kurrsrer. In the chemical manufacturing industry. 

Senator Arken. What kind? 

Mr. Kuirsrern. Mostly dyes and intermediates. 

The Cuamman. With what concern were you connected ¢ 

Mr. Kuresrern. Originally it was my father’s concern, E. C. Klip- 
stein & Sons Co. We started synthetic anthraquinone. It is the basis 
of the military vat dyes today, and also a line of specialties mostly 
in the dyes and intermediate field. Later I went with American 
Cyanamid Co. when our concern was bought. 

The Cuatmman. I see you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Kutesrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you mind being interrupted as you go along? 

Mr. Kutesrern. Not at all. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Kurrstetx. The Chemical Division of the National Produc- 
tion Authority is keenly aware of the increasing needs of agriculture 
for fertilizers and pesticides, as was so ably reviewed by ‘Secretary 
Brannan in his statement before this committee last Thursday. We 
recognize also the serious distribution problems which have arisen as 
a result of shortages, particularly with respect to superphosphate. I 
will try to show the underlying causes which have brought about the 
present situation and to outline the steps we are taking to increase 
supply and correct inequities. 

I would like to make special mention at the outset of the splendid 
cooperation which representatives of the Department of Agriculure 
have given us in our efforts to improve the supply of agr jieultural 
chemicals and to solve the distribution problem. Their help and 
guidance have been invaluable to us. 

Since you may have questions which cannot be answered without 
specialized knowledge, I have asked Mr. Frederic Arden, Chief of 
our Inorganic and Agricultural Chemicals Branch; Dr. George M. 
Hebbard, Deputy Chief of the Branch; Mr. John G. McMullen, Chief 
of our Sulfuric Acid Section; Mr. P. H. Groggins, Chief of our Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Section; and Mr. Lucian Walker, consultant on 
sulfur, to be present. 

Any discussion of agricultural chemicals necessarily involves con- 
sideration of sulfur. Sulfur is the most complicated and most criti- 
cal problem which our Division has. The estimated shortage for the 
fourth quarter is only 106,750 long tons. Although the shortage is not 
great, its impact is extraordinarily widespread. 
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Sulfur, directly or indirectly, finds its way into more industries 
and more end products than almost any other single chemical. It 
is hard to compare it with caustic soda or chlorine, but it is tre- 
mendously widespread. It is used in rubber compounding, in the 
paper industry, in the synthesis of a number of chemicals, such as 
phenothiazine, lubricating oil additives, and dyes. From it are made 
also carbon disulfide and sulfuric acid. Carbon disulfide, in addition 
to being a fumigant, is a raw material for carbon tetrachloride, rubber 
accelerators, rayon, and cellophane. 

Then end-use pattern of sulfuric acid is still more complex. It con- 
sumes about three-quarters of the elemental sulfur produced. Last 
year’s production of acid was 12,000,000 tons. Superphosphate and 
ammonium sulfate are of course made from it. Although substantial 
quantities are required for the manufacture of DDT, in this case as in 
many others, it dies not appear in the final product. It is used only 
as a processing agent. _ ; 

It is used for the pickling of steel and for synthetic cryolite, which 
in turn is needed for the production of aluminum. It is required for 
the processing of aviation gas and other petroluem products and that 
industry’s needs may increase as much as 50 percent in the next 2 
years. It is used also for rayon, cellophane, drugs, storage batteries, 
leather, explosives, pigments, and the processing of coke byproducts. 
It serves as the basis of a host of inorganic and organic chemicals in- 
cluding alum, essential to the treatment of water and sewage, hydro- 
fluorie acid, bichromate of soda, phenol, aniline, beta-naphthol, syn- 
thetic anthroquinone, and hundreds more, which in turn find their 
way into literally thousands of industrial applications. 

Thus the impact of the sulfur shortage is extremely difficult to 
trace through to the end products. It is all the more difficult because 
sulfuric acid is recovered, fortified or concentrated, and reused, Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the acid, for example, which goes to super- 
phosphate manufacture is byproduct acid from petroluem and other 
operations. 

This background is necessary to understand some of the factors in- 
herent in the sulfur problem and, therefore, the present over-all situa- 
tion with respect to agricultural chemicals. 

That sulfur was short was first generally recognized during the 
fourth quarter of last year when the producers undertook voluntary 
allocation, based on their existing contracts and historical consump- 
tion. Even during World War II there had been ample sulfur to 
take care of all requirements. In 1943, despite increasing production, 
a slow decline in stocks at mines had begun. By the end of 1950 pro- 
duction was at a peak and stocks were at a dangerously low level. 
Stocks at mines in 1942 were 4,300,000 tons, when there was a very 
much lower demand than at present, thus making the supply in terms 
of months or years considerably longer, and in 1950 had dropped to 
2,388,000 tons, the equivalent of about. 5 months’ supply. 

While adequate statistics were available covering productions, ship- 
ments, and stocks at mines, no official statistics were available for the 
over-all consumption of sulfur and sulfuric acid by end use since 
there had never before been any shortage. Therefore, before any 
positive action could be taken by the National Producton Authority 
it was necessary to survey the entire country and establish the pattern 
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of consumption for the base period year 1950. During the interim 
period the sulfur producers continued voluntary allocation and we 
endeavored to take care of hardship cases by directive. 

On June 1, 1951, Order M45, schedule 3, became effective, allocat 
ing sulfuric acid in 11 Western States and requiring reporting of pro 
duction, use, and proposed shipments Nation-wide. On the same dat: 
Order M-69 was issued, limiting elemental sulfur consumption to 100 
percent of the average monthly consumption during 1950 and requir 
ing submission of a report of shipments to consumers for approval! 
by the National Production Authority. 

We were not certain whether the 100 percent base period limitatio: 
was sufficient to balance supply and consumption because our data 
were still not complete. We were satisfied, however, that this limita 
tion would not be excessive and would not hamper national production 
needlessly. 

We now know definitely that we cannot support all plants with 
sulfur and sulfuric acid at the 1950 average. Even if we could, if 
some uses are supported in full, such as steel and petroleum, a reduc 
tion below the 1950 rate of consumption would have to be borne by 
other industries. 

How to do this equitably and with the least possible dislocation is 
our most pressing problem. 

We called a sulfur industry producers’ meeting on September 18, 


1951, at which the following estimates—actually they were rounded 
out—for the fourth quarter of 1951 were presented and concurred in 
by the committee: 


Long tons 
Domestic consumption (1950 base adjusted)____ £3 dd ee, 000 


Exports proposed by International Materials Conference__ Do 257, 500 


po A ER ee ee eee a 83, 750 


Consumption and exports... ~~~ 1, 445, 250 
Production 1, 338, 500 


Shortage 106, 750 

Senator Jounson. How did you go about allocating that shortage / 

Do the exports to Canada and these other exports get their full share 
regardless ? 

Mr. Kurestetn. These are the proposed exports. They are up for 
discussion now. Actually, as I will explain in just a minutes, we are 
proposing a lower figure. This 257,500 is what the exports have been 
m the last quarter, but we have proposed a reduction in that figure. 

Senator Jomnston. [f you don’t, you are sending about a third 
away from the United States; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kurpstern. The total production is just over 5,000,000. 

Senator Jounston. It ound be approximately a third of what you 
would really have produced in the United States, sending a third out 
of the United States, even though it is so searce. 

Mr. Kuresrern. The actual production, I think, is 5,000,000 tons. 
The exports abroad, not including Canada, there are just over 1,000,000) 
tons. Our proposal is below 1,000,000 tons. I don’t question your 
statement. It isa little less. 
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Senator Jounsron. I am going by this table that you have. _ 

Senator Ture. Your exports as proposed by the International 
Materials Conference were 257,500 and for Canada 83,750. 

Mr. Kurestern. We must compare them with the production figure 
of 1,338,000. ; 

Senator Jounston. But I asked the question: Are you going to cut 
those amounts? You say you don’t know. 

Mr. Kuirstrern. We have recommended that. 

The Cuarman. What authority would you have to reexamine that 
allocation and maybe decide to cut it? 

Mr. Kuipstern. It is reviewed each quarter, sir. 

The Cuarrman. By whom? 

Mr. Kurrsrern. By, I think, now the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. Each quarter the allocation is reviewed. The recommenda- 
tions we have made for the coming quarter are to cut it to 230,000 
plus 7,500 tons. 

The Cuamman. That is your recommendation ? 

Mr. Kurestern. That is our recommendation. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that a lot of foreign nations have 
gotten into the habit of using our material because of its cheapness 
in contrast to the cost of production of sulfur from pyrites. 

Mr. Kurrstetn. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Can’t you encourage them to use pyrites ? 

Mr. Kuresrein. Yes, sir; we are definitely doing that. They have 
come to depend on our supply of surfur because of its cheapness, and 
I believe have abandoned pyrites, on which they were dependent in 
years gone by. The replacement process is now taking place. 

The CuatrMan. It strikes me they ought to be encouraged to do it 
by cutting them off and letting them go back to the use of pyrites. 

Senator Jounston. I agree with the chairman. 

Mr. Kurpstern. That has definitely been brought to their atten- 
tion and actually is going on. The problem is it takes time to put 
back the pyrites burners. That is the difficulty of it there. If sulfur 
were taken away, their economy would be drastically affected. 

Senator Jounston. We will need all the sulfur we ‘can get in 
American in order to have the fertilizer necessary to grow the crops 
we need. 

Senator Arken. Is Canada doing any work on the use of pyrites? 

Mr. Kurpsrern. Yes, they are actively doing that and also some 
work on the use of smelter gases. 

Senator Arken. I believe a smelter in New England is using waste 
from copper mining in order to obtain sulfur for use in the paper 
industry. The source of supply has to be near the place where it is 
used because of transportation difficulties. 

Mr. Kuresrern. That is another complicating factor. You can’t 
ship it too far as a practical matter. 

The Cuarrman. The question came up on Friday as to how much 
of the sulfur exports were financed through ECA. Would anybody 
in your agency know about that? If not, we will get. it elsewhere. 

Mr. Kurestern. I do not have that information with me but I will 
get it for the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 
DeFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 24, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENA1OR ELLENDER: I am supplying the following data on the Economi: 
Cooperation Administration’s share of sulfur exports in the first three quarters 
of 1951 in response to a question that you addressed this afternoon to Mr. 
Klipstein, Director of the Chemical Division, National Production Authority. 

' Long tons 
First quarter 1951 164, 100 
Second quarter 1951 151, 000 
Third quarter 1951 ; 160, 600 
Please let me know if I can supply any other information on this subject. 
Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN ANSHEN, 


issistant Deputy Administrator for Program and Requirements. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know whether or not sulfur exports— 
that is, do you know whether the price of sulfur that is exported is 
higher than that sold to the domestic industry ? 

Mr. Kutresrern. Yes: it is. Might I ask if I can get a definite price 
on that¢ Mr. Arden or Mr. Walker may be able to give that. 

Mr. Frepertc Arpven (Chief of Inorganic and Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Branch, National Production Authority). It is about $2 a ton 
higher. 

The Cuamman. Why? Is that an incentive for producers to sell 
it for export rather than sell it for domestic use ? 

Mr. Arpen. I don’t know, but export sulfur has been higher for a 
long time. 

The Cuatrman. It always has been? 

Mr. Arpen. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Is that due to loading, that they have to load it, or 
do they do something extra that they don’t do otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Arven. No; because we move most of our sulfur by water. 

The Cuarrman. It is just a custom of long standing? 

Mr. Arven. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kurestrrn. A note should be made regarding exports during 
the first quarter of 1951, the quota, aniedine Canada—we treat 
Canada and ourselves the same. 

Senator Arxen. Canada imports for the paper industry. 

Senator Jounstron. Does she treat us the same in all negotiations? 

Mr. Kuresretrn. A good deal of the sulfur comes back indirectly. 

The Cuamman. Do you have the allocation of sulfur altogether or 
have you anybody in higher authority than you to deal with it? 

Mr. Kuresrern. The export quotas are determined above our divi- 
sion, because ECA—-— 

The Cuarmaan. All you do is recommend? 

Mr. Kuarstrei. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Now in the allocation to the domestic industry, is 
your agency the last word ? 

Mr. Kuresrery. Not the last word; no, sir. We, as the industry 
operations division set up the distribution of it and it is always possible 
and proper to appeal. 
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The Cuamman. To what extent are your allocations reversed or 
checked ? 

Mr. Kurrstrern. So far we haven’t actually allocated sulfur. Gen- 
erally they hold because, I think, not because we are perfect, but 
because we are so much closer to the problem and to the details of it 
that I actually know of no cases since I have been here, at any rate, 
that have been reversed. 

The Cuatrmwan. What is your yardstick in the allocation of sulfur 
and to what extent do you consider agriculture in the picture? 

Mr. Kutresrern. Military needs get first, I don’t say superior, but 
certainly first consideration. Then we split the rest up as equitably 
as we can among the various consuming industries. 

Senator Jonnston. You mean you don’t give agriculture any pref- 
erence at all? 

Mr. Kurpstein. May I go back to the hundred percent limitation 
that we placed on the original order, M—69. Sulfur goes so broadly 
through so many industries that it is terribly difficult to pick out one 
spot and say that should be superior without hurting some other. 

It will become evident later on that just sulfuric acid alone is only 
one chemical that is involved in the agricultural side. <A later table 
here will show in our expansion program such things as allethrin, 
chlorine, phosphorus, polyethylene—all go into agriculture. I don’t 
know if I have made myself clear, but it is so widespread all the way 
through that indirectly sulfur gets back into almost every operation 

The Cratrman. Of course, 1 am sure that you give weight to the 
use to which the sulfur is put. 

Mr. Kutpsrer. Indeed, sir. I think I will make that quite clear. 

Senator Arken. Agriculture is one of the greatest end users of chem- 
icals generally. 

Mr. Kurpstern. That is right. 

The Cuamman. That is why I presumed you were giving it first 
priority or that you should. It is my contention that it ought to be 
above or equal to the military, as I indicated with steel, because food 
and fiber are the things that make the clock tick, you know. 

Mr. Kuirsrer. Yes. 

The Cuarrmman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrrmMan. We will recess until 2 o’clock, and witnesses who 
have been asked to be here this morning will kindly be back at 2 
o'clock. 

I am sorry, Mr. Klipstein. 

Mr. Kurpsrern. That is all right. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuammMan. The committee will be in order. 

I have here a letter from the National Fertilizer Association, ad- 
dressed to me, transmitting a statement from the Knoxville Fer- 
tilizer Co., which might be of interest to the committee, and also a let- 
ter from Hon. Robert B. Chiperfield, Member of Congress, that 
I would like to place in the record at this point, and a letter from Mr. 
Kenneth A. Spencer, of Spencer Chemical Co., referring to some tes- 
timony we had on September 21. That will be put in the record. 
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(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 


KNOXVILLE FERTILIZER Co., 
Knogrville, Tenn., September 17, 1951. 
In re sulfuric acid. 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : This memorandum bears entirely upon our shortage of sulfuri 
acid and superphosphate. 

We have no sulfuric-acid chambers and have been dependent upon the Tei 
nessee Corp. for the 30 years that we have been in business for sulfuric acid 
We received from January 1, to August 1, 1951, just 56 percent of the sulfuri: 
acid that we received during the same. period last year. We have done every 
thing we could in prevailing upon the Tennessee Corp. to increase their ship 
ments to us. We took the matter up with Mr. L. G. Porter, of the Office of Mat« 
rials and Facilities of USDA. We took the matter up with Mr. J. G. McMullen 
of the Inorganics Chemical Section of the National Production Authority. Up 
to now we have had no results. 

There are no other producers from which we could get sulfuric acid. 

While we were getting only 56 percent of the sulfuric agid upon which w: 
are wholly dependent for superphosphate, the National Fertilizer Association 
report on the production of superphosphate in the United States shows an in 
crease of about 7 percent for the first 6 months of 1951 over the first 6 months of 
1950. This indicates a gross inequity in allocation and distribution. We know 
that the Tennessee Corp. has been required to ship sulfuric acid into territory) 
that they have not shipped it before and into territory where sulfuric acid is 
produced. 

A number of the companies that ordinarily ship very little or no fertilizer in 
a part of the territory that we serve are now shipping superphosphate into that 
territory and complete goods along with it. This will not take care of the super 
phosphate situation in the territory, however. We have been unable to ship any 
superphosphate whatsoever for 10 months, being compelled to utilize what we 
could make for complete goods to take care of the row crops and the crops that 
necessarily require other elements as well as superphosphate. We were able to 
buy considerable superphosphate last fall but are unable to buy any now. 

We are enclosing a copy of our acid shipments which represents the numbe1 
of cars shipped each month during the years of 1949, 1950, and through July of 
1951. These cars have averaged about 52 tons of acid per car. This is, of course, 
60 percent sulfuric acid and represents all of the acid that we have been able to 
get from any source for our three plants (Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., and 
London, Ky. 

We pray for relief for ourselves and our customers who are the farmers of a 
large area. 

Very truly yours, 
James W. DEAN. 


Sulfuric acid receipts 


1949 total 1950 total 1951 total 





J 
January - Se 55 
February : FS: Sek ake 

March Se ae dcnsatemguiiis g 

April _. 
May | 
June_. | 
July -. | 


Subtotal 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
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Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1951. 


Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: The district I represent is a great agricultural area in the 
State of Illinois, as well as the farm machinery capital of the world. Located 
in my district are such farm-equipment manufacturers as International Har- 
vester, John Deere, J. I. Case, Minneapolis-Moline, and others. 

In recent months I have been concerned with the outlook of food-and-fiber sup- 
plies necessary to meet present military and civilian needs, and to replenish 
dangerously low reserves. The Department of Agriculture’s analysis of such 
supplies clearly indicates the seriousness of our present condition, and the nec- 
essity of increasing food-and-fiber production . 

In this regard the recent Nation-wide farm-to-farm survey of that Department 
demonstrates that necessary food-and-fiber goals will require an increase of 115 
percent over 1949 in the production of new farm machinery, and 120 percent over 
1949 in the production of repair parts. It is very disturbing to discover the 
record revealing that the steel allotment to farm machinery manufacturers for 
the fourth quarter of this year is substantially below the quarterly tonnage of 
steel used by the industry in its 1949 production. The industry requested 690,000 
tons of steel in this fourth quarter and apparently was alloted 528,000 tons. It 
is the considered opinion of those in the industry and others, that if this level of 
allotment continues, the industry will be unable to produce in 1952 more than 
65 percent of the machinery necessary to meet the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, and very probably less than this amount. This conclusion is 
borne out by the extensive hearings held on this subject matter by the House 
Committee on Agriculture in March of this year. 

Thorough and careful studies of the amount of farm machinery needed in 
relation to farm production goals have been made, taking into account the gradu- 
ally deteriorating manpower situation on farms. These studies without excep- 
tion develop the conclusion that more tractors and more labor-saving machines 
are needed by farms to produce the increased quantities of food and fiber neces- 
sary to maintain a strong military and economic position. 

My concern and that of many people in my district over the present condition 
of our food-and-fiber supply and reserves, and the potential farm machinery pro- 
duction is, I believe, not one based purely on speculation. I recall vividly the 
food-and-fiber condition which developed during World War II, subsequent to 
the cut-back of steel allotments to the farm machinery industry beyond the 
requirements recommended by the Department of Agriculture and the industry 
itself. 

In 1943 the farm machinery program reached its lowest point during World 
War Il. The farmers had begun to feel the pinch of severe scarcity, and inade- 
quate production of farm machinery made necessary a drastic rationing program. 
Food production became a national concern and the problem caused an investi- 
gation by the House Committee on Agriculture, of the farm machinery situation; 
and also by the Senate Investigating Committee known as the Truman committee. 

The Truman committee investigation was directed at the manner in which the 
War Production Board had handled farm machinery production. Following the 
investigation the Senate committee recommended, in effect, that the WPB policy 
be liberalized, and that the farm machinery recommendations of the War Food 
Administration be given greater weight by the Chairman of the WPB. From 
this time on the situation improved insofar as authorization to produce was con- 
cerned, but the ability of the industry to produce had been seriously effected. 
From 1948 on to the end of the war production schedules of needed machines 
were behind schedule. The reason for this was that the production of tractors 
and farm thachinery, as carried on in a modern mass production plant, cannot be 
turned on and off at will. Skilled labor had been shifted to other jobs; con- 
tracts with component suppliers had been broken ; and places on steel mill sched- 
ules had been lost. 

Farm machinery requires lead time from authorization to finished product of 
at least 6 to 9 months. This lead time must be carefully geared to seasonal 
planting and harvesting so that finished machines do not arrive on the farm too 
late to take care of the needs. 

I am firmly convinced that we must not repeat the mistakes made in World 
War IT in this matter of food and fiber production, and the tools necessary for 
this production. I am impressed with the statement made by Mr. David Meeker, 
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formerly with the War Food Administration, at the hearing held by the Hous 
Agriculture Committee in March 1951, on this subject matter, and would like to 
set forth at this point a portion of his remarks in respect to the World War I! 
situation: 

“In conclusion, it seems to me that if we had been able to establish the essen 
tiality of agriculture, secured an understanding of the fact that tractors and 
implements are the machine tools of agriculture, obtained a realization that the 
total steel requirements were not more than about 3 percent of the total supply 
had been able to register the fact that even in a hot war this amount of materia! 
was no significant in relation to the need to safely maintain and increase th: 
production of food and fiber and had allocated the necessary materials and 
permitted the farm machinery industory to go ahead with the production of th: 
needed farm machinery, that we would have done a more effective job of provid 
ing the country with food, would have saved considerable control machinery, and 
its questionable results, would have reduced the need for imported foreign labo: 
in many areas, would have done much to help food rationing and minimize the 
attendant black markets and, finally, would have made the production job of 
agriculture much easier than it was.” 

It appears to me that Mr. Meeker has well stated the principles that should 
be applied in our present handling of farm machinery preduction. I was happy 
to note that Mr. Manly Fleischmann, at this meeting, agreed with those princi 
ples in his testimony. He assured the committee that the production of farm 
machinery was and would be considered as most essential in any controlled 
materials program; and because of this essentiality would receive top rating 
I am alarmed that his disposition on this matter has not resulted to date in such 
consideration for farm equipment manufacturers. 

It seems to me that the history on this subject matter during World War II 
demands that we adjust the present steel allotment levels for farm equipment 
manufacturers to at least the 690,000 tons per quarter which was used in the 1949 
production. 

I appreciate the short supply of steel and the great problems that you have in 
your allotment program. I also appreciate that a short-sighted approach to 
the food program of this country at this time will place us in a position of 
gambling with a most vital element of our economy which definitely will result 
in problems cf much greater stature. 

The early attention of your committee to the problem of the increase of the 
steel allotment to the farm machinery industry for the first quarter of next 
year and succeeding quarters will be of great service, and in my mind to the best 
interests of our country. 

Enclosed for your information and files is a marked copy of the hearings on the 
subject matter held by the House Committee on Agriculture in March of this 
year. I have found the testimony contained therein to be most informative 

To bring you up to date I am also enclosing a copy of the release on the Nation 
wide survey in respect to increased farm machinery requirements which was 
made by the Production and Marketing Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture and issued in August of this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert B. CHrrerFieip, M. C 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CoO., 
Kansas City, Mo., September 21, 1951 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural and Forestry Commitiece, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLeENDeR: During my testimony before your committee this 
morning (September 21, 1951), you asked me to supply your committee with a list 
of ordnance facilities still in the custody of the Ordnance Department of the 
Army, which plants contain nitric acid units. 

According to the last published information available to us as contained in 
table IX, page 41, of the Report by the Surplus Property Administration to 
Congress dated November 12, 1945, titled “Chemical Plants and Facilities,” we 
have compiled a tabulation which is attached showing the ordnance facilities 
by name, their geographic location, and the approximate daily tonnage of 100 
percent nitric acid at each facility We have some general knowledge of these 
plants and know that some of the nitric acid units are the so-called Hercules units 
and some follow the Du Pont patents. There is some variation in the daily output 
of the two types of nitric acid unit. We think, however, it is safe to assume that 
each unit would average something just under 50 tons per day per unit. With 
this assumption we have prepared a fourth column showing the approximate 
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number of nitric acid units at each ordnance facility, and finally in the last 
column we have indicated the status to the best of our information of each of 
these facilities. You will observe that the Ordnance Department has under 
its custody approximately 5,544 tons per day of 100 percent nitric acid capacity, 
comprised of approximately 105 units. As I stated in my testimony, about 15 
percent of this capacity (18 units) is currently being utilized by the Army. It 
is our understanding that nitric acid facilities at Holston, Kankakee, Radford, 
Sunflower, and Wabash River are being partially used by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. This does not mean that all of the units at any one of these facilities 
are being utilized. We wish to point out that this data is the best information 
available to us. We do not have access to the confidential files of the Ordnance 
Department, but we believe it is substantially correct. 

The Spencer Chemical Co. needs four of these idle units. I presume there are 
other companies within the nitrogen industry that are in the same position. I do 
not, however, know the detailed requirements of other companies in the industry. 

During this hearing you asked whether other companies in the industry who 
have been certified to construct nitrogen plants have encountered the same dis- 
appointing experiences as Spencer Chemical Co., of being unable to secure alloca- 
tion of steel during the fourth quarter of ths year and thereafter. Mr. Paul T. 
Truitt, president of the American Plant Food Council, is making a survey of the 
industry and will promptly give you a list of companies that have secured 
certificates of necessity and indicate the location and the approximate cost of 
the plants certified. The detailed status of the allocaton of steel at these several 
plants can be determined from NPA. 

I take this opportunity to thank you and the members of your committee for the 
time, patience and cooperation you demonstrated this morning. The problem 
we attempted to present is pressing. We believe the best interests of agriculture 
can be served without interfering with the over-all mobilization program. To be 
more specific, it is suggested that agriculture can be greatly assisted if your com- 
mittee will determine from Under Secretary of the Army, Mr. Alexander, or the 
Munitions Board the exact status of the nitric acid units now in custody of the 
Ordnance Department as set out in the accompanying exhibit. Second, if your 
committee concurs, then it recommend that a fractional portion of the Nation’s 
steel capacity be earmarked to the expanding nitrogen program through the 
Facilities and Construction Bureau of NPA. Finally, I believe your committee 
would find it of interest if it would designate a representative to personally 
investigate some of the idle and stand-by ordnance facilities where these nitric 
acid units are presently installed. 

We trust this is the information you require, and assure you that we will be 
most willing to work in any way we can for and with your committee in the 
development of any additional information you may require. 

Thanking you again for your splendid cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH A. SPENCER, 


Government-owned nitric-acid facilities 


A pproximate 
capacity tons 
Name Location 100 percent 
nitric per 
day ' 


Number 


" -3 
of units Status 


Alabama Sylacauga, Ala Stand-by. 

Badger Merrimac, Wis Ps! } | Partially activated. 
Holston Kingsport, Tenn | 33 Do. 

Indiana Charlestown, Ind_. Ni ¢ Do. 

Kankakee Joliet, 1 | 5¢ Do. 

Longhorn Marshall, Tex : 5 | Stand-by. 
Maumelle Little Rock, Ark , Do. 

Oklahoma Pryor, Okla Do. 

Plum Brook _ - Sandusky, Ohio } ‘ Do 

Radford : Radferd, Va ; Partially activated. 
Sunflower Eudora, Kans ; 3! Do. 

Volunteer Chattanooga, Tenn. | j Stand-by. 

Wabash River Newport, Ind 3 | Partially activated. 
West Virginia Point Pleasant, W. Va : 2) Stand-by. 


November 12, 1945, title “Chemical Plants and Facilities.’ 
4 Information from Messrs, Thomas and Jenkins. 


' The above information is based on the report of the Surplus Property Administration to the Congress, 
I ry perty 
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The Cuamman. All right, proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH KLIPSTEIN—Resumed 


Mr. Kurrsrern. I was just getting into the immediate history o{ 
exports and our recommendations. During the first quarter of 1951, 
the quota was 230,000 tons, excluding Canada; during the second an d 
third quarters 250,000 each; and the fourth quarter quota is noy 
under consideration. These ‘figures do not include 7,500 tons of re 
fined or processed sulfur per quarter. We understand that Englan 
and other countries abroad are endeavoring to convert to pyrites 
burning as a substitute for sulfur in the production of sulfuric acid, as 
fast and as fully as possible. 

They are also adding facilities for the recovery of sulfur from 
petroleum operations just as we are. 

It should, therefore, be practical to begin to reduce exports in th. 
near future. This Division has recommended that the fourth quarter 
quota be lowered to 230,000 long tons plus 7,500 tons, or less. This 
would reduce our estimated shortage during the fourth quarter from 
106,750 to 86,750 tons, which is less than 8 percent of the estimated 
production. 

The Cuatrman. To what extent are your recommendations 
followed ¢ 

Mr. Kurresrery. In the past they have not been followed. Our Di 
vision has recommended lower quantities in, I believe, each of the 
preceding quarters, but the representations from foreign countries 
as to the serious effect it would have on their economy have bee: 
acquiesced in. 

The Cuarmman. Who overrules you? 

Mr. Kuresrety. ECA and OIT are both involved, and I believe up 
until just recently Secretary Sawyer made the final decision which 
we acted on. 

If my understanding is correct, he no longer will make that decison, 
but that will go to DPA, the Defense Production Administration. | 
believe I am correct on that. 

The Cuamman. What connection does ECA have with the dis- 
tribution of sulfur? Is it a request by them that caused you to be 
overruled or did they have the authority to overrule you? How did 
that operate; do you know? 

Mr. Kurpsrern. The authority, I think, came through Secretary 
Sawyer. 

The Cuamman. Through representations made to him by the 
ECA? 

Mr. Kuresrern. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know anything about ECA operations, 
how much was financed through ECA ? 

Mr. Kurrsrern. I am trying to get that answer, Senator. It is being 
tabulated presently. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Klipstein, the sulfur that went abroad under 
exports would be used for what purpose over there? 

Mr. Kurrsrern. Just as it is in our own economy. 

Senator Tuyrz. In other words, would some go to fertilizer mix’ 

Mr. Kuresretn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And some of it went to the industrial plants? 
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Mr. Kurrstern. Yes. It is so broadly used in every nation that I 
do not think it would be any different; at least the bulk of it would 
be the same pattern presumably. 

Senator Ture. In the event the foreign countries could not obtain 
it here, where elese would they turn to obtain it ? 

Mr. Kuresrern. There are no other comparable sources of supply 
of sulfur in the world to our Gulf-area deposits. The substitutes 
would have to be relied on for a major part. There is some sulfur 
mined in Italy, but it is small comparatively. We are very fortunate 
in this country to have such extraordinary resources as found in the 
Gulf areas. 

Senator Ture. If we reduce the exportable amount, then what is 
going to happen in those countries¢ Will they turn elsewhere, such 
as Italy and increase the production there ¢ 

Mr. Kuirsrern. The immediate effect, I am afraid, would be a 
serious cut-back in their whole economy. They could not convert 
fast enough, find substitutes fast enough to take up the slack, because 
it does take such a long time to convert an installation. It is a very 
substantial installation. 

Senator Taye. Can we step up our production here or our process- 
ing? Can we get an increased production here in the United States 
to fill our own needs and the exportable needs ? 

Mr. Kuresrern. Gradually. Again it istime. The rate of produc- 
tion at the existing domes is at its limit. It is as fast as it can be. 

The CuarrMan. It is a question of getting new domes; isn’t it / 

Mr. Kuipsrern. It is. There is one new Rian: I will refer to that 
later. 

Senator Ture. How is this mined; just by power shovel, or is it an 
underground process ¢ 

Mr. Kurestrern. No; it is called the Frasch process. Sulfur melts 
at a high temperature, and superheated water is forced down which 
melts the sulfur and carries it up molten. It then has to solidify 
in large vats. After cooling and becoming crystallized, it is broken 
out by shovel or by explosive. 

Senator Ture. Is it possible to step up our production here, or 
are we operating on the domes that now are in existence with the full 
capacity possible ? 

Mr. Kuresretrn. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. You are at the peak? 

Mr. Kurpsretn. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. There are several domes that were exhausted here 
recently. We have quite a few in Louisiana, you know: We have a 
large one near the river, and, as the witness has stated, there was 
another discovery at Garden Island, which is just south of this other 
large one and in my own parish they are going to start producing 
sulfur probably in the next 16 months. , 

Mr. Kurpestern. Three or four more domes would solve our problems. 

The CHarrman. They are getting scarce, though. I notice that 
there has been alloted 7,500 tons of processed sulfur. What is that 
used for? 

Mr. Kurestern. For agricultural dusting. 

The Cuarrman. And medicine? 

Mr. Kuresrery. I think it is agriculture. It is processed sulfur. 
In other words, it is ground sulfur. We have ample facilities for that 
pupose, so it is processed and made ready for use as a dust. 
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The Cuamman. I see. Very well. 

Mr. Kuirsrer. I would like to discuss next some of the steps being 
taken by ourselves, Petroleum Administration for Defense and De- 
fense Minerals Administration to encourage new sources of sulfur 
and how we are planning to improve the maldistribution which has 
just recently begun to be felt. 

New sources of sulfur include recovery from sour gas for which 
10 plants are now under construction and which will bring in 253,000 
long tons annually. There are eight new plants being installed which 
will produce sulfuric acid from pyrites and smelter gas and which will 
result in the equivalent of 213,000 long tons of sulfur annually. Some 
will come into operation during the fourth quarter of 1951. Total pro- 
duction will, therefore, be increased by 466,000 long tons sulfttr equiva- 
lent. I say sulfur equivalent; some of its comes in as smelter gas. 

The Cuarrman. What is the difference in price of this sulfur that 
you speak of to the brimstone ? 

Mr. Kurpsrern. It is higher cost. It is different in each case, depend- 
ing on the location, amount of investment, and the total cost of getting 
it, but, in general, we can say it is higher cost sulfur. By that I do not 
mean to say there that in every instance it is not economic. It is, but 
it is still high priced. 

Top priority assistance is being granted such installations and cer- 
tificates of necessity covering them have also been approved or recom- 
mended. We know that, despite high cost, similar installations are 
under consideration by other consumers, which will augment the 
supply still further. 

Production by marginal mines in the West and Mexico and recovery 
from petroleum sludge and other sources of spent acid are being en 
couraged. Pickling acid is being used more efficiently, in some in- 
stances down to a concentration of 12 percent as against 18 percent. 
This represents a substantial saving. Recovered acid has always been 
important in the manufacture of superphosphate and ammonium sul 
fate because of its low cost. As the use of virgin acid is increased, more 
spent acid will become available to the fertilizer industry. 

We propose ag an additional incentive to revise Order M-69 to pro 
vide that any sulfur user recovering sulfur from new sources must 
be allowed to increase his permissible use by 50 percent. Thus if 
limited to 100 percent of his 1950 base, he would be able to increase 
his use to 150 percent of his 1950 base. If he were able to bring in more 
new sulfur than his permissible use, the excess would fall under the 
normal provisions of the order. 

Discovery of a new dome was announced just recently by the Free 
port Sulfur Co. in the Gulf area which is expected to yield 500,000 
long tons per year. This, together with the other new sources which 
I have mentioned, will just about meet the goal of 1,000,000 tons re 
fered to in Secretary Brannan’s report last Thursday. Unfortu- 
nately, it will take time to bring in all thege new facilities and during 
the coming months the situation will be serious. The shortages are 
certain to continue for the next year and will probably not begin to 
ease until the fourth quarter of 1952. 

Senator Tuyr. At what depth down in the ground are these ce- 
posits? I am thinking now of the necessary steel and equipment that 
will have to go into the development of that dome. 

Mr. Kurrsrern. Not as deep as the oil wells. 
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Mr. Arpven. The sulfur wells are around 1,500 feet, somewhere 
around there. 

Mr. Kutrsrery. There are 74 merchant producers of sulfuric acid, 
84 captive sulfuric acid producers who make superphosphate, and 20 
others who produce acid solely for other purposes. During the early 
part of this year we received comparatively few complaints. During 
the last 60 days-we have received 44, reflecting clearly increasing mal- 
distribution and the immediate need for corrective action. 

The Cuatrman. Do you tell us what you are doing in order to alle- 
viate that situation ¢ 

Mr. Kurrstrern. Yes, I will go on to explain that. 

During the first 6 months of this year 5,065,617 short tons of normal 
superphosphate were produced, equivalent to an annual rate of over 
10,000,000 tons, as against 1950 production of 9,296,051, according to 
United States Department of Commerce figures. This rate was the 
largest in the history of the industry. The sulfuric acid producers 
during this period were using up their inventories, when inventories 
began to be depleted and permissible use was reduced to 100 percent 
of 1950 average, the pinch began to be felt not only by the fertilizer 
industry but other users as well. 

Controls will not result in greater production of sulfur but will make 
possible distribution of suc h quantities as are available to the right 
individuals at the right time. We have drafted an amendment to 
M-69 which will reduce permissible use to less than 100 percent of the 
1950 base. In the first place, this will reflect the situation as it actually 
exists. In the second place, it will make more sulfur available to 
those plants now receiving only as much as 50 percent of their require- 
ments. Inthe third place, it will permit support at a somewhat higher 
rate than 100 percent of 1950, of certain selected programs, such as 
steel and aluminum. 

The Cuatrman. To what extent are you bringing agriculture into 
the picture on a selected basis as you are doing for steel and aluminum ? 

Mr. Kuirsrern. We are examining, let us say, the minimum require- 
ments which will permit each of the various industries to achieve their 
goal. In other words, we are seing how the effect would be in arriv- 
ing at that. 

There is no exact figure. It is under discussion right now, but that 
is, in general, the approach to make sure that no program is seriously 
adversely affected. 

The CratrmMan. You realize that some programs could probably 
suffer more than others, particularly with respect to the production 
of phsophates # 

Mr. Kuirsrein. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And our hope is that you will see to it that the 
phosphate industry gets what the traflic will bear, in other words. 

Mr. Kurrsreix. We are trying, of course, to meet as fully require- 
ments as we possibly can. I would like to emphasize this. 

The concept of the chemical industry is that we are really a service 
industry to other industries. Steel absolutely has to have sulfuric 
acid to permit steel production, for pickling, but they may not need 
every pound that they are getting and the extent that we can cut back 
to a minimum essential is important, and the same thing is true of 
aluminum. They depend on sulfurie acid, and wherever we can cut 
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without seriously jeopardizing the end product, we are going at it that 
way. 

Since three-fourths of the sulfur produced is used for sulfuric acid, 
a parallel order limiting the use of sulfuric acid will also have to be 
issued. No limitation on the use of sulfuric acid has heretofore bee: 
in effect except in 11 Western States, where it is presently unde: 
allocation. , 

That simply backs up the fact that the two must be considered 
jointly. 

There will be no reduction in the total production and consumptior 
of sulfur as a result of these proposed limitations. Every available 
pound of sulfur will be put to use. 

The limitation provisions may take several months to be felt. Since 
the problem is so urgent, we plan to add to Order M-69 an inventory 
provision restricting stocks at consuming plants to a maximum of 25 
days, except in cases where normal shipments, such as boats or barges, 
would result in greater than a 25-day supply. In such cases, new ship 
ments chould not be received until inventories had fallen to 25 days 
or below. Since some plants have substantial inventories, it is ex 
pected that there will be made available for redistribution a substan 
tial tonnage of sulfur during the coming quarter, perhaps as much as 
75,000 tons. This benefit can be realized only once. Excessive ac 
cumulation, however, will be prevented in the future. 

Since nitrogen is not dependent on a raw material in short supply, 
as superphosphate is dependent on sulfur, production is limited only 
by installed capacity. The available supply of fixed nitrogen from 
all sources during 1951 is estimated at 1,790,000 tons. To this must 
be added the potential capacity of the Morgantown Ordnance Works, 
estimated at 164,000 tons, which, however, may not actually be in pro 
duction until 1952. Requirements in 1953 for agricultural, industria! 
and military purposes are estimated at 2,564,000 tons. An expansion 
of facilities totaling 610,000 tons nitrogen is therefore required to 
meet 1953 estimated needs. 

Proposed expansions as reflected in applications for certificates of 
necessity exceed this figure so that there is no doubt that it will be re 
alized, although a part may not come into production until as late as 
1954. The producing units are large, and it takes time to fabricate 
and install the equipment. 

Supplies of byproduct ammonia will increase steadily as the stee! 
industry expands. The entire quantity of ammonia produced from 
byproduct coke ovens will be recovered. The increase will be of the 
order of 10 percent per year through 1953. 1951 production is esti 
mated at 200,000 tons nitrogen. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated that an annual in 
crease of 100,000 tons nitrogen per year after 1953 will be needed to 
keep pace with rising population. 

With regard to potash, it is estimated that 1,423,600 tons will be 
produced during 1951 and 140,000 tons imported. The corresponding 
figures for 1952 are estimated at 1,573,800 and 150,000, an increase of 
10 percent. Industrial uses for potash are comparatively small, and 
the major portion of the total supply will go to fertilizers. 
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The new facilities for the recovery of sulfur, for conversion of 
sulfuric acid plants to pyrites burning, and for synthetic ammonia 
require a substantial tonnage of steel and other critical materials. 
The chemical industry’s expansion program is second in size only to 
that of the steel industry. 

Applications for structural steel for the fourth quarter for approxi- 
mately 800 projects totaled 52,000 tons—note that is structural— 
against which 19,780 tons were allotted. To this must be added 2,642 
tons transferred by the Department of Agriculture specifically for 
certain of the new ammonia plants. 

This division, after consultation with other agencies, recommended 
prime consideration for 20 chemicals—that is out of a good many, I 
think, actually 5,000 commercial chemicals, 20 were given prime 
consideration—among which the following directly or indirec tly sup- 
port agricultural needs : 

Product Agriculture uses 

pS EA es eas - ‘ _. Pesticides 
Caen ennns hosigiat — Do. 

Sulfuric acid_._-~-- ‘ a. ‘. ....- Fertilizers and pesticides 
Ammonia beats Fertilizers 

. , Steere Pesticides 
Polyethylene_________- Food packaging 
Hydrogen peroxide _... Food processing 

Carbon disulfide____ Fumigants 

Approval has been or is about to be granted by the Facilities and 
Construction Bureau allotting construction materials to 14 sulfuric 
acid projects—principally conversions—and 10 ammonia projects, 
which are the two items most essential to fertilizer production. 

The Chemical Division will continue to make every possible effort 
to correct inequities in distribution caused by the shortage of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid and to encourage and to complete projects which 
will augment the supply of fertilizers and pesticides. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Senator Ho.ianp. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

I note that in your statement you deal with the production of potash 
and of ammonia, and you also mentioned the production of super- 
phosphate, triple superphosphate, but not the production of phosphate 
itself. Is there any particular reason why you felt it unnecessary 
to mention hosphate production ? 

Mr. Kurpsrern. I believe 1 am correct on this. The supply of 
phosphate, phosphate rock and the mining of it is adequate. 

Senator Riaaame. Then it would be proper to consider in your 
statement that as far as production of the raw phosphate rock is 
concerned, it is ample ¢ 

Mr. Kutesrern. Ves, sir. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Is Mr. Allstetter here ¢ 

Mr. Atustetrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Will you step forward please. Senator Holland 
(lesires to ask you a few questions. 


90402—51—- 
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STATEMENT OF W. R. ALLSTETTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF MATERIALS AND FACILITIES, PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Senator Hotitanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Autsterrer. I am W. R. Allstetter, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Materials and Facilities, Production and Marketing <Ad- 
ministration. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Senator Holland, you said you had some 
questions. 

Senator Hotianp, I might say, Mr. Allstetter, that Mr. Clark 
Thompson, Member of Congress from the Galveston district of Texas, 
was particularly interested in this and he asked me to go into this 
question with the proper witness from the Department of Agirculture 
to develop the facts for the record. Have you seen the proposed 
questions of Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Auusterrer. I have, yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. All right, I would like to address them to you, 
first placing in the record the preliminary statements supplied to me 
by Mr. Thompson. I can read it for the information of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


MEMO FOR SENATOR HOLLAND 

Urea is a product long recognized as a valuable and important fertilizer and 
supplement for cattle feed. It is a nitrogenous compound and since the bacteria 
in a cow’s paunch use nitrogen for food, urea becomes a very important ingredient 
when properly used. 

Urea works in a cow’s paunch by supplying valuable nitrogen to the bacteria 
that are always there. When a plentiful supply of nitrogen is available to the 
bacteria in the paunch, these bacteria become more active and multiply more 
rapidly. The result is they really go to work making ready for digesting the 
ration the cow eats, resulting in more complete assimilation of the total ration. 

The supply of urea has been very limited and its originaally known sources were 
insufficient to supply the demand. In recent years it has been discovered that 
natural gas is a source of urea and a properly equipped plant can furnish this 
chemical in quantity. 

Senator Hotianp. The first question: What-is the current annual 
production of urea ? 

Mr. Auisrerrer. Urea is produced by two companies and a portion 
of it goes to agriculture. The exact quantity produced by these two 
companies is not information which we have because it is considered 
private competitive information. 

We do have, however, information as to the amount of urea that is 
going to agricultural purposes which is a fraction of this total. About 
50,000 tons of urea annually goes into urea compounds which go into 
fertilizer. They are fertilizer. 

Something less than half that amount is used as a protein feed sup- 
plement for cattle, ruminants. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, you do not have available the 
figures as to the total production of urea or as to that specific part of 
the production which goes to supplement cattle feed, but you do have 
the figure as to the total amount of urea that goes into commercial 
fertilizers. 
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Mr. Auusrerrer. It is about 20,000 for cattle feed, it is 50,000 for 
fertilizer. 

Senator Hottanp. And your 50,000 figure is an accurate figure ? 

Mr. Atisrerrer. Yes, sir, we believe it to be accurate. 

Senator Hot.anp. Would you explain for the record just what 
urea Is. 

Mr. Auisrerrer. Urea is a nitrogen compound. It is derived from 
ammonia as are most of the other nitrogen fertilizers. It is a particu- 
larly desirable form of nitrogen fertilizer for several reasons. 

One is that it is a solid form of very high analysis. The fertilizer 
grade has approximately 44 percent nitrogen as compared to, say, 33 
yercent in ammonium nitrate and 21 percent in ammonium sulfate. 
rherefore you can ship 100 tons of nitrogen in that form over long 
distances for the same freight cost as three-quarters or one-half as 
much nitrogen in other forms. 

Senator HoLianp. It is a concentrate as far as this nitrogen content 
is concerned. 

Mr. Autstretrer. Yes, sir. Also, it isa safe material to handle which, 
in connection with ocean shipping particularly and coastwise ship- 
ping and river shipping, is very important. Such things as happened 
at Texas City could not happen with urea. 


Senator HoLttanp. You mean it is not explosive? 

Mr. Auusrerrer. It is not explosive. It has some other special ad- 
vantages in that it can be actually sprayed directly on the leaves of 
plants. 

On some plants on which you wish to control the amount of nitrogen 
that is applied, the amount that is needed can be applied and then 


shut off at the right time. It can be used-for a very quick shot and a 
small shot of nitrogen. Also, urea can be used to replace some uses of 
ammonium sulfate, which, of course, requires sulfur in substantial 
quantities. It can be used to replace it in rice. Ammonium sulfate 
is the principal material that is used now as a nitrogen rice fertilizer. 

Another advantage that is very substantial is that it can be used 
as a cattle feed supplement. One of the critical problems, of course, is 
to get enough yield of meat for the amount of grain fed. By protein 
supplements the yield can be increased, and there are some limits it 
would appear, looking at the over-all picture, some limits on the 
amount of protein supplements that farmers will be able to obtain 
over a long period of time. Urea mixed with the natural protein 
substances can serve equally well as a natural protein supplement, ac- 
cording to recent experiments. Urea has something like six times 
the protein value of natural protein supplements. 

Senator Hotianp. The second question which I was requested to 
ask is this: If no new sources are found, what would be the estimated 
shortage in the next 3 years? 

Mr. Auistetrer. | can estimate the fertilizer shortage. There are 
many other uses of urea, to make plastics and other chemicals, and 
Mr. Klipstein could expand on that, but for fertilizer the Department 
of Agriculture has just completed a study on what would be the de- 
sirable amount of nitrogen of the 700,000-ton expansion requested 
that should go into urea, and it is substantial; 130,000 tons of nitrogen 
in the form of urea. That is about 300,000 tons of urea. 
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In other words, in 1953-54, if we do not get any more urea, why that 
will be considered the shortage. About a sixfold increase is the posi- 
tion of the Department as being desirable in the next few years. 

Senator Hortianp. In other words, the Department in the near 
future would like to see the presently available amount of around 
50,000 tons for fertilizer use increased six times. 

Mr. Auistetrer. Yes, sir, and there is some additional need for 
feed, but that is a very hard one to estimate. 

Senator Hottanp. The third question is this: What step have been 
taken to increase the present production ¢ 

Mr. Autsterrer. It has largely been a matter of persuasion. I think 
I am correct in saying that practically all of the leading nitrogen 
producers and many other companies have been approached by the 
Department of Agriculture with regard to production of urea, and 
many of them have evinced interest. There have been a lot of nibbles, 
but there has been no firm proposition presented other than by one 
company, which has presented an application for assistance in the 
financing of a urea plant, and that has been recommended by the De- 
partment to the Defense Production Administration, and is under 
consideration by that organization. 

Senator Hotzanp. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Auisterrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness is E. J. Fanflik. 

Have you a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENTS OF E. J. FANFLIK, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT AND DIS- 
POSAL DIVISION, REAL ESTATE, CORPS OF ENGINEERS; H. D. 
REYNOLDS, AMMUNITION BRANCH, ORDNANCE CORPS; AND S. D. 
BLAEUER, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL LEASING MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
REAL ESTATE, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Fanruik. We have no prepared statement. We were requested 
to appear to give information with respect to ammonia plants which 
are under the control of the Army and which are available for nitro- 
gen production. 

My name is E. J. Fanflik. I am in the offieé, Chief of Engineers, 
Real Estate, and our responsibility is to lease or sell such <a as 
may be made available by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Blaeuer is my principal assistant on industrial plants. 

Mr. Reynolds is from the Ordnance Department, and their respon- 
sibility is the maintenanee and operation of such plants for Army 
purposes. 

The Cuatrman. First can you give us a résumé of those plants that 
ure available at the moment ? 

Mr. Fanruix. There are three anhydrous ammonia plants which are 
in a stand-by status. One is the San Jacinto Ammonia Works which 
is presently leased to the San Jacinto Chemical Corp. 

rhe second one is called the Cactus Ordnance Works which is pres- 
ently leased to Phillips Chemical Co. 

Both of those plants are in Texas. The San Jacinto Ammonia 
Works has a rated capacity of anhydrous ammonia production of 
about 70 tons a day or approximately 25,000 tons a year. The Cactus 
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Ordnance Works has a capacity of approximately 140,000 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia a year. 

The third anhydrous ammonia plant which is available for lease, is 
the Morgantown Ordnance Works located in West Virginia, which 
has a os of 600 tons a day, or approximately two-hundred-and- 
twenty-thousand-some tons a year. 

The status of the leasing is that we have negotiated satisfactory 
terms and conditions of a lease with the Mathieson Chemical Corp. ~ 

The Cuatrman. You mean for the Morgantown plant ? 

Mr. Fanruikx. For the Morgantown Ordnance Works, yes, sir. That 
lease has been executed by the Mathieson Chemical Corp. It has not 
been executed by the Department of the Army, however. The lease 
terms have been submitted to du Pont, which has a right of first re- 
fusal on that plant. 

The CuHamman. Now, this ammonia is going to be from the three 
plants you just mentioned. Is that going to be used for fertilizer ? 

Mr. Fanrurk. The two plants, Cactus Ordnance and San Jacinto are 
used in fertilizer. This undoubtedly will be used in fertilizer to some 
extent. 

That plant is also designed to produce formaldehyde and methanol, 
and presumably Mathieson, which is now engaged in fertilizer pro- 
duction at its own plants, will place a substantial part of the produc- 
tion, if not all, in the fertilizer production. 

The CHarman. Those three plants you have just mentioned are 
the only plants that are owned by the Government and that can be 
leased ? 

Mr. Fanrurx. Those are the only plants that the Army has under 
its control. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any others that are owned by the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Fanruik. No, sir; I don’t. 

The CuHarmman. You sold quite a few since the war. 

Mr. Fanrurk. Yes; since the war there have been some plants sold. 
Last year, as a matter of fact, we sold one plant, the Ohio River Ord- 
nance Works, to Spencer Chemical Co. 

The Cuarrman. Is there a recapture clause in that ? 

Mr. Fanrurk. There is a recapture clause; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. Well, tell us more about these other plants if you 
have anything more to add. 

Mr. Fanrurk. With respect to Morgantown, the du Pont right of 
first refusal extends for 60 days, so that quite possibly it may take 2 
months before a lease is consummated with either du Pont or 
Mathieson. 

The Cuarrman. What would du Pont use it for, do you know? 

Mr. Fanruik. Presumably they would use it for fertilizer produc- 
tion. 

The Cuatrman. Why were they given the refusal, do you know / 

Mr. Fanruix. They were given the right of first refusal when the 
plant was constructed. They were the architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor. In some of those contracts there were options and rights of 
first refusal granted. We hope that within the very near future 
Morgantown Ordnance Works will be leased. 

The Department of the Army has tried to lease that plant for some 
years, and it seems that finally it may come to a conclusion. 
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The Cuarrman. Now as to those that have been sold, I understand 
that one of those was sold to the Spencer Chemical Co. 

Did you read the statement of Mr. Spencer ? 

Mr. Fanruix. I did not; no, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Spencer made some statement, as I remember 
it, that some effort. was being made to have his plant converted to its 
original use. Do you know anything about that ! 

Mr. Fanrurx. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. I thought you had read this. We had suggested 
that it be sent to you so that you might become familiar with it. You 
might glance over it. 

While you are looking that over, we might ask you about the nitric 
acid units that the Spence er Chemical wishes to get for their new 
plant. Can you tell us anything about that ¢ 

Mr. Reynouips. Well, Senator, pursuing that, they leased part of 
the Indiana Ordnance Works, that is the nitric acid facilities, and 
they are now producing nitrogen solutions at Indiana from ammonia 
produced at Ohio River. Now we plan to reactivate Indiana, which 
is a smokeless powder plant, probably it will be next spring before 
it comes into production. We won't need all of the production of 
all the nitric acid capacity of the plant, but the operator who will 
make smokeless powder is opposed to having another operator in the 
same plant. That is where the situation is, Spencer as it stands now 
would have to vacate their lease for the nitric acid facilities when 
we start to make smokeless powder, which, as I say, will not be before 
next spring. 

The Cuamman. Will you have to do some alterations at this plant ’ 

Mr. Reynowps. It is a stand-by plant. There, of course, will have 
to be rehabilitation to put it into operation. 

The Cuamman. Would you be able to use the same facilities that 
are now there and have been built by the Spencer Chemical Co. ¢ 

Mr. Reynovps. No; we will only use the ammonia oxidation facili 
ties that have been leased by Spencer. We would not have any use 
for their solution facilities at all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other plants under your control now 
where you could do that and thereby let this plant continue to make 
this acid that is now used for fertilizer ? 

Mr. Reynoips. Well, there is one other plant, Senator. An ex 
planation, of course, involves some military security. I would be 
very glad to give it to the committee, but not in a public hearing, but 
there are very definite reasons why we want to operate Indiana as a 
smokeless powder plant. 

The Cuarman. It would not be practical to use other facilities 
that you could reactivate ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. It would not be because of the fact that Indiana 
is the largest plant of its type that we have, and we want to have 
that plant. 

We are not going to reaetivate the whole plant under present plans, 
but we want to have the nucleus, that is, an operating organization 
in there so in the event of full mobilization, we have something to 
build on. 

It is the most important smokeless powder plant we have, plus 
the fact that adjacent to it is a powder-bag-loading plant, so you 
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would just have a shuttle movement to the bag loading plant, whereas 
any other plant you have rail hauls of a pretty good distance. 

The Cuarrman. What will become of that part of the plant that 
will not be used by you and that you say cannot be operated jointly 
with Spencer and the War Department ? 

Mr. Reynowps. We don’t say that. It is the operator who is going 
in there who prefers not to have two contractors in there. 

The Cuarrman. It is not the Army that is taking that position ? 

Mr. Reynovps. No; I do not think the Army would have any objec- 
tion if our smokeless powder contractor were agreeable. 

The Cuarmman. What would be the objection on the part of the 
operator ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. I have never talked to him. It is the Spencer peo- 
ple that have talked with them, and I have never talked with them 
directly on the matter. 

The Cuarmman. Well, this facility, as I understand it, has been 
activated by the Spencer people in order to produce this nitric acid. 

Mr. Reynowps. Right. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Now I wonder if it could be arranged to continue 
the manufacture of this acid either through Spencer or through this 
new concern if it cannot be otherwise arranged. 

Mr. Reynoxps. Senator, I don’t know. As I say, I have not dis- 
cussed it with our operator at all. I know the Spencers had several 
discussions with them, and last week they had some discussions in 
the Under Secretary’s office on the whole problem, and I understand 
our operator is adamant about having a second contractor in there. 
I don’t say that it cannot be done, that physically it cannot be done, 
I do not say that, but I think the feeling of our operator is when you 
operate these Government plants which are Government-owned, con- 
tractor-operated on a cost-plus fixed fee, the operator has a basic 
responsibility for the property and so forth, and it would raise a lot 
of questions as to the responsibilities of each between Spencer and 
our operator. 

The CHamman. It seems a great pity that in the light of such 
shortness of this acid that something could not be worked out. I do 
not see why the Army does not try to do it. 

Mr. ReyNotps. Well, possibly the Army should, I don’t know. Of 
course, basically—— 

The Cuarrman. Who has the last say on that ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. I don’t think that the Army—and I cannot speak 
for the Army as such, but my personal opinion is that they would 
not ask an operator of theirs to do something which is against their 
company policy. 

The Cuamrman. They would not. 

Mr. Rernotps. I donot think they would, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On page 4 of this statement, I will read to you a 
paragraph or two: 

This would indicate a use of not more than 15 percent of the total nitric acid 
units the Army has scattered at plants throughout the country (such as the 
West Virginia Ordnance Works, the Oklahoma Ordnance Works, and others). 


It appeared that if an arrangement could be made to purchase or even lease 
only four of these idle units from the Government at a fair price, they could 
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then be dismantled at some ordnance facility and moved to Henderson, Jayhawk 
or the proposed new Vicksburg Works of the company. These idle nitric acid 
units would then be adjacent to a going ammonia plant and, in the case of 
Henderson, at a facility subject to the national security provisions. This entir: 
program, of course, would be carried out by the company at its own expense an 
without cost to the Govérnment. 

What have you got to say about that? 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, in the first place such units as such are of 
utterly no advantage to us during a war. We are not going to use 
ammonia nitrate for munitions and we would have to ship the nitri 
acid toa plant. 

We a make the nitric acid as a source of nitrogen and smokeless 
powder and explosives, and therefore we did at two of our plants have 
nitric acid facilities with our ammonia plants where we could make 
solution. 

That was back in the early days of the war when we were loading 
what we call amatol, which is a mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
TNT, but that was only a substitute until we could get in more TNT 

The CHarmman. Now what is the difference between the products 
that are now being manufactured at this Indiana plant and that whic!) 
you propose to manufacture. 

Mr. Reynouips. What we would use is nitric acid, as I say, which is 
a raw material for nitrocellulose to make smokeless powder. We would 
not make the solution. These fertilizer solutions would be of no 
interest to us. 

The Cuarman. It is not a question of interest to the Army but 
a question of interest to get fertilizer out. Now why could there not 
be, if Spencer cannot be permitted to stay there because of a rule that 
they are trying to enforce which is against company policy, why would 
it not be feasible for the Army to ask this other company to either 
make or sell excess acid so as to provide nitric acid to the extent that 
it is now being manufactured by the Spencer people ? 

Mr. Reynowps. It might be, I don’t know, sir. It has never been 
asked that I know of. 

The Cuarman. Could you see any objection to that ? 

Mr. Reynoups. No; I cannot unless it would be that this company 
would not be interested in the fertilizer program. I don’t know. | 
don’t think the Army, as such, would have any objection to it, no. 

The Cuamman. So that it is more or less left to the man or the 
company who takes it over. 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. As you see it. The Army, in other words, wants it 
to be put to a certain use to provide nitric acid for the manufacture 
of smokeless powder, and to that extent they are interested, but other- 
wise they would not be, is that it? 

Mr. Reynowps. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Dr. Wilcox, are there any other questions? 

Dr. Wutcox (agricultural specialist, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress). I am still not clear on this statement of Mr. 
Spencer that there are only 15 percent of the nitric-acid units being 
used. Are there others available that the Army is not using? Your 
statement was not clear. 

Mr. Rerynotps. Oh, yes, we have nitric-acid units that are not in 
the present program, that is true. 

The Cuatrman. You mean at that plant? 
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Mr. Reynotps. Different plants. 

Dr. Witcox. If I understood you correctly, you do not intend to 
use them again for explosives. 

Mr. Reynotps. We do not intend to use them as the program now 
stands under this limited mobilization. 

The Cuarrman. Why couldn’t they be used if need to be make nitric 
acid so as to be used for fertilizer ¢ 

Mr. Reynowps. As I understand it, the Army offered to lease these 
units in ey and it was not feasible from an operating viewpoint. 
We would be glad to lease them in place. We have no objection 
to that. 

The Caamman. And these same plants in place could not be used 
to make the nitric acid you need to manufacture that smokeless 
powder you speak of right now ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. Nitric acid is usually made at the point of use. It 
is pretty hard material to ship, and of course very expensive, so all 
our plants are self-sufficient as far as nitric-acid facilities are con- 
cerned, 

The CuatmrMan. Couldn’t you activate a plant, couldn’t the Army 
activate a plant that is near one that is not being used rather than 
voing to the field of one that is being used to make fertilizer ? 

Mr. Reynowpbs. I think our objections would be basically the same 
as Mr. Spencer’s. It would not be a feasible thing to do, for us to 
ship nitric acid, 

The Cuatrman. No, but I am talking about other plants. You 
have got other plants, you said, where nitric acid is coll 
Mr. Reynotps. It is not being made now. 

The Cuatrman. No, but I mean it could be made. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Exactly. Why couldn't those be reactivated since 
mu cannot lease them, rather than take one that is leased ¢ 

Mr. ReyNoups. Well, we offered to lease them to Mr. Spencer. 

The CHarrman. I know, but how about one that he is operating 
now’ Why can’t this operator of yours utilize one that is not now 
activated and use it on the spot to make the smokeless powder you 
speak of ? 

Mr. ReyNnotps. You mean reactivate a plant other than Indiana? 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Mr. Reynowps. That is the point I mentioned a few minutes ago, 
Senator. There are certain military security things involved there 
that I would be glad to discuss with the committee as to our reasons. 
They are very sound reasons. 

There is, as a matter of fact, only one other plant that we could 
reactivate, and we have what we think are overriding reasons for 
activating Indiana. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you want to present to the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are not familiar with the allocations of steel? 

Mr. Fanrtirx. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I suppose there are no other questions that 
you can answer for us this afternoon. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
September 25, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. CG. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
and Mundt. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

At this point I should like to have included in the record a report 
on operating costs, profits, and price trends in the farm-machinery 
industry which has just been completed by the committee staff. 

This study, which is based on reports furnished the committee by 
6 of the large farm-machinery companies and 23 of the smaller com- 
panies, shows that profits have been maintained at a high level (15 to 
14 percent of net worth) by both the large and the small companies, 
although the large companies have expanded sales much more than 
the smaller companies in recent years. 

Although farm-machinery prices have not increased as sharply as 
some other farm costs since the outbreak in Korea, they have increased 
more than other farm costs since the end of price control in 1946. 

And to this statement I would like to add a little memorandum 
showing the source of the data and the report itself, which has been 
prepared, as I said, by the committee staff. 

(The report is as follows:) 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN Stupy oF OpgRATING Costs, Prorits, AND Price TRENDS 
IN THE FARM-MACHINERY INpbustTRY, 1946-50 


Data used in this study are from three sources: (1) Replies to Chairman 
Ellender’s request for information to the large companies and a small representa- 
tive list of smaller companies; (2) replies from a second group of smaller com- 
panies in response to a request forwarded by Chairman Ellender to the members 
of the Allied Farm Machinery Manufacturers Association, an association of 
the smaller manufacturers of farm equipment; and (3) data on farm-machinery 
prices collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The summary of operating costs and profits of the 6 large and 23 smaller 
companies include the data for all the companies which submitted complete and 
comparable data for the 5-year period. The six large companies include the four 
largest farm-machinery manufacturers in the United State®. The 23 smaller 
companies are a very small sample of the 1,700 smaller firms which manufacture 
farm machinery and equipment. They include many of the well-known smaller 
manufacturers of farm machinery however, and, are believed to be a fairly 
representative sample. 

From the BAE and BLS statistics on farm-machinery prices only the more 
common and more important items were selected for the summary and analysis 
which is shown in table ITI. 
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Srarr Repert oN OperaAtine Costs, Prorirs, AND Price TRENDS IN THE Far» 
MACHINERY INpustRyY, 1946-50 


SUMMARY 


Six large farm machinery manufacturing companies and 23 smaller con 
panies have, on request by the committee, submitted data on their operating 
costs and profits for the years 1946-50. 

Farmers are of course acutely aware that farm machinery prices are high 
today. Farm machinery prices rose more rapidly than other costs to farmers 
in the immediate postwar years. Since the outbreak in Korea, however, farn 
machinery prices have increased only one-third as much percentagewise as oth: 
farm production costs. Farm machinery prices in March 1951 were 62 percent 
higher than in 1946, while all farm production costs including farm machinery 
were 55 percent higher than 5 years earlier. 

Farm machinery manufacturers meanwhile have experienced a very larg 
volume of sales; six large companies had sales of about $2 billion in 1950, and th: 
23 smaller companies had sales of about $62 million. Volume of sales more 
than doubled in the period 1946-50 for the large companies while, with son 
fluctuation, they increased by about 50 percent throughout the period for the 
small companies. The cost of labor and materials, in terms of percent of sales 
has tended to decrease, while taxes have increased sharply for the larger con 
panies. There was little variation in the various cost items for the smalle: 
companies throughout this 5-year period. 

Both dividends paid out and surplus retained have been higher for the larg: 
than for the smaller companies with an upward trend in recent years for th: 
large companies. Net income before taxes as a percent of net worth shows 
opposite trends in the two groups, dropping from 31.5 percent in 1946 and 1947 
for the smaller companies to 22.5 percent in 1949 and 1950. Conversely, th: 
larger companies showed an increase from about 11 percent in 1946-47 to 23.5 
percent in 1949-50. Net income after taxes was 18 percent of net worth in 
1946-47 for the smaller companies and 14 percent in 1950. Comparable figures 
for the larger companies were 5 and 13 percent. 


OPERATING COSTS AND PROFITS——-LARGER COMPANIES 


Dollar sales volume as shown by table I approximately doubled, rising from 
$859,000,000 in 1946 to $1,916,000,000 in 1950. Both labor costs and materials 
showed a modest decline in percentage terms between 1946 and 1950. Misce! 
laneous expenses increased slightly and taxes in 1950 took over three times 
as large a slice out of the sales dollar as in 1946. Dividends were unchanged, 
but surplus retained was almost five times the 1946 level. Profits in 1950 in rela 
tion to net worth were nearly three times as high as in 1946. 


OPERATING COSTS AND PROFITS—SMALLER COMPANIES 


The 23 smaller companies, summarized in table II, had a stable sales volume 
peak of $72 million in 1948, dropping to $59 and $62 million in 1949 and 1950 
Labor expenses were nearly constant, and at a distinctly lower percentag: 
of total expenditure than was true of the larger companies. Material costs were 
also rather uniform from year to year, varying between 52 and 57 percent of 
sales. Dividends accounted for less than 3 percent of the sales dollar in any 
year. Surplus retained was lower in 1950 than in 1946 and net income after 
taxes was 14 percent of net worth in 1950, as compared with 13 percent for the 
six large companies, 
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PRICE INCREASES OF PARTICULAR FARM MACHINERY ITEMS 


Prices charged farmers for individual farm machines as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Beonomics and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are sum- 
marized in table III. An examination of the data in this table indicates wide 
variations in the price increases of different farm machinery items since 1946. 
rhe grain drill and the side delivery rake have increased 135 percent in price 
whereas the ensilage cutter has increased only 41 percent and the over-all index 
of farm machinery price increased 62 percent. Price increases after the out- 
break in Korea for the items shown increased an average of 12 percent. This 
increase may be compared with an increase of 15 percent in the index of all 
commodities used in farm production, and an increase of 5 percent in the prices 
of all farm machinery items included in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Index. In part this greater increase in prices on the part of the items list may 
have resulted from the fact that the items shown were selected as up-to-date 
items likely to be most in demand. 


TABLE I.—Operating costs and profits of 6 large farm machinery manu facturing 
companies, as.percentage of sales, 1946-50 


Year 1950 1949 148 1947 1946 
Sales (thousands) .... acttcetastnaabduicl $1, ‘916, 078 | $1, 936, 690 | $1, 888, { 916 s, 356, 026 $858, 636 
| «Percent Percent . Percent ' Percent ?P ercen! 
RA al iccscnchiindgl ‘i | 25.9 | 26.0 | 7.2 | 29.3 32.1 
Materials... _- : ‘ 38.9 44.8 | 47.4 44.2 41.2 
Miscellaneous expenses... 19.6 | 16.2 | 14.3 | 16.1 19. 5 
Taxes AER : | 7.2} 5.4 4.5 | 4.0 2.3 
Dividends. ___ : 3.5 | 3.0 2.6 3.3 3.9 
Surplus retained 4.9} 4.6 4.0 3.1 1.0 
_ ae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Net income before taxes as percent of net | 
worth. 24.0 | 23.0 21.0 15.0 7.0 
Net income after taxes as percent of net 
worth yeas, ‘ 4 13.0 | 13.0 12.0 9.0 5.0 


TABLE II.—Operating costs and profits of 23 smaller farm machinery manufactur- 
ing companies, as percentage of sales, 1946-50 


Year 1950 | 1949 1948 | 1947 1946 





Sales . sanns seen $61, 952, 2 $58, 693, 978 \$72, 235, 179 1855, 719, 849 $44, 677, 424 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Porcent Percent 
Labor... * . 11.0 11.3 } 10.6 | 11.2 2.2 
Materials 54.7 | 57.1 | 54:5 | 55.1 51.8 
Miscellaneous expenses 23.6 | 22.5 | 23.4 22.7 23.2 
Taxes ; ; 4.6 | 3.6 | 4.6 | 4.6 5.8 
Dividends , i ‘ 2.8 | 2.0 | 1.5 | 2.7 1.0 
Surplus retained _ ap 3.3 | 3.5 | 5.4 3.7 6.0 
Total.....- 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
Net income before taxes as percent of net | 
24.0 | 21.0 | 36.0 | 34.0 29.0 
Net imoame after taxes as percent of net 


ek RO AY ROS | 14.0 | 13.0 22.0 20. 0 16.0 
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TABLE III.—Price increases to farmers of selected farm machines’ 


Percentage | Percentag: 
1946 5 increase | increase 
1946-51 1950-51 


Index of prices paid by farmers for all com- 
modities used in production (base 1910 
14= 100)? 

Index numbers of prices paid by farmers 
including interest and taxes 2 


Tractor plow 2-bottom)? 

Grain drill (12 tubes)? 

Corn planter (2-row)? 

Tractor (20 to 29 belt horsepower, rubber 
tires)? 

Cultivator, tractor mounted (2-row)* 

Cultivator, tractor drawn (2-row, power 
lift) 

Manure spreader, tractor drawn (2 
wheels 

Manure spreader, horse-drawn (4 wheels)? 

Ensilage cutter (14- to 16-inch throat 
size)? 

Side delivery rake ® 

Milking machine, portable ! 

Corn picker, tractor mounted (l- or 2- 
row) 

Corn picker, pull-type (l-row) 5 

Combine-harvester, self-propelled (12-foot 
eut)? 

Harvester-thresher, pull-type (12-foot 
cut)? 


Simple average of items listed 


ndex cf prices paid by farmers for farm 
machinery used for production (base | 
1910-14= 100)? 


' Data are for March unless otherwise indicated. 
? Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
? Bureau of Labor Statistics, composite price, f. o. b. shipping point. 


~ 


I would like to state that if any comments are to be made by any 
of the companies in regard to this report we would like to have them 
before the hearings are closed—that is, before the reports of the 
hearings are printed. This data, as I said, was based on information 
that was gathered by the staff through a series of letters that were 
mailed to the industry by me. And if there are any errors or criticism 
of the report ample opportunity will be given to those interested to 
make that criticism. 

Mr. Geissler, I see you have a nice-sized statement to make to us, 
and I presume that that covers a good deal of the information we 
would like to have. Would you like to proceed with your statement 
without interruption or do you mind interruption as you go along? 

Mr. Gersster. The statement, Mr. Chairman, is a little bit longer 
than we like to present, but this is a pretty good-sized subject we 
are talking about, and so that the committee might have full informa 
tion—and also that they might use it as a reference on the matter— 
we finally came up with this statement. I think the questioning can 
be held off until the end. Any of the questions that arise can ulti 
mately be answered. 

The Cuarrman. But you don’t mind being interrupted ? 

Mr. Geisster. Not at all, and we will certainly answer the com 
mittee’s questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Geissler, will you identify yourself for the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF G. F. GEISSLER, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION; AND JOHN H. STAM- 
BAUGH, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY ON DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
Resumed 


Mr. Geisster. My name is G. F. Geissler. I am Administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Administration. I have also with 
me, Mr, Chairman, Mr. Harold K. Hill, on my right, who is a Deputy 
Administrator; and Mr. John Stambaugh, who is a special assistant 
to the Secretary assisting us in our claimants working with the defense 
agencies; Mr. Bruce M. Easton behind me, who is with the Office of 
Materials and Facilities; Mr. Delbert L. Rucker, who is with the Office 
of Materials and Facilities; and Mr. Porter, with the Office of Ma- 
terials and Facilities. These gentlemen can answer in more details 
the technical questions. 

Do you want me to go ahead, sir? 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Getsster. I certainly appreciate this opportunity to report to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on our stewardship of the 
responsibilities delegated to the Department of Agriculture under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

I understand that it is the wish of the committee that I give primary 
attention in my testimony this morning to farm machinery and equip- 
ment. However, any consideration of the problem of providing ade- 
quate quantities of food and fiber to meet the needs of an increasing 
population and the stepped-up requirements of the emergency period 
must necessarily include all areas in the materials and facilities field 
which affect the production, processing, and distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

In his testimony last Thursday Secretary Brannan outlined in some 
detail the tremendous task that faces American agriculture in the 
years ahead. Some conception of the scope of this task can be gained 
in the realization that over the next 10 years America’s farmers must 
somehow contrive to increase their production sufficiently to feed and 
clothe upward of 20 million additional citizens. The problem is com- 
plicated by the possibiliy that we could become involved at any mo- 
ment in an all-out war. 

Successful defense of freedom against the forces of Communist im- 
perialism will require full mobilization of all the Natiem’s resources. 
Our American way of life is being defended by people using weapons 
fashioned by other people working in the Nation’s i OS Ty But the 
effectiveness of the fighting man and the productivity of the factory 
worker depends upon the availability of good food and plenty of it. 
As a weapon for defense, food and fiber may not be as spectacular as 
atomic bombs and guided missiles. But, gentlemen, it is not a mat- 
ter of which is more important to the defense of the Nation, food or 
weapons. They are equally important. 

Food, fiber basically are products of the soil. But we must face the 
cold, hard fact that very little additional land can be brought into 
production in this country. This means simply that the mounting 
requirements for food and fiber can be supplied only by increasing 
the per acre output of the land that we have. Fortunately, we have 
learned how to do this. 
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You are familiar, I am sure, with the progress of the past decad: 
It likewise is well known that this tremendous increase in the pro 
ductive capacity of America’s farm plant was accomplished despit. 
a dwindling farm labor supply. 

Yes, we've witnessed what amounts to a revolution in farminy 
methods the past 10 years, a revolution that was necessary to kee) 
pace with the mounting food and fiber requirements. Certainly we 
must give favorable weather conditions a full share of the credit fo. 
increased production in this period. However, advances in far 
mechanization and in the use of fertilizers and pesticides, improve 
ment in crop varieties and cultural practices, and increased efficienc) 
all down the line have been the dominant factors in making possible 
today’s high level of agricultural production. Only through further 
advancement along these lines can we hope to meet the ever-increasing 
food and fiber requirements of the future. 

These keys to increased agricultural production largely are in the 
hands of American industry. 

Those functions conferred upon the President by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, which relate to the production, proc- 
essing, and distribution of food and fiber have been delegated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This means that the Department has the 
responsibilty for mobilizing American agriculture- 

First is the basic task of determining food and fiber requirements. 
Planning in this regard must always be a year or more in advance. 
It must. take into consideration projected domestic and export needs. 
But it also must previde for safe reserves as a protection against the 
possibility of adverse growing conditions or a sudden increase in de- 
man that might result for instance, from all-out war. 

The second step is the determination of how the requirements can 
be met. This involves consideration of all the factors which affect 
production, processing, and distribution of food. Land and water re 
sources are, of course, the basic factors. But, as I pointed out a 
moment ago, production of the proper kinds of food and fiber in the 
required amounts will depend upon how well those basic resources are 
utilized. To do this we must translate requirements into production 
goals at the national, State and county levels, and finally for each 
individual farming unit. Our State and county PMA and Agricul 
tural Mobilization Committees are the key groups in this operation 
and encourage and assist farmers throughout the production year 
to achieve their goals. 

We must also determine how much and what kinds of farm machin- 
ery and equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, and other farm production 
supplies will be needed. We must consider the available food proces- 
sing and distribution facilities and determine what measures are neces 
sary to make sure that they will be capable of handling the projected 
output. We must determine the quantity and kinds of containers 
that will be needed to pe the crops at all levels of distribution 
from farm to dinner table. 


Of the utmost importance in determining requirements for al! 
these materials and facilities—and especially so in the case of those 
which are used on the farm—is the availability of labor. The present 
farm labor force is 114 million less than 5 years ago. Over one-half 
million of this decrease has occurred during the past 12 nionths. The 
exodus from farm to factory and armed forces is still progressing. 
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The CHamman. Will you tell us at this point what the present 
farm labor force is in the country ¢ 

Mr. Getssier. [ can’t give you the exact figures, but I can get them. 

The Cuarran. All right, Will you do that, please. | 

(The information referred to above is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM ON FARM EMPLOYMEN' 


Estimate dfarm employment in August 1951, was 11,719,000 persons. That 
total represents the number of persons who work on farms including both 
family labor and hired labor. Total farm employment varies considerably 
throughout the year in accordance with harvesting seasons. 

Mr. Geisster. This loss of farm labor must therefore be offset 
by an extension of the skills and productive capacity of the remain- 
ing workers. This means more machinery, more fertilizer, more 
pesticides, and more of practically all of the products of industry 
that are used on the farm. 

Having made these determinations, we must then take all measures 
within our power to see that the necessary materials and facilities 
will be available when they are needed. It is principally in this 
connection that the Department exercises its claimancy function be- 
fore governmental agencies—in most cases the Defense Production 
Administration. 

Today we are concerned mostly with the second of these steps, 
how can our food and fiber requirements be met. In our delibera- 
tions we must not lose sight of the fact that the ultimate objective 
is food and fiber. When we talk about farm machinery we're really 
talking about food. When we consider how much sulfur can be made 
available for fertilizers and pesticides we’re actually discussing the 
potential level of food production. Food and fiber are the neces- 
sary end products. All these materials and facilities are the means 
to that end. 

The Defense Production Administration has been delegated the 
responsibility for allocating the various production materials, in- 
cluding steel, copper, and aluminum, among the claimant agency 
programs. The National Production Authority is responsible for 
production according to program determinations issued by DPA 
of most of the important materials and facilities required by agri- 
culture. In other words, the DPA determines how much steel, 
copper, and aluminum can be used for the production of, say, farm 
machinery. It is then up to the NPA to allocate those materials 
among the various members of the industry in such a manner as to 
contribute most to the defense effort. 

The Department of Agriculture presents its claim to the appro- 
priate NPA industry division. The NPA industry division com- 
bines agriculture’s stated requirements with those of other claimants 
for the same end product, to translate the total requirement into ma- 
terials, and submits its claim for these materials to the DPA Require- 
ments Committee. 

There is an exception to this procedure in the case of materials 
needed for the construction of food and fiber production, processing, 
storage, and distribution facilities for which the Department sub- 
mits a direct claim for materials to the DPA. I will discuss this 
matter in more detail later in my testimony. 


90402—51——-11 
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The Department supports the claims of the various NPA industr) 
divisions in which it has an interest before the DPA Requirement; 
Committee. I represent the Department as a member of that com 
mittee. ‘The Department also has representation upon all othe: 
committees of the DPA and NPA which deal with requirements fo: 
materials and facilities of importance to agriculture. 

As soon as the Defense Production Act was passed last September- 
and its functions in connection with food and fiber were delegate: 
to this Department—we immediately set about determining require 
ments for food and fiber that would need to be produced in 195! 
along the lines I described a moment ago. 

The first formal submission of requirements, covering farm ma 
chinery, repairs parts for farm machinery, fertilizers, and pesticides. 
was made on October 30, 1950. Requirements for other necessary 
materials and facilities were presented as quickly as progress in o1 
ganization of the defense agencies permitted. 

It is my purpose today to review the extent to which these require 
ments for 1951 have been met, to discuss some of the problem areas, 
and to acquaint the committee with our current appraisal of 1952 re 
quirements and the prospects for meeting them. 


FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


In the case of farm machinery and equipment, we concluded last fal! 
that in order to achieve 1951 food and fibre production goals and 
maintain the mechanical efficiency of our farm plant in preparation for 
the greater demands of the future, farmers would need to receive at 
least as much new farm machinery and equipment as they purchase«| 
in 1949. Realizing that the requirement for repair parts would in 
crease in proportion to the amount of farm equipment on farms and 
that the more intensive use of existing equipment in all-out productio: 
would result in greater than normal wear and breakage, we figure: 
that a minimum of 105 percent of the quantity of repair parts which 
were purchased in 1949 should be made available in 1951. It now 
appears that in the over-all this requirement has been met. 

There have been a few problem areas. Crawler tractors and crawle1 
tractor parts are the most significant. 

Production of all farm machinery and equipment was at a high 
level during the latter part of 1950 and the first half of 1951. How 
ever, difficulty in obtaining steel and other materials was beginning 
to trim production, quite substantially, in the case of some producers, 
by April or May. At the urging of this Department and the indus 
try, NPA authorized the industry to self-certify DO priority ratings 
on orders for their June requirements of production materials an 
component parts. This was of some help in bolstering lagging pro 
duction. 

Authority for the industry to use DO ratings also was extended to 
the months of July, August, and September. This authorization was, 
of course, superseded by the Controlled Materials Plan. But it was 
of benefit to the industry because the DO rating permitted manufac 
turers to place orders for early third-quarter delivery, many of which 
could not have been placed in accordance with lead-time requirements 
had they been forced to await receipt of their controlled materials 
allotments. 
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It appears that allotments of the controlled materials to the indus- 
try for the third quarter were probably sufficient to permit an over-all 
production about equivalent to the 1949 rate. However, reports from 
the industry indicate that many producers have not been able to 
place orders for their full allotments. This of course will have some 
effect upon the eventual production during this quarter. 

Nevertheless, the supply of new farm machinery and repair parts 
has been generally sat isfactory for the 1951 crop year. Unfortunately 
the outlook for 1952 is not so optimistic at this time. Before dis- 
cussing 1952 prospects it might be well to consider 1952 requirements. 

Senator Ture. Would you mind an interruption at this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. The reason I thought it timely to interrupt is that 
I received a telephone call this morning from Mr. John Molstad of the 
John Deere Co. of Minneapolis. The John Deere people are one of 
the old-line machine companies and they supply the Northwest. This 
1s the distributing plant for the John Deere people in both North 
Dakota and South Dakota and Montana, as well as Wisconsin. Mr. 
Molstad stated that they do not have a combine in that entire North- 
west area as of this date. He said they had a few small combines in 
southern Minnesota, but with the exception of those they did not 
have a pull-type self-propelled combine in all of North Dakota or 
South Dakota or Montana. He said, “That is our situation now, and 
we could be selling combines for combining soybeans.” He said they 
were short of machines to supply the needs of the Northwest, espe- 
cially of the self-propelled combines of the 12-foot pull-type, in the 
past few weeks of the harvest, and “if the situation doesn’t improve 
by next year I don’t know how we are going to meet the needs of the 
producer in the States that have the responsibility of distribution of 
the John Deere machinery.” 

I think Senator Young would bear me out on that very statement. 
And you yourself, Mr. Geissler, are from North Dakota, and you know 
definitely of what we speak here. 

Senator Youne. I think, Senator Thye, that the John Deere people 
alone are from eight or nine hundred orders behind on combines. 
That is also true of many other types of equipment which is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection I would like to insert in the record 
a telegram I received from Mr. Carlson, president of Deere and 
Webber Co. 

Senator Ture. That is the same agency. Mr. Carlson is president 
of the Deere and Webber Co. in Minneapolis, and Mr. John Molstad is 
one of the officers of that organization. I would say you couldn’t find 
more substantial men in the whole Northwest than these two men. 

Senator Youne. I didn’t bring that telegram with me, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I will put it in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Put it in the record. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., September 25, 1951. 


Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
The United States Senate: 


An inventory of farm equipment in dealers’ hands and a survey of their needs 
in our territory comprising all of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, the upper 
two-thirds of South Dakota, western Wisconsin, and part of Michigan indicated 
every large combine No. 55 and NP. 65 delivered to farmers. We turned down 
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at least 97 small 6-foot machines, which is approximately 1 machine to every 
8 dealers. Many of these will be sold for Diesel tractors of which 137 were 
sold and in process of delivery, and dealers insist they need 1,575 by spring t 
take care of customer requirements. We sold 8,669 grain drills last spring 
and dealers have 1,993 now, provided since spring seeding date for next spring’s 
Lusiness, and they have a total requirement of 9,241. The same sort of situa 
tion applies to balers, side-delivery rakes, power mowers, field ensilage harvesters 
disk harrows, field cultivators, corn planters, and many other tools. Demand 
is for large-capacity equipment. 
C. R. Carson, Jr. 


Senator Youne. And also I would like to have at this point inserted 
in the record a number of telegrams from members of the North 
Dakota State Legislature and other citizens substantiating the need 
for an adequate steel allocation to farm-machinery production. 

The Cuarmman. That is for the future? 

Senator Youne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The telegrams are as follows:) 

Hesron, N. DAK., September 21, 1951. 


MILTON R. Youne, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Army travels on its stomach, food is the first essential. Remember desperate 
plight of farmers in 1943 for machinery. Agriculture should have same priority 
as Army for steel. Allow no cut-backs. 

C. M. HeLrericH, 
Representative, Thirtieth District, North Dakota. 


Towner, N. Dak., September 23, 1951. 
Hon. Senator Mriton YOUNG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Myself and farmers in this area as well as need of entire Nation for stee: t 


process agricultural implements and parts warrants your capable and sincere 
effort to secure a just share for the implement manufacturing industry. Situa- 
tion critical and alarming with present availability. As a Nation we cannot 
overlook the need and importance of a mechanized agriculture to efficiently 
produce needed products. 


P. M. ScHvu.tz, Towner Supply Co. 


New Satem, N. DAK., September 22, 1951. 
Senator Mitton R. Youne, 
Senate Chamber: 
Farmers are desperately in need of farm machinery. A cut-back in steel 
allocation would be serious. 
Wiieur H. KLusMANN, 
State Senator. 


Kum, N. Dak., September 21, 1951. 
Senator Mriron Youne, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

As a friend, Milt, I would like to say that we have been in the farm-equipment 
business for 20 years and for the past 10 years farm machinery has been in short 
supply. It is my understanding that we are to get a further reduction in farm 
machinery. Please contact Mr. Wilson and have him increase the allotment of 
steel to the farm implements industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brost Bros., 
W. B. Brost. 
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LitcHvILLE, N. Dak., Septemebr 22, 1951. 
Senator MriTron R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposal to cut material for production of farm implements would hamstring 
farmers’ efforts to hold up production labor. Shortage necessitates use of 
more machinery rather than less. Urge your support in fighting this cut. 

T. I. STRINDEN. 


New Sa.em, N. Dak, September 22, 1951. 
Senator MILron R. Youna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We ask that Senate bill on cut-back on steel and farm machinery does not 
go through. Our experience in 1943 is something we do not want again. Farmers 
still didn’t get all machinery that was needed in 1951. It will just be an open 
field for black market. , 

Senator WILBUR KLUSMAN. 


BeacuH, N. DaAK., September 22, 1951. 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

It is necessary for our present amount of machinery to keep up production. 
Do all you can to prevent further cut in steel. Should take from other business 
that is overloaded. 

DAKOTA FARM EQUIPMENT Co., 
JACK BALLARD. 


MoHALL, N. Daxk., September 24, 1951. 
Hon. Mritron R. Youne, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Press indicates possible cut of 50 percent in steel allocation for farm ma- 
chinery. Feel cut too drastic; will seriously affect farm production. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of present steel allocation goes for repair parts which must 
be retained on this basis. Fifty percent cut would mean only one-third as 
much of new machinery as last year. Feel your committee unduly influenced 
by recent article in Wall Street Journal. 

A. F. Pace. 





Lisson, N. Dax., September 27, 1951. 
Senator Mruron R. Youne, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our farmer customers are discouraged when reading and hearing reports 
that certain items like 12-foot pull-type combines will be very short in 1952 
on account of Government restrictions of materials to the implement manu- 
facturers. We hear certain items are to be curtailed completely. Anything 
to ease this situation will be appreciated by all of us. 

Sincerely, 
GILBERT IMPLEMENT Co., INC. 
By GeorGce GiLBert, President. 


Jamestown, N. Dak., September 26, 1951. 
Senator Mitton R. Youne, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our 52-farm-equipment allomtent has been received and is definitely inade- 
quate on many machines. We are now advised by International Harvester that 
there will be a more drastic cut and they will not be in a position to promise 
us anything on the production of many machines that are essential to our 
farm production. We urge you to fight for increased allotments of steel for 
farm-equipment manufacturing. 

MELLAND, INC., 
Russ MELLAND. 
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Dickinson, N. DAK., September 25, 1591. 
Senator Mirron R. Youne, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to use all your influence to prevent cut in material allocation for 
farm equipment. Reduction in farm equipment production will result in serious 
loss of production of grain and meat in this area. 

D. W. McKenzie & Son. 


New Rockrorp, N. DAK., September 26, 1951. 
Hon. Mitton Youne, 
United States Senator from North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Information from the press and from my supplier, the International Harvester 
Co., indicates more cut-back on farm equipment for 1952 due to Government 
restrictions on steel and other material used in farm machines. Allocations on 
combines and tractors ent far below 1951 quota, which was subnormal. It is 
impossible to serve the farmers in this area without adequate machines. Any- 
thing you can do to assist in getting material to my supplier will be greaily 
appreciated and will help produce the food which is, after all, the foundation of 
a good America. 

Thanks and best wishes. 

ALBERT HAAs. 


Mr. Hickxentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a number of tele- 
grams also stressing the need for adequate allocation of material for 
farm machinery and for farm machinery in my own State. I think 
most of the John Deere people have wired—whether that company is 
in greater need than the others or not, I don’t know, but I don’t ques- 
tion the fact that if they don’t protest, don’t stand up for their rights, 
that they will find themselves without material for the manufacture 
of farm machinery. I will say that the preponderance of telegrams 
so far have been from John Deere dealers, which indicates that that 
company is very much concerned about this. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, following those I would like to 
insert a number of telegrams received from South Dakota which I 
think will demonstrate that it isn’t only the John Deere Co. but also 
other companies who are facing reduced inventories. 

Senator Tuysr. The Minneapolis Moline have their manufacturing 
plant right at Minneapolis. I have the same report from them. The 
only reason I spoke of the John Deere Co. was that I had a telephone 
call from Mr. Molstad this morning and he told me their situation. I 
have known him for 30 years. 

Senator Munpr. I just didn’t want the record to indicate that there 
might be a shortage on the part of one company only. I think it is a 
general shortage because of the fact that enough steel has not been 
allocated for farm machinery. If they get more steel I think all of 
them will fill up the pipeline. 

The Cuarrman. I assume they speak of the future. I didn’t get a 
chance to read them. 

Senator Munpr. Some of them speak of the sorry past and some of 
the future. 
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(The telegrams are as follows:) 


EureKA, 8. Daxk., September 22, 1951. 
Hon. Kart Munpt, 
Washington, D. C. 
Kart: We urgently solicit your support in securing more steel for farm imple 
ments. It is our bread and butter. 
H. O. KrReTscH MAR. 
F. C. SHANKLAND. 
EMANUEL HEILMAN. 
HAROLD Opp. 


BRookineos, S. DaK., September 22, 1951. 
Senator KArt MuNoprt, 
United States Senate: 
We have not been able to get enough farm implements since 1941, The industry 


cannot stand much of a cut in steel allocation. 
EvuUGENE BECKMAN & SON. 


WATERTOWN, S. DAk., September 21, 1951. 
Hon. KARL MuUNprt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Having been an implement dealer in South Dakota for many years we feel that 
a curtailment in steel to implement manufacturers will be a severe detriment 
to food production. Published reports indicate there is an overabundance of 
inventory in hands of farm equipment dealers. There definitely is a serious short- 
age of farm equipment in this area. Full line manufacturers should be given 
considerable consideration in this respect. Farmers need this equipment because 
of service to be rendered in years to come. Labor situation on all farms require 
time- and labor-saving equipment. 
Sincerely yours, 
CopIneton CoUNTY IMPLEMENT Co., 
O. J. Mocarp, Vice President and Manager. 


REDFIELD, S. DAK., September 21, 1951. 
Senator Kart MunNprt, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Have been an implement dealer since 1987. Past 10 years agricultural imple- 
ments have been short in this area. Kindly use influence against cutting steel for 
manufacture of farm implements. 

Frep BoEKELHEIDE. 


ABERDEEN, 8. Dax., September 21, 1951. 
Senator Kart Mounpvt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I strongly urge that the allocation of material for farm machinery be as large 
as possible consistent with the needs for defense. Contrary to some propaganda, 
dealers’ stocks of machinery are very low right now and farm demand very high. 

With the scarcity and low quality of farm labor in this territory, the farmer 
must have improved and labor-saving machines to get the job done. Every large 
five-plow Diesel sold releases one able-bodied man for the war effort. 

Every self-propelled combine, every field ensilage harvester, milling machine, 
and so forth, does the same. The farmer does twice as much productive labor as 
any other class and is certainly entitled to the best in labor-saving machines. 
Thanking you in advance for what you can do and assuring you of my continued 


regard, I am 
NELSON 8S. FIELp. 
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ABERDEEN, S. Dak., September 22, 1951. 
Hon. Kart Munprt, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Dealers’ stock of machinery very much reduced owing to heavy demand to har 
vest big 1951 crop. Labor shortage demands farmers have best available equip 
ment to carry out agricultural program. We urge leniency in restricting materia 
for manufacture of farm implements. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF ABERDEEN. 


Watertown, 8. Dax., September 22, 1951. 


Hon. Kari Munpr, 
Senate Office Building., Washington, D. C.: 

We are informed that at your meeting of the Agriculture Committee next 
Wednesday there is a chance that steel allocation for farm implement manufac 
turers may be reduced because of reports of large inventories of farm machinery 
in hands of dealers. 

We are sure there is no excess of implements in dealers’ hands in South Dakota 
It is important that farm implements and repairs be furnished to farmers so they 
can produce the crops needed by war and peace. 

The shortage of farm labor makes it absolutely necessary that farmers have 
modern machines and sufficient repairs for these machines. 

A. Koprrerup, 
President, Farmers and Merchants Bank. 


THe Fresr Cirizens NATIONAL BANK, 
Watertown, S. Dak., September 21, 1951. 
Hon. Kart Munprt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Kare: I have received two telephone calls today from implement 
dealers in this city regarding a hearing which is coming up next Wednesday 
before the Agriculture Committee regarding allocation of steel. 

I understand the Wall Street Journal recently carried the report that the 
farm-implement dealers were overstocked with machinery and the allocation of 
steel to the farm-implement manufacturers should be curtailed. I think this 
statement is grossly exaggerated and we know that many items needed by the 
farmers in this area have been hard to get for some time back. I know the 
implement dealers in this area have had to contact implement dealers for many 
miles away to pick up needed farm implements during the various planting 
and harvesting seasons. I think a very thorough survey should be made on this 
and, after all, if food is one of the essentials of warfare, the farmers should be 
able to secure the needed implements to plant and harvest their crops. The 
niinute you start the retarding of manufacture of farm implements you are 
playing right into the hands of the black market and the farmers are forced to 
pay excess prices and oftentimes forced to buy second-hand machinery that is 
worn out, which as you know greatly retards production. 

I think this matter is well worth further study and it perhaps would be much 
better to retard allotments for luxury items rather than for farm machinery 
which is badly needed in farm production. 

Whatever you can do to get the facts on this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. Locxuarr, President. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Geissler has said they had a fair year in the 
past but the outlook for 1952 is not so good. 

Is there anything you wish to do to relieve that, Mr. Geissler / 

Mr. Getsster. The whole steel situation is the primary factor. But 
I think some of the factors brought out in the rest of the statement 
will help on that point. 

If I may digress from the statement just a moment, the situatior 
that Senator Thye raised brings up one of the things that are gener 
ally misunderstood. Many people do not understand the seasonable 
ness of the agricultural operation and the situation it faces. In June, 
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or sometime prior to harvesting time you will find a good many com- 
bines on the dealer’s lot, and people will say that is excessive machin- 
ery and a prime example of surplus farm machinery. 

Senator Tuye. This summer one of the top officials in the steel allo- 
cation program—lI will not name hnint-ralerted to “a hue and ery 
for more steel for harvesting machinery.” He said: 

We allocated steel—in fact, they had steel running out of their ears. And 
they had combines all over the lot and more than they knew what to do with. 

Now I think that was misinformation, and an example of what 
you say. In May, June, and July they saw the combines coming into 
the Northwest, and the lots were full. But they did not realize that 
the harvest starts in July in some areas and finishes up there in 
North Dakota maybe in September. 

Senator Younae. We haven't finished yet 

Senator Tuyr. And they just don’t realize that these combines 
must be moved and must go out to the dealer's lot and remain there 
for maybe 6 months before they go into the harvest fields. 

Mr. Getssier. I think that same situation develops with almost 
every piece of machinery. About a month ago I went out to the 
Corn Belt, and out there you see corn pickers on almost every dealer’s 
lot. A month from now you find them in use. 

The Cuairman. The chairman is informed that the chairman of 
the board of Deere & Co. is present, Mr. Charles Wiman, and I pre- 
sume he will be able to speak for the company in due time. 

Is Mr. Wiman here? 

Will you stand up, sir? 

I presume you will be here tomorrow too, Mr. Wiman / 

Mr. Wray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We will ask you to testify. We might be able 
to hear you today. 

Mr. Wotan. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Senator, if you will 
permit for the record, we have some very complete up-to-date infor- 
mation that I am very anxious to give the committee on the subject 
of dealer inventory. I think the Senators will be quite interested 
in this information, which has been gathered within the last 2 weeks. 

The Cramman. Yes, sir. We have two witnesses today. and al- 
though you are not on the program, if we have the time we might 
hear you today, sir. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
allocation of materials to farm machinery doesn’t involve a net reduc- 
tion in the supply of iron and other matals which go into the manu- 
facture of these machines. We saw that Mr. Wilson appealed for 
the collection of scrap the other day. Now a good share of the scrap 
that is collected comes off the farm. And certainly farmers are not 
going to turn in their old machines for scrap unless they can get new 
ones. So Iam almost willing to say that for every 2 pounds allocated 
for new machines that 1 pound will probably be returned in the form 
of scrap metal. 

Mr. Geisster. I would like to point out for the information of 
the committee that the agricultural State and county mobilization 
committees have been instructed and directed to assist in this scrap 
drive to try to get all the scrap that is not usable any more. And 
we expect to get a report after the drive is over of how much scrap 
is brought in from the farms. 
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Senator Arken. There isn’t going to be much brought in unles: 
they can get new equipment. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I just returned from North Dakota 
last night, and I find that much of the crop still remains unharveste«! 
Part of that is due to a lack of farm machinery—combines—ani | 
then, of course, a rainy season. Damage to grain as a result runs as 
high as 50 percent. You can realize from that what a loss there i: 
in the food supplies for the Nation. And on my own farm ther 
was some grain more than a month after it was windrowed still not 
combined. 

The Cuarrman. That was due to a lack of machinery ? 

Senator Young. Due in a large part to the lack of combines. 

The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Geitsster. Experience during World War II proved that sta 
tistical methods, based largely upon historical production data, 
could not be relied upon to determine realistic farm machinery re 
quirements. I think I need only remind the committee that this sort 
of academic approach, thoroughly documented with all kinds of 
theoretical arguments, was what led the War Production Board to 
conclude that in 1943 farmers could get by on 23 percent as much new 
farm machinery as they received in 1940 and still meet food and fibe: 
prom tion goals. The Department objected strenuously at that time. 
yut was overruled. In this connection we still believe there is no 
substitute for the judgment of the people actually concerned with: 
the production of food and fiber, including farmers and the people 
who make and distribute farm machinery and equipment. 

We had to use statistical methods when we were developing 1951 re 
quirements last fall because of the short time available to us. It was 
quickly realized that the only method which could be depended upo: 
to reflect the pertinent factors in their proper perspective would | 
a comprehensive survey so conducted as to register the composite judg 
ment of farmers and the other people I mentioned. 

Such a survey was conducted during last March and April. W: 
asked our PMA committees in all 3,033 of the Nation’s agricultural! 
counties to consult their community, or township, committees, loca 
implement dealers, the county wo agent, and other local ag 
cultural leaders, and to tell us how much new machinery and repai! 
parts was needed in the county during the year in comparison to 
what they had received in 1949 to meet the all-out food-and-fiber pro 
duction being asked of them. County figures were reviewed ani 
consolidated by each of the State PMA committees with the advic: 
and assistance of the State agricultural mobilization committee. 

State summaries were reviewed, consolidated, and analyzed by 
specialists in our Office of Materials and Facilities in consultation wit! 
economists and other experts from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics and other agencies. Before release the national summaries 
were submitted for review and approval to a special committee con 
sisting of representatives of Department agencies with an interest 11 
production, distribution and use of farm machinery and equipment. 

The results of this survey formed the basis for determining 1952 
requirements for farm machinery and equipment. A statement of 
these requirements was submitted to the Defense Administration 01 
August 23. This statement has been translated by the NPA Agri 
cultural Machinery and Implements Division into materials requir 
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ments which have been submitted to DPA for the first and subsequent 
quarters of 1952. 

In its statement the Department pointed out that during 1952 
farmers will require an aggregate quantity of new farm machinery 
and equipment of at least 115 percent of the quantity which was 
shipped to them in 1949. They will require a minimum of 120 percent 
of the repair parts they received i in 1949. 

However, this 15 percent increase over 1949 shipments—which is 
based upon total volume—does not mean an equivalent increase in 
the number of units. This is because of the greater proportionate 
increase in requirements for the heavier, more complicated, labor- 
saving equipment and substantially smaller requirements for horse- 
drawn equipment, for light tractors, light tractor-operated equipment, 
and many other items. 

At this point, if it so pleases the committee, I would like to offer for 
insertion in the record a summary of domestic requirements for various 
types of farm equipment for 1952 as compared with 1949 shipments. 
This summary is based upon the survey which we conducted. 

The CuairMan. Without objection those will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The summary is as follows :) 


Domestic requirements for various types of farm equipment for the 1952 crop-year 
expressed as a percentage of 1949 shipments 


Tractors, wheel: oa! Rotary hoes - 
| Field cultivators 
Medium 110 | | Sprayers: 
Heavy -__--- 123 | Orchard 
Tractors, crawler : Field crop_—- 
105 Dusters : 
ae eS 115 Orchard ____ 
Tractors, garden type —- 81 | Field crop 
Plows: | Grain combines: 
Tractor moldboard 108 | 6-foot and under 
Tractor disc_-_- 109 | over 6 feet._...-- - 
Horse-drawn —_-~ ~-~- 61 | self-propelled__...._._-_~- 
One-way dise ERED TS 4 aE 103 | Grain binders___- i re a 
Ditching plows_-_-- : 68 | Potato diggers................. 
Listers : EEE SES SN 
Drawn 102 | Beet harvesters.._..........._ - 
Mounted __-__- arts 115 | Corn pickers__- hanes 
Terracers ’ iis 92 | Field and forage harv esters_ 2 
Harrows: Coton pickers____-_-~- Sine 
ESTAS 119 | Cotton strippers__-—_- wibdadetd 
Spike tooth 104 | Mowers: 
Spring tooth 108 Tractor-mounted 
Stalk cutters__ 101 
Land levelers and scrapers.... 101) Lime spreaders_- 
Land rollers: Balers: 
Smooth 63 | Stationary 
Pulvarizing —__-~ i 101 Pick-up wire 
Grain drills... ~~. wi iain 117 | Pick-up twine 
Corn and cotton plante eae 117 | Farm elevators: 
3s &  _,. Ae ee 75 Portable 
Beet and bean drills._...-.. 102 | Stationary 
Transplanters ___- 112 | ¢ CORRE UO WOR Rinse 
Fertilizer distributors__._...- 111 | Forage blowers..............-- 
Manure spreaders__...._....__- 122 | Threshers: 
Cultivators : Peanut 
Horse-drawn 75 Grain 
Tractor ae 
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Domestic requirements for various types equipment for the 1952 crop-year 
expressed as a percentage of 1949 shipments—Continued 


Hammer mills 96 | Barn equipment—Continued 
Burr Mills_- : 80 Barn cleaners............. 
Seed cleaners 91 | Stanchions_....—-~~- 
Dryers: Water bowls__- 
Portable | Feed and litter carriers___—- 
Stationary % 104 | Barnyard equipment : 


Farm dairy machinery : Feeders _- ihnilahbdgls 
Cream separators 1 | Stock Tanks__ ~~~ 


Milking machines. 105 Hog waterers- 
Milk coolers _........-- 108} Farm wagons and trucks: 

Farm poultry equipment: RU ede ee PP ES 
Incubators____- : 83 | Trailer gears__—_ 
Brooders —_- 108 | Boxes, beds, and racks... 
Feeders 105 | Domestic water supply: 
Waterers___- 105 | Pumps- 
Growing and laying Windmills__-—- 

batteries____. 96 Complete water systems 

Egg grading and ‘cleaning | Farm irrigation equipment: 


equipment___——- 108 | Pipe 


Rakes: Pumps 
Side delivery ; om 136 Motor-engines___- 
Sulky_-_ 75 Motor-engines__ 

tarn equipment : Sprinkle spstems-___- . 
Stalls with stanchions__ ~~ - 101) All repair partt.......o<u....<058 
Stalls without stanchions__- 94 | 

United States weighted average percent, 114.69. 

Mr. Getsster. If you will review that survey you will find that the 
increase of 15 percent is not uniform in all types of machines. It 
runs much higher on some of the labor-saving types of machines and 
smaller on some of the horse-drawn and obsolete types. 

Senator Tuyr. The scarcity of labor in some areas forces the 
farmer to increase his machinery, because you cannot go out and pay 
® man $175 a month and board him and then let him plough with a 
team of horses. It is just out of the question. You can’t get any- 
thing done and you can’t get men enough. Therefore, you have got 
to get the machines on the farm; otherwise you are not going to have 
food. 

Mr. Getsster. That’s right. 

Senator Toys. Unless you have good modern machinery you can’t 
get the men to run the farm. Without combines you can’t do it, and 
you can do more with the big combines. I personally changed from 
a 6-foot combine to a 12-foot, for no reason than with that I could 
do in 3 days what I had been able to do in 6 before. With the 6-foot 
on the big acreage we operated I couldn’t possibly get the crop har- 
vested intime. One rain is enough to ruin the crop. 

Senator Youne. In fact, there have been very few fall seasons when 
there was sufficient good weather to get the grain in completely with- 
out considerable loss. Farmers just have to have this equipment so 
they can finish a-harvest in the shortest possible period to avoid heavy 
losses. That wasn’t as true when we had the old threshing machines. 
We could then leave the grain standing in shocks for 6 or 8 weeks 
without much damage. 

Mr. Getsster. And they retained those 30 men too. 

Senator Younec. You weren’t paying the high wages that are paid 
today. 
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Mr. Getsster. It is the firm belief of this Department that the 
statement of requirements which was submitted to DPA on August 23 
represents the true needs of farmers for new farm machinery and 
repair parts during 1952. 

As we contempla ite these requirements for 1952, however, there is 
not too much in the present situation to generate optimism. It is 
significant that the requirement could be met if the farm-equipment 
industry were able to continue producing at a level equal to or per- 
haps somewhat less than that achieved during the first half of this 
year. You will recall, however, that I pointed out that production 
in the third quarter is not likely to exceed the 1949 level. Allotments 
of the controlled materials for the fourth quarter of this year will 
force a cut in production to between 80 and 85 percent of the third- 
quarter rate, or only around three-fourths of the quarterly production 
rate needed to meet agriculture’s requirements for the 1952 crop vear. 

Obviously our farmers can’t continue toe absorb toes cuts in the 
supply of new farm machinery and equipment and still produce the 
food and fiber that is needed. 

There is no question but that sooner or later the lost production 
must be made up. This is another lesson we learned from World War 
If. If they can’t produce farm machinery and equipment, the in 
dustry will have to turn to other production or go out of business. 
I'm afraid that the latter is just what will happen to some of the 
smaller companies which lack the facilities, the capital, and the flexi- 
bility to adapt themselves to the situation. But once this adjustment 
takes place it will be just as difficult for the industry to return to 
full-capacity production of farm equipment. During World War 
IT it took nearly 2 years for the industry to retain prewar production 
levels after having been practically shut down in 1943. 

Because of the time it takes to procure materials, and then to 
fabricate and distribute an item of farm machinery, it seems likely 
that effects of the curtailed allotments of materials for the fourth 
quarter—particularly if the cuts are continued into 1952—will first 
be felt seriously by farmers around harvest time next year. It would. 
indeed, be a tragedy if—having produced a bumper crop—any part 
should be lost for lack of adequate harvesting equipment. 

We have heard and seen numerous statements in the past few weeks 
to the effect that farm-equipment inventories are excessive—or, to 
paraphrase one statement, that farmers and dealers literally have farm 
machinery “running out their ears.” The obvious intent of these 
statements is to give the impression that farm equipment production 
is excessive and that a substantial reduction can be made in the 
amount of materials allotted for the purpose without jeopardizing 
food-and-fiber production. 

The fact is that to people who do not understand farming and the 
distribution of farm equipment, inventories that they see in the hands 
of machinery dealers can be most deceiving. A few weeks before the 
corn harvest, for instance, any traveler through the Corn Belt is 
likely to see new corn pickers filling the lots and sales floors of dealers. 
The time to check on whether or not inventories of corn pickers are 
excessive is after the corn harvest, not before. 

Now, let us shift our attention to some of the other materials and 
facilities required in the production, processing, and distribution of 
food and fiber. 
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FERTILIZERS 


As Secretary Brannan indicated in his testimony last Thursday, the 
fertilizer situation is one of our greatest concerns, and there ar: 
many problems still to be worked out before we can report that 1952 
and future requirements are likely to be met. However, the Secretary 
and other witnesses who have appeared before your committee have 
covered this situation in great detail. I have nothing to add at this 
time. 

PESTICIDES 


Partially due to efforts by this Department and the NPA, but 
largely due to the splendid cooperation of the industry, production 
of the major preferred pesticides was approximately 50 percent 
greater in 1951 than in 1950. Asa matter of fact, the pesticides supply 
in general has been largely satisfactory during the 1951 crop year. 
This can be attributed in part to the excellent response of farmers to 
urgings by the Department to place orders early so that producers 
could accurately gage the need in advance and plan their production 
accordingly. 

I understand there is going to be discussion specifically on pesti 
cides, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1952 it now appears that it will be difficult to obtain adequate 
supplies of lead arsenate, copper compounds, liquid grain fumigants, 
and sulfur dusts. Likewise a shortage of drums and other contain- 
ers may cause some real difficulties in distribution. We are working 
with NPA to seek a solution to these problems. At the same time we 
are exploring the possibility of using alternate materials to make up 
for the anticipated shortages. 


BALER TWINE 


Among the other farm production supplies baler twine has been one 
of our knottiest problems. Despite the fact that the supply was 50) 
percent greater than the amount used in 1950, the demand for twine 
was not met at the time it was needed. This large demand was due 
principally to the substantial increase in the number of twine-tie bal 
ers on farms and the fact that the 1951 hay crop was the largest on 
record. 

The Department is working with the industry to try to avert a sim 
ilar shortage in 1952. Although I can’t report that we’re entirely 
out of the woods, prospects at this time are favorable. 


WIRE BALE TIES, FENCING, NAILS, AND STAPLES 


While demand for wire bale ties has been subject to the same in 
fluences as for baler twine, substantially increased production both 
of ties and of coiled wire for automatic balers has largely been ade 
quate to meet farmers’ requirements. 

Early and positive action was necessary to assure an adequate sup 
ply of cotton Lale ties. I am glad to report that this action has paid 
off and that the supply to bale this year’s cotton crop is practical!) 
assured. 

Barbed wire and woven wire fencing are in extremely short supp]) 
in practically all sections of the country. This results directly from 
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the fact that production is several thousand tons lower so far this year 
than in the same period of 1950 while demand apparently is on the 
increase, 

Production of wire nails and staples is running at a higher rate 
than in 1950, and very few shortages have been reported. 


METAL ROOFING AND SIDING 


Metal roofing and siding is another item reported in short supply 
by farmers in nearly all States. However, it should be considered 
that the supply of galvanized roofing and siding has not met the 
demand since the beginning of World War II. Production of alu- 
minum roofing and siding in the first 9 months of 1951 is only about 
60 percent of 1950 production. 


“STANDARD PIPE 


Although production of standard pipe through July has been 
slightly greater than in the same period of 1950, the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply and reports from nearly all States indicate that 
farmers are finding it more and more difficult to purchase their require- 
nents, especially in the case af galvanized pipe. 

In the case of all these miscellaneous farm supplies, including the 
many which I have not mentioned, increased attention must be given 
by the allocating agencies if agriculture’s requirements are to be met 
in 1952. One very important fact which is sometimes overlooked 
is that many of these items are expendable. That is, they are used up 
and must be replaced each crop year. - 


MOTORTRUCKS 


At the present time there is no shortage of either trucks or trailers 
of the sizes that are used in the production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of food and fiber. However, we are concerned about the future. 
So far allocations of controlled materials for the production of light 
trucks have been made on the same basis as for passenger cars. 


TRUCK, TRACTOR, AND IMPLEMENT TIRES 


Our State PMA committees continue to report shortages of tractor 
tires, and indicate that farmers are having difficulty in some areas in 
obtaining truck tires. The truck-tire situation should be eased con- 
siderably by the recent substantial increases in the inventory of truck 
tires in the hands of manufacturers. However, inventories of tractor 
and implement tires in the hands of manufacturers still are less than 
one-half of what they were at this time last year. There is a very 
real need to increase stocks of tractor and implement tires to levels 
even higher than last year because of anticipated larger replacement 
requirements in 1952. 

PETROLEUM FUELS 
No shortage of petroleum fuels has existed during the past spring 


and summer, nor does any shortage appear imminent unless military 
requirements should be stepped up considerably. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Department has been delegated the responsibility beginning 
with the fourth quarter of this year, for passing on the need for pro- 
posed construction of facilities to be used in connection with the pro- 
duction, processing, and wholesale distribution of food and fiber. 
The Department also allocates controlled materials for the construc- 
tion of those projects which are approved. 

Although it still is tee early to determine how much material will 
be needed to meet fourth-quarter requirements of on-form construc- 
tion projects which are seemed essential, it appears at this time that 
allotments assigned to us for this purpose by the Defense Production 
Administration will be adequate. 

Likewise it appears that allotments will be adequate to care for the 
fourth-quarter needs of all essential construction projects in the fields 
of food and fiber processing and wholesale distribution for which 
applications have been and are likely to be received. 


FOOD AND FIBER PROCESSING 


For the most part food- and fiber-processing facilities have been 
adequate this year to handle 1951 crops without appreciable loss or 
deterioration. One trouble spot, however, has been the problem of 
providing adequate ginning facilities to handle this year’s large cotton 
crop. Although the | Department arranged with the NPA for priorities 
assistance, this action still did not provide all the necessary materials 
when they were needed. As a result the gin expansion program is 
falling short of its goal, and many gins—particularly in the new 
production areas—will have to handle this year as much as 50 percent 
more cotton than their normal capacity. 

Even though processing facilities have been generally adequate this 
vear, it does not mean that this field can be ignored in the future. 
Expansion in agricultural production requires a similar expansion in 
food-processing facilities. Likewise food-processing machinery 
wears out and becomes obsolete the same as does farm machinery. 

We are concerned by the fact that third-quarter allotments of the 
controlled materials to the manufacturers of food-processing ma 
chinery were substantially below their stated requirements. Fourth 
quarter allotments were reduced even further. The seriousness of 
this situation becomes plain when we realize that once facilities are 
permitted actually to become short, the situation cannot be corrected 
quickly enough to avert serious loss of food and fiber. 


CON TAINERS 


It appears that supplies of metal cans will be adequate this year 
to take care of the seasonal perishable pack. However, to do this it 
was necessary for NPA to limit the use of cans for other foodstuffs 
and many other uses. Fortunately we have been successful in getting 
from the Defense Production Administrator an advance commitment 
on materials for a full 12-month period beginning with the fourth 
quarter of 1951, which, though not considered entirely adequate, 
should improve the situation in 1952. However, it will still be neces 
sary, to continue the limitation on end uses. Tt is nec essary, in the 

‘ase of cans, to plan a full year’s production in advance, because other 
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wise it is not possible properly to schedule production and to build up 
supplies in the proper locations so that they will be available in 
adequate quantities at the times they are needed. 

Special attention also has been necessary this year in the case of 
most other types of containers and closures needed for packaging 
agricultural commodities. This includes aluminum foil, transparent 
wrappings such as cellophane, crates and lugs, milk cans, steel drums. 
and many others. Likewise serious difficulty developed this year and 
apparently will grow as a result of the inability of manufacturers to 
obtain adequate quantities of steel wire for wire-bound boxes, nails, 
rivets, and staples. 

Although the over-all bag situation had eased somewhat by inid- 
year, supplies were inadequate earlier in the year due to a serious 
shortage of burlap. Cotton bagging, fairly scare in the first quarter 
of this year, has become more plentiful since. By midyear supplies 
were reported adequate to meet all demands. 

With equally favorable crop prospects for both cotton in this coun- 
try and jute in India and Pakistan, prospects appear good at this 
time for textile bags in 1952. 

The whole field of agricultural containers is one which requires con- 
stant attention. Unfortunately, it is a heavy user of some of the 
critical materials, particularly steel and tin. Trouble can develop 
quickly and be of disastrous proportions. The majority of the con- 
tainers used for packaging agricultural commodities are used only 
once and then discarded. New containers must be provided for the 
next crop, and since so many agricultural products are highly perish 
able they must be packaged immediately when they are ripe or other 
wise ready. 

I have spent a great deal of time this morning reviewing for the 
committee how well supplies of the various materials and facilities 
have measured up to agriculture’s requirements during the current 
crop year. However, we must remember that crop year 1951 largely is 
behind us. What we do now will not alter in any way what has hap- 
pened in the past. But the future is still before us. Whether or not 
we meet 1952 food and fiber production goals and tome out of the 1952 
crop year enough stronger to tackle with confidence what almost cer- 
tainly will be a greater agricultural production task in 1953 depends 
heavily upon decisions that are being made now and those that will be 
made in the next few months. 

Agriculture’s lead time is a year or more. To meet its highly sea- 
sonal requirements for production machinery, materials, supplies, and 
cther facilities requires similar advance planning, a situation which is 
not true of many other industries. 

As Secretary Brannan pointed out, you can’t take agricultural pro- 
duction for granted. It doesn’t just happen, like the rising of the sun 
or moon. 

A lot of people seem to think just that. Perhaps it’s because our 
farmers have supplied the Nation so abundantly and so faithfully that 
our people have never known or had reason to fear a serious food 
shortage. But this production accomplishment, splendid though it is, 
has never been easy. And farmers never before have been called upon 
to accomplish a production task of the magnitude that lies before them. 

As a result of the present emergency immediate food and fiber re- 
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quirements are greater than they might otherwise have been. But we 
cannot—we must not—lose sight of the fact that even without war o: 
the threat of war population increases alone will soon have raise: 
requirements beyond their already high level. Likewise, we are faciny 
a mobilization effort of uncertain duration. 

In short, we are not in a one-shot situation. The Nation needs in 
creased farm production in 1952. But it also is likely to need eve: 
greater production the next year, the second year, the third, fourth, 
and so on. 

With limited land resources and a dwindling farm labor supply this 
ever-increasing requirement can be met only by further increasing thy 
productivity of each acre of land and of each farm worker. 

It can be done. 

But for every additional bushel and every additional pound tha‘ 
comes from the agricultural plant we must feed into the hopper add 
tional quantities of farm machinery, of fertilizers, of pesticides, of 
all the other farm production facilities and supplies. We must see t: 
it that the part of the plant which processes and packages the foo: 
and fiber is properly supplied and in good working order at all times 
And we must also make sure that the storage and distribution faci! 
ties are adequate to perform their part of the task. 

For all of these necessary ingredients agriculture is totally de 
pendent upon the quantities of steel, copper, aluminum, chemicals, ani 
other industrial raw materials that are allocated to American industr\ 
to be converted into the machines and supplies we need. 

Given the tools, and with God’s help, American agriculture can do 
the job. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Yes, I have some, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place I will contribute some letters and telegrams I woul 
like to have put in the record in connection with the matter. 

The Cuarrman. They will be placed in the record. 

(The telegrams and letters are as follows :) 


DYERSVILLE, IowA., September 24, 1951 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Any further cut in material for farm implement manufacturers would be det! 
mental to American farmers. Contrary to reports there is no excess of complet: 
machines in dealers’ stocks, 

KoELKER IMPLEMENT Co 


Iowa Fatts, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
Hon. Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


> 


Planned cut of 35 to 50 percent in farm machinery production for 1952 is fa: 
too severe to permit farmers to meet increased food production goals. Contrar) 
to Wall Street Journal article farm implement dealers’ inventories are not e 
cessive. I wish to protest stroncly any cut in production as drastic as conten 
plated and urge you fight for modification. 

Raven C. McCriure, 
John Deere Dealer 
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WATERLOO, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Seriously consider further cuts in steel allocations to manufacturers of farm 
equipment. Some machines are very scarce. Further cuts could be serious. 
Our inventory at present is not excessive. 

REDLYN IMPLEMENT. 
Becker IMPLEMENT. 
MILLER IMPLEMENT. 


INDEPENDENCE, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
Hon. Bert B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office, Washington, D. C.: 

Str: Do not let Wall Street.reports of farm machinery excess in the hands 
of implement dealers influence you on your steel allocation duties. Suggest 
an inspection to see for yourself. Suggest that cuts be kept at present figures. 

Respectfully, 
Gien E. WILSON, 


GREENE, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
Senator B. B. HicKeENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Present allotment of raw materials for manufacture of farm implements not 
adequate for farmers needs. Strongly urge that you use your best efforts to 
remedy this critical situation. 

R. J. Poowry. 


OssIANn, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We have no surplus of farm machinery. We need more‘steel for 1952. Kindly 
do your part to help us out. 


DESSEL IMPLEMENT & Auto Co. 


DusvuaQueE, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator Bourks B. HicKENLOopER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We do not think there is an oversupply of farm equipment in the country, and 
therefore object to the proposed reductions of steel allocation to the farm 
machinery industry as voted by the House. Please vote against it. 

J. J. Benr IMPLEMENT Co. 


Rrinestep, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator HICKENLOOPER ; 

Concerning the proposed reduction of farm equipment production any action 
that might reduce the supply of farm machinery will definitely hurt farm crop 
production. There is no oversupply of farm machinery. We are depending on 
you to fight against such a reduction. 


Cuas. H. CHAMBERS COOPERATIVE GRAIN & Propucts Co. 
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Geneva, Iowa, September 24, 195: 


Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building: 
Our farm area cannot stand 50 percent cut in farm machinery production. W, 
do not have surplus on seasonable items. Please check into farm needs befor: 


making decision. 
B. Hayes Patrerson. 


Coacon, IowA, September 21, 1951. 
Bourke B. HIcKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building: 
Urge maintainance of steel allocation at present levels if feod production goa!s 


be maintained. 
BAXTER Moror & IMPLEMENT Co 


NeEvaDA, Iowa, September 21, 1951 
Senator B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm-equipment dealer in Nevada, Iowa, for 10 years. During 
those years farm machinery has been in short supply. It is my understanding 
that we are to get a further drastic reduction in farm machinery for our territory 
for the coming year because the Government will not allocate enough steel to 
the manufacturers. 

I wish to appeal that you get Mr. Wilson to allocate more steel to the farn 
equipment manufacturers and less to the non-essential industries. 

Yours very truly, 
NEVADA IMPLEMENT CO 
JouHN A. CESSFORD. 


Humpotpr, lowa, September 21, 195/ 
Senator BourKkr HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Senator HIcKENLOOPER: You remember the desperate plight of the farn 
ers in 1943, when manufacturers of farm equipment virtually closed down becauss 
of Government restriction on material. The same situation is threatening us 
today. More steel must be allocated to farm machine manufacturers by Gover! 
ment if we are to avoid the deplorable days of 1943 and you are familiar with 
the situation 

CARLSON IMPLEMENT Co., 
O. I. CARLSON. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, September 21, 1951 
Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm equipment dealer in Marshalltown, Iowa, for the past 16 
years. During the past 10 years farm machinery has been a short supply. It is 
my understanding we are to get a further drastic reduction in farm machinery 
for our territory for the coming year because the Government will not allocate 
enough steel to the manufacttrers. I wish to appeal that you will get Mr. Wilson 
to allocate more steel to the farm-equipment manufacturers and less to the non 
essential industries. 
: RELIABLE IMPLEMENT STorE, 
MATr ENDSLEY. 


Dayton, Iowa, September 21, 1951. 
Senator B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I have been a farm equipment dealer in Dayton, Iowa, for the past 17 years 
During the past 10 years farm machinery has constantly been in short suppl) 
It is my understanding that we are to get a further drastic reduction in farm 
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machinery for our territory in the coming year because the Government will not 
allocate enough steel to the manufacturer. I wish to appeal that you get Mr. 
Wilson to allocate more steel to the farm equipment manufacturer and less to 
the nonessential industries. 
DaytTron IMPLEMENT, 
By EArt FREDERICKSON. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
BouRKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm-equipment dealer in Des Moines for 10 years. During the 
past 10 years farm machines have constantly been in short supply. It is my 
understanding that we are to get further drastic reductions in farm machinery 
for our State in the coming year because the Government will not allocate enough 
steel to farm-equipment manufacturers. I wish to appeal that you get Mr. 
Wilson to allocate more steel to the farm-equipment manufacturers and less to 
the nonessential industries. 

FARMERS IMPLEMENT Co. 
R. H. Ricney. 


Datias CENTER, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator Bourke B. HICKEN! oPER, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You remember the desperate plight of the farmer in 1943 when the farm- 
equipment manufacturers had virtually closed down because of the restriction 
on materials. The same situation is threatening us today. More steel must be 
allowed to manufacturers of farm equipment if we are to avoid this deplorable 
situation. 

WaLt IMPLEMENT Co. 





CeparR Raprps, lowa, September 21, 1951. 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, - 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Charles E. V/ilson plans further cut in steel allocation for farm 
machinery. Manufacturers will be hopelessly unable to meet 1952 farm require- 
ments on present allocation. Please assist us in averting further cut for the 
good of the Iowa farmer. 

Rees & ScCHWITTER, 
John Deere Dealers. 


AwvGona, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator BourKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that on September 27 Washington extends cutting the allot- 
ment of steel for farm equipment manufacture by some 50 percent. We direct 
you to contest this action. Most dealers are not overstocked. Farmers are 
buying. We contend increasing demand warrants even more equipment. 

WritiAMs & TAYLOR IMPLEMENT Co., 
C. V. TAYLOR. 


Dusveve, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You remember that the desperate plight of the farmers in 19483 when manu- 
facturers of farm equipment had virtually closed down because of Government 
restrictions on material. The same situation is threatening us today. More 
steel must be allocated to the farm machinery manufacturers by the Government 
if we are to avoid the deplorable days of 1943. Are you familiar with this 
situation ? 
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I wish to appeal that you get Mr. Wilson to allocate more steel to the fan 
equipment manufacturers and less to the nonessential industries. 
Hart IMPLEMENT Co., 
F. B. Hart. 


Orrumwa, Iowa, September 22, 1951 
Hon. B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm equipment dealer at Blakesburg, Iowa, for 33 years. Y« 
remember the desperate plight of the farmers in 1943 when the manufacturers 
of farm equipment nearly closed down because of Government restrictions 0: 
material. The same situation is threatening us today. More steel must be 
allocated to the farm machinery manufacturers by the Government if we are to 
avoid the deplorable days of 19438. 

Huser & McGurry LUMBER AND IMPLEMENTS, 
By Geo. Huser. 


Hupparpd, Iowa, September 23, 1951. 
Hon. Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Food and fiber production is endangered by prospect of an additional cut of 41 
percent in steel for farm machinery. We understand that the idea has been 
promoted by some quarters that farm-equipment dealers have an excessive i: 
ventory on hand. This is not true. We have a bare normal inventory in a few 
items while others are complete out of stock and many items have been in short 
supply throughout the year. This could be a very serious situation for our Iow 
farms. Please give it your urgent and serious consideration. 

J. W. JANSSEN, 
Iowa. Retail Farm Equipment Deale 


MARENGO, Iowa, September 28, 1951 
Senator Bourke B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

From published reports I have read, and general information available in r 
gard to material allocations to manufacturers of farm equipment I am fearfu 
that sufficient farm machinery will not be available to farmers in the Midwest 
We count on your help to prevent material allocations decreases so that machi! 
ery will be available in quantities to meet the needs of the farmers. 

S. & S. IMPLEMENTs, 
By Watter 8. ScHAv. 


Hampton, Iowa, September 22, 1951 


Senator Bourke B. HicKeN Looper: 

We protest unreasonable restrictions proposed on material allocation for farn 
tractor and equipment production for 1952. Farmers must have equipment t 
meet production goals. 

FRANKLIN CouNTy IMPLEMENT Co 
W. M. ANDERSON, Manager. 


West Linerty, Iowa, September 22, 1951 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I have been a farm-equipment dealer in West Liberty, Iowa for 51 years 
during the past 10 years farm machinery has been in short supply. It is my 
understanding that we are to get a further drastic reduction in farm machines 
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for our territory in the coming year. Because the Government will not allocate 
enough steel to the manufacturer. I wish to appeal that you get Mr. Wilson to 
allocate more steel to the farm-equipment manufacturer and less to the non- 
essential industries. 
Dirmars Kerr & Co., 
E. C. Kerr. 


EMMEtTsSsBURG, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR St: Regarding allocation of materials for farm machinery; I believe 
there is a mistaken idea as to the supply of dependable new farm machinery on 
hand and to the demand and need for future build. 

This idea is no doubt due to the year around build of most all factories and 
therefore certain machines are in dealers stocks several months ahead of the 
season. Last minute buying has been another thing that has added to this 
apparent condition. Fact is, as the seasons have arrived our stocks have, in most 
instances, been inadequate. All the main-line implement dealers that I have 
talked with feel as I do. That this present cut to 56 percent is far too much 
and a continuation of that size cut would be a blow to farm production, would 
invite the return of black markets, and would be a crippling blow to our defense 
program. 

Therefore, we urge you to vote against these drastic cuts of materials to so vital 
an industry. 

Yours truly, 
Hite IMPLEMENT STORE, 
H. S. Hire. 


CLARION, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Hon. BourKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As Senator representing the agricultural and business interest of the State 
of Iowa, I request your immediate consideration of the proposed cut in produc- 
tion of farm machinery for next season along with the avoidance of taxation by 
cooperatives. A 50-percent cut in machinery production will work a great 
hardship on Lowa farmers, cause insolvency of many lowa dealers, and give the 
grey market operators great encouragement. If at the same time the coopera- 
tives are allowed to continue tax free on their undistributed earnings, it may 
mean the end of the independent implement dealer in Iowa. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. R. BANWELL. 


Pe.ia, Iowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator Bourke B. HIcKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Of great concern to me is the published report and general information 
available with regard to material allocation to manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments. I am fearful for the supply for the farmers of Middle West on this 
proposed program. We have been short of implements for the past 8 years and 
feel that a substantial cut-back will certainly leave bad results. 

We count on your help to prevent material allocation decreases so that farm 
machinery will be available to meet the needs of the farmers. 

Also I wish to advise that I cannot go along with the folks in Washington 
who think that the co-op groups should get special tax concession granted them. 
I certainly hope and trust that you will support only bills that will more equally 
distribute the tax load. 

VANDER MEULEN HoEKSEMA Co. 
By JoHN HorKsSEMA. 
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Eacie Grove, lowa, September 22, 1951. 
Senator Bourke HICKENLOOPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Senator: I have noticed several very alarming articles in the various 
newspapers of the past few days regarding the 50 percent cut in the production 
of farm equipment. This, I believe, is a serious mistake. I don’t believe that 
cutting the production of farm equipment and taking away the labor of the 
farmers and sending the boys to the Army and Navy will keep up the productio 
schedule that is necessary in the agricultural industry. 

These articles state that the retail farm equipment dealer is overstocked. | 
believe this to be an outright mistake, or the investigation has not been tho: 
ough. It might be true in one or two instances as in every community there are 
short-line implement dealers that do not represent the more popular lines. Nat 
urally, they are always overstocked because their merchandise is not in demand 

In my case, we service about one-third of Wright County, Iowa. Our norma 
retail business is between $300,000 and $350,000, and our inventory at the end 
of the year will be less than $25,000. This is too low now. A 50 percent cut 
would put us way below normal in taking care of our farmer requirements. 

Now, then, the staffing of our organization: Regularly we employ a personne! 
of nine men. If we are to take a 50 percent cut in merchandise, it will be neces 
sary for us to cut our organization in half, and these are men that we have 
trained in this business for the past 12 years. It would work an awful hardship 
on our organization to have to retrain men and it would, also, work a hardship 
on these men and their families if they have to seek employment elsewhere. 

I am sure that it would be in the best interest of the war effort not to cut the 
manufacture of farm equipment 50 percent and I am asking you as our Senato 
to fight this cut to the last ditch in our interest. 

Sincerely, 
SCHRAGE IMPLEMENT Co 
S. C. ScHRAGE, 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Geissler, is the attitude of the Depart- 
ment that an adequate supply of food and fiber is fully as essential 
as the production of military weapons in time of so-called emergency 


or defense preparation period ? 

Mr. Geissuer. I think I said in this statement it isn’t a question of 
which is the most important. We simply have to have both of them. 
Certainly the weapons workers in the plants making the weapons of 
war can’t do their job unless they have adequate food supplies. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. The public has a certain interest in having 
adequate food supplies for the people and all allied activities ? 

Mr. Getsster. Certainly. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Would you say it is more important to pro- 
duce weapons of war in a time like this than to produce reasonably 
adequate food supplies and distribute them? I am just trying to get 
a balance here. 

Mr. Getsster. I think the balance is the important thing. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Certainly you must have some idea as to 
whether or not food production—how it compares in the general eco- 
nomic well-being of the country with the production of guns and 
things in this particular period ¢ 

Mr. Geissier. I try to make the statement that food and fiber are 
equally important. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. That is what I mean. I agree with you 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Getsster. For the simple reason that the whole civilian econ- 
omy, plus the defense production, could not progress unless the work- 
ers first have adequate food supplies; and of course your fighting men 
cannot use the weapons unless they have adequate food supplies. 
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Senator Hicken oorer. Yes, and the general public, I think, has 
un interest in this, too. 

Mr. Getssier. That is correct. 

Senator HicuenLoorer. That being the case, we are on a program 
in this country—I think your membership on these various boards 
has indicated—of very substantially increased allocation of steel and 
metal products to the Armed Forces for the production of weapons. 
Is that the case? Is that true? 

Mr. Getssier. Yes. 

Senator Hicuen.voorer. Do you have any idea at the moment as 
to how much in percentage that increase of steel and allied metal 
products is over and above, let us say, 1948, 1949? 

Mr. Geissuer. I would not have any idea about the percentages. 

Mr. Stampauen. In the military? 

Senator Hicuentoorer. Yes, for the military. 

Mr. Srampavuen. Roughly around 15 percent more of the steel 
supply. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. More than 1949? 

*Mr. Sramnavuen. Yes, that is right. In the first quarter, approxi- 
mately, it would take not quite 20 percent of the supply. 1 am assum- 
ing back in 1948 and 1949 it was taking less than 5 percent. 

Senator Hickentoorer. If it jumped from 5 percent to 20 percent, 
that is about 400 percent. 

Mr. Srampaucu. Yes, taken in relation to what they were getting. 
I was thinking in terms of the total supply, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. No, no; I am talking about how much more 
steel, percentagewise, the Armed Forces are getting now than they 
got or used in 1948 or 1949. I am talking about before this big prep- 
aration began. 

Mr. Stampaven. I think you are entirely correct in assuming it 
is as much as 400 percent, and it will be greater. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Is there any logical reason, then, if food 
and fiber production is equally important with the military weapons 
production end of this matter, that steel allocation to the Armed 
Forces should be at such a vast percentage increase, and steel alloca- 
tion to farm machinery should be constantly going down as compared 
to 1949 % 

Mr. SramBavuenu. We do not think so. 

Mr. Getsster. Of course you do not have to have the increase in 
allocation of steel for agricultural machinery to meet the needs ade- 
quately that you have to have in the defense material. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I understand that perfectly, and I under- 
stand your statement. You have said that you need, say, 115 percent 
more for 1952 than 1949; that is, for heavy machinery mostly; and 
that you need 120 percent more for repair parts. 

But I am merely tempted to test the theory upon which we justify a 
tremendously accelerated allocation of steel to the production of 
weapons and a decreasing allocation of steel to the farm machinery 
program, when everyone seems to agree—at least the Department of 
Agriculture—that they are equally important in this effort and that 
we need at least 115 percent more allocation in order to have the pro- 
duction in 1952 that we had in 1949. 

I cannot quite follow that argument. I do not mean to say you are 
making that argument, but I cannot quite follow the argument of the 
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reduced allocation in an equally important field and a substantial! 
increased allocation in the other. I wonder what you are going to do 
about it ? 

Mr. Gretsster. We are the claimant agency, and when we arrive 
these minimum needs we aggressively, and with all the power we have 
try to obtain the allocation of critical materials. 

Senator HicKen Looper. It is possible the armed services presen 
better arguments to this allocation board than the Department of 
Agriculture? Somebody has to get this steel allocated for the pro 
duction of machinery. I know you did—and I certainly did—gv 
through this period in 1943 where the economy of the country suffere«| 
very greatly; and I think the war effort suffered because of the 
shortsightedness of the allocation agencies in not giving reasonab)\ 
adequate amounts of steel for the mechanical operation of our farms. 

Mr. Getsster. I think the situation is probably even broader than 
that, Senator. We have gone through two experiences. We shoul 
learn. But prior to the First World War, and certainly prior to the 
Second World War, we went into those wars in the early period 
with very adequate supplies of food. The public’s attention was di- 
rected toward the things which we were short of, which were weapons 
of war and things like that; and no concern was directed toward 
those things which at the moment seemed to be in abundant supply. 

The public in general seems to coast along with the idea that food 
and fiber just simply come off the farms by some natural process 
that is not involved like the military. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. May I suggest, let us not blame the publi 
in general. Let us get the departments and the agencies that are 
responsible for getting this job done. Even if the public may have 
a little different or an indifferent attitude toward it, it still, I think, 
should be the function of the executive agencies to learn by the lesson 
of the past and to begin in proper time to get these allocations. 

As I understand it, we are now beginning a restricted og a lessening 
allocation of steel to the agricultural business, both the packaging 
and the machinery end of the thing. I understand that there has 
been a decreasing amount of allocations this year. Some little in- 
crease might have been made a short time ago for this fourth quarter. 

When will the determination be made as to just what will be 
allocated for the first quarter of 1952? What date? That date has 
been fixed, has it not? 

Mr. Stampaven. It is supposed to come out October 8, but it is 
being held back. I would guess around the 15th. I am strictly 
guessing. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Having been through this a little bit back 
in 1943, one of the great difficulties that came up at that time was 
the delay in making allocations; and in many instances the delay wa- 
so great that the allocations could not be effective for the crop yea: 
they were supposed to be made for. They just could not get the steel. 
They could not fabricate it, and get the machines out for sale and 
distribution; or in many cases the packaging materials could not be 
gotten out because the delays in allocation were so great that 
these instances they just could not operate. Our method of produc- 
tion and distribution would not work. 

Therefore I think it is essential that adequate allocations be 
secured. Decidedly the determinations must be made in sufficient 
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time so steel orders can be placed, mills can operate, our companies 
that either make machinery or wire or packaging goods and things 
like that can operate so that the materials can get out where the 
farmers can use them when the crop is ready. 

Mr. Getsster. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Now I think that you presented those 
matters in your argument, and it is a very good argument for the 
farmers, that is very true; except the argument will not do any 
good if they do not get the machinery. 

Mr. Geisster. That is true; an argument will not plow an acre. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Philosophy does not do much good unless 
it is translated into beneficial results. The accuracy of your investiga- 
tion upon which you arrive at the figure of 115 percent more need for 
1952 for these various products: Would you just tell us exactly how 
you got that? My personal impression is you did a pretty thorough 
job, but I think for the record it would be well if you could detail it to 
indicate the soundness of the basis upon which you arrived at your 
conclusions of these neevls. 

Mr. Getsster. Each S ate committee of PMA was instructed to have 
each agricultural county committee—and there are over 3,000—under- 
take a survey based upon contact with individual farmers, with imple- 
ment dealers, farm leaders, county agents, and other folks out there 
that work with farm organization poeple. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Did you discuss it with manufacturers and 
producers of such things as farm machinery, wire, tin, and so on? 

Mr. Getssier. At the local level, no; it was discussed with the local 
dealers. They arrived then at a quantity of machines, item by item, 
that they would need, predicated upon the production goals they were 
asked to carry out for that year. You undertsand that our produc- 
tion goals have been higher than our 1948 or 1949 production in acres 
and total volume. 

When they got that sort of a survey made at the county level, which 
involved contacting many people and going into each community and 
taking a look at the production pattern that they knew would be car- 
ried out in that county, the county committee and the mobilization 
committee, which includes the county agents and the other agricul- 
tural folks in the county, reviewed this. 

Then they sumbitted a summary of the survey from the county level 
to the State level. At the State level, the State experiment station, 
State land grant college, extension director, our committee—and the 
State commissioner of agriculture usually sits in—folks like that, re- 
viewed these county surveys and county determinations. 

They looked at them in the light of the acreage of the various crops 
that would be planted and all that sort of thing, and tried to come up 
with a realistic figure for that State. Then that figure was sent to 
Washington from the 48 States. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. That is three-thousand-and-some counties? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right, in the 48 States. Then at the Wash- 
ington level those figures were compared to statistics in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as to past use of machinery and past sales 
and all that sort of thing. They were reviewed with the manufac- 
turers, people in the machinery industry, and were again screened to 
see if they were realistic figures. What we were trying to come up 
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with was not a maximum need but a minimum adequate need for do- 
ing the job. 

That is how this 115 percent was arrived at. As I pointed out a 
while ago, and you can see from the summary, it is not a uniform 
percent. Each machine has a percentage of its own. 

Senator HickeN.Loorer. Yes; the table you put in shows that. 

Mr. Geissier. As you review that, you will notice immediately that 
the higher percentages are in the labor-saving types of machine, and 
the lower percentages are in the obsolete machines that are going out 
and horse-drawn equipment and that sort of thing. 

I might add, Senator, we made this survey on several occasions dur 
ing the last war. Our experience during that period was that those 
surveys were the best information we could possibly get. 

Senator HickENLooreR. It seems to be a very broad basis, and it 
seems to be a very proper basis for conducting such a survey. 

Mr. Geisster. We could enter into the record here the instructions 
that were sent out to the State and county folks for making that. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I think it might help the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that will be placed in the record 
at this time. 

(The above-mentioned material is as follows :) 


UNITED STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
INSTRUCTION No, 1235—Avx 1 
Action by: State PMA committee. 
ESTIMATED NEW FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS, 1951 


Approved for the Administrator : 
Harowip K. Hitt, 
Assistant Administrator for Production 


I. PURPOSE 


This instruction is to request a report on estimated new farm-machinery and 
equipment requirements for the calendar year 1951. The estimates shall be for 
normal requirements and shall express all required purchases in the calendar 
year 1951. The estimates should include all purchases made since January 1, 
1951. They are to be stated as a percentage of the volume of new machinery 
bought in 1949, the most recent year for which production and sales data are 
available on a national basis. The data are to be used as a basis for determining 
the Nation's requirements for farm machinery and equipment for the year ahead 
when production of many machinery items may be curtailed. The figures should 
accordingly be as realistic as possible. 


II. GENERAL 


County and State committees may be called upon in the course of the eme! 
gency to lend assistance with local shortages. It is possible that they may assist 
in the actual rationing of some critical items. It is desirable therefore that this 
study be started at the county level not only because the county committee ar: 
close to the farmers and their specific problems and are in a position to dete: 
mine their needs, but also it will serve to prepare them for the job ahead. State 
committees with their more generalized understanding of farm-equipment needs 
and with recommendations of the county committees will be in a position to 
evaluate over-all requirements for the States. 
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Before beginning this survey it may be desirable to reexamine the national 
farm machinery situation which was covered in the material distributed at 
the PMA annual conference in Chicago last December and tables 1 and 2 attached 
hereto showing the number of machines on farms and the number sold in the 
United States in recent years. Even though the requirements are to be based 
on volume of machinery bought in 1949 we have included table 1 showing the 
number of machines on farms with the thought that this would be of indirect 
value to the committees. 

Estimates of the county committees are to be obtained first. These are to be 
consolidated into a single State report by the State committee. These estimates 
shall be based on the committees’ best judgment of the degree to which farmers’ 
equipment needs were met in 1949 and in the light of their knowledge of the 
crop and livestock plans of the State and county for the next several months. 

The estimates should represent the true needs of farmers for equipment which 
should be brought in the calendar year 1951. It is not intended to find out how 
much equipment farmers would like to buy, nor what they might buy this 
year in lieu of purchases that may be needed in subsequent years. The present 
and prospective basic materials supply situation should not cause the committees 
to under estimate the real farm needs on patriotic grounds nor to overestimate 
them for fear of being unable to get equipment later. The Department is at- 
tempting to learn the true needs of farmers. 

In appraising the machinery situation, the following factors should be 
considered : 

1. The quantity of machinery needed to maintain farm mechanization at 
existing levels through the replacement of worn-out and obsolete equipment. 

2. Substitution of machine power for declining animal power. 

3. The labor-saving potentialities of each type of equipment, and the possi- 
bility of substituting labor-saving machinery for lost manpower. 

4. Crop and livestock plans for 1951. 

5. Shifts in crop and livestock production. 

6. Desirable balance between various types of equipment. 

7. Ascending or declining importance of various lines of equipment in 

modern farming practices. 

8. The unused potential of machines now on farms. 

9 The efficient utilization of land .as related to efficient utilization of 
farm machinery. 

In arriving at the State estimate, the State committee and advisory group shall 
consider these same factors. 


ILI, COUNTY COMMITTEE INSTRUCTIONS 


The county committees should consult only those outside sources from whom 
opinions can be obtained promptly and preferably by telephone. The starting 
point of each requirement estimate is the 1949 supply situation. The commit 
tees shall first determine, by items and by groups, whether farmers’ machinery 
needs were met 100 percent or more or less during 1949. Then they shall appraise 
all pertinent changes in the farming situation of the area since 1949, and make 
appropriate adjustments of the tentative percentage figures. An increase of 5 
percent in 1951 requirements over the volume purchased in 1949 shall be reported 
as 105 percent and a decrease of 5 percent as 95 percent. 

An appraisal of the actual supply situation during 1950 should be shown by 
the appropriate symbol in the last column of Forms OMF-2 and OMF-3. 

(a) Machinery units.—First, an estimate shall be made for each specific item 
of machinery and equipment of importance in the county which is listed on Form 
OMF-2. Such of these items as are not significant for the area (viz: corn 
pickers in Arizona) shall be reported with a check in the percent column, Other- 
wise a percentage estimate is required. 

Next, all other items that are important in the county and for which a specific 
estimate is considered desirable, shall be listed in the left column and estimates 
made. This includes items calling for a different estimate than is needed for the 
class as a whole. 

Reasons for any requirement substantially above or below 100 percent shall 
be explained under “Remarks.” 

An estimate for all machinery in the class not otherwise estimated shall be 
made under “All units not listed above.” 
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With specific reference to the estimates for tractors only, certain size gr: 
are shown on Form OMF-2. Only a single estimate for each of these is require, 
provided such a grouping enables the county to show its need adequately. H. 
ever, if it is found necessary to break down these groups in order to show cert: j: 
needs more specifically, the committee shall do so. In that event, no estin 
shall be made on the “size group” line but in the space underneath it (in col: 

1) the sizes or kinds of unit requiring more specific estimate shall be enter: 
and the estimates made. Below.this enter, “All others of size group” and com 
plete an estimate for this line. Thus, the two or more lines inserted by the « 
mittee would cover the entire size group. 

Exhibit A, Example Showing Portion of Report on Form OMF-2 in Assumed 
Situation, is attached to illustrate the method of preparing the requirements | 
machinery units. The handwritten script represents entries made by the « 
mittee. 

(b) Attachments.—<Attachments in general are required in proportion to th: 
production of new machines they are used with. Therefore, no estimates ar 
required for attachments, but if because of some unusual situation in the ares 
a different estimate for attachments is necessary, such estimate shall be mack 
on Form OMF-2 under the appropriate machinery class and within the spac: 
below the line marked “Other units not listed above.” This estimate shal! | 
supported by pertinent remarks. An illustration of the method of reporting o1 
attachments is shown in exhibit A herewith. 

(c) Repair parts.—Requirements for repair parts shall be reported on Forn 
OMF-3. As @ rule, repair parts are required in proportion to the voluny 
machinery on farms. If the available parts were adequate in 1949, a requir 
ment Claim of 100 percent, When applied to the larger 1951 farm inventory a: 
translated into factory output, ordinarily would provide for equivalent mai: 
tenance. On the other hand some extraordinary circumstances may have altered 
the repair needs. This must be shown as specifically as possible. 

An extraordinary repair need might have resulted, for example, from changes 
in the farming pattern increasing or decreasing the use of a machine (or « 
of machines), or from a remarkably heavy or light postwar purchase of 
machine or class of machinery, which altered the average usage or age or cond 
tion of the equipment. Inferiority of a particular model owned extensively 
the area might increase the requirement. All such pertinent conditions shou 
be reflected in the requirement estimate to the extent feasible. 

Unusual requirements for repair parts should be itemized specifically unde: 
the applicable machinery class, whenever possible, otherwise a single entry sh: 
be made for the class. All deviations from 100 percent should be explained w 
der “Remarks.” 

IV. STATE COMMITTEE INSTRUCTIONS 


The State committee, in order to judge the county estimates and develop ar 
estimate for the State, is advised to establish and consult a special farm ma 
chinery technical advisory committee which may include representatives fro: 
the State land-grant college, the agricultural experiment station, extension serv 
ice, BAE State statistician, the State agricultural commission or department 
and such other competent sources or interests as the State committee considers 
appropriate. 

When the county reports are received, the State committee shall transfe' 
the county committee percentage estimates to a listing sheet on which counties 
are grouped as nearly as possible into type-of-farm districts. In this form tlh: 
data can be viewed most realistically at the State level. Any county estimates 
that appear too large or too small should be circled and adjusted. A statement 
explaining the reasons for the adjustment shall be prepared and securely at 
tached to the listing sheet. The State committee shall then prepare a Staté 
report, following the same procedures as that outlined in section III for county 
committees. The State report (Form OMF 2 and OMF 8) shall not be a math« 
matical summarization of the county reports. Instead the State committee, i: 
conjunction with the technical consultants, shall analyze all of the county 
estimates, give due consideration to the collective judgments of the counties 
and prepare a single State requirement estimate based on the judgment of tl. 
group at the State level. 
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If more space is needed than the forms provide for detailed listings or remarks, 
continuation sheets may be attached as required, each such sheet being identi- 
fied at the top by page number followed by “continuation a,” “continuation b,” 
etc. Every State report should be accompanied by a statement explaining how 
the State requirements were developed and pointing out which classes of equip- 
ment could be bought on demand at the beginning of 1951 and which were hard 

get. Any unusual situation in the State or any aspect of the estimates re- 
quiring Clarification should also be covered in this statement. 


V. REPORTING FORMS 


Twenty sets of this survey material, estimated to meet the needs of the State 
office in preparing and submitting data, accompany this instruction. In addition, 
, supply of forms sufficient for all of the county committees in your State has 
been forwarded to you under separate cover. 

The survey forms are provided in separate numbered sheets to save time in 
drafting and producing copies of reported data. When preparation is completed, 
t is requested that the original and one carbon copy of the State survey sheets, 
Forms OMF-2 and OMF-3, with supporting statements be collected in sequence 
nd stapled together and submitted to the Director, Office of Materials and Faci- 

ties, Production and Marketing Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. In addition one copy of the listing sheet on 
which county estimates are tabulated should be included in your transmittal. 
Please indicate whether you desire to have this office arrange to duplicate the 

sting sheet and return copies to you. This material should reach Washington 
April 10, 1951, or earlier, if possible. 


VI. REIMBURSEMENT 


Obligations incurred by State and county committees in connection with this 
survey will be reimbursable. State and county office allotments will be increased 
to cover such obligations within the limits of the total funds available for this 
purpose. The total funds available are limited. You should therefore be very 
careful in incurring obligations for this purpose. Further information and in- 
structions on funds will be provided by the Office of Budget. 


VII, APPROVAL BY REPORTS COMMITTEE 
The reports required by this instruction have been approved by the PMA 


Reports Committee by report approval No. 52, February 16, 1951. 
Attachments. 
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EXHIBIT A 
machinery, calendar year 1951, comp 


Estimated requireme nis of new farm 
units and attachments 


Estimated 
percent ol 
iv4Y supply 
that 
heeded 
1951 


orse power 
ately 2D horse 
se power 
re group 
»proximately 
se power 
for nurs 


ious loss of labor. must substitute 
these for walking types 
grou] labor shortage emphasizes Aly 


restock 
ce worn-outs and ir 
chines on farms at s 


out units only 


Replace worn I 
1951, hand labor 


AcTeage incTease 
scarce 

This area bought abnormally large num- 
ber in 1948 

Maintain present farm supply 


Many forage harvesters were bought 
since the war without these attach- 
nts. Prospects of big dairy goals 

call for more corn silage, sttach- 

ments than were bought in 1949 


AND WEEDERS 
For replacements and to match new 
power units only 
Mounted only, t replace worn-out 
irawn equipment and to match new 
power units 
Replace worn-out equipment and match 


new power 
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TasLe I.—Manufacturers’ sales of farm machines for domestic farm use, United 
States, 1955-389 average and 1940-49 


[In thousands] 


Manufacturers’ sales for domestic use 
Item - 
1935-39 Percent 
watt eel inavads Ieeoend tates 7 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 is 
of 1940 
Tractors: 
Wheel-type trac- 
tors 
Crawler-type 
tractors 
Garden tractors 
ws and listers 
Plows 
Tractor mold- 
board 
Tractor disk 
plows 
Horse-drawn, 
walking 
Horse-irawn, 
sulky and 
gang 
One-way disk 
plows or til- 


drawn 

mounted 

(with or without 

planting attach- 
ments) 

Harrows, rollers and 
pulverizers 

Disk harrows, all 


types 
Spike-tooth har- 
rows (number 
of sections) 
Spring-tooth har- 
rows (number 
of sections 
unting, seeding, 
und fertilizing ma 
ninery 
Grain drills, plain 
and fertilizer 
types 
Corn and cotton 
planters 
Horse-drawn, 
l row 
All other 
(mostly 2- 
row and 
larger) 
Manure spreaders 
Potato planters 
ill sizes) 
Beet and bean 
drills 


vators and weed- 


Cultivators, corn 
ind cotton: 
1-horse .. 9: 73.6 65.2 
2-horse g 33 36.0 
rraector- 
drawn and 
mounted 
totary hoes 
eld cultivators 
ers and dusters 
wer sprayers 4 
wer dusters 4 ! 


See footnotes at end of table. 


90402—51——_13 
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Tante I1.—Vanufacturers’ sales of farm machines for domestic farm use, Un 
States, 1935-39 average and 1940-—49—Continued 


{In thousands] 


Manufacturers’ sales for domestic use 


1940 1943 | 1044 | 1945 | 1046 1949 


Harvesting ma- 
chiners 
Grain 
all sizes 
Grain binders (all 
include rice 
Potato digg 
md 2-row 
vator type 
Beet lifters 
Beet harvest 
Corn pickers 
Field forage 
vesters 
cludes row-ty 
d field 
ppers 


ton 


Having machine 
Mowers 
Tra¢ ) 
mounted or 


semimount 


all ty 
Pick-up 
Pick-up, twine 
r crops for market 
wr use 
Peanut pickers 
hers 


und thres 


1 


Feed grit 
burr typ 
Farm dairy ma 
and « juipmen 
Cream separators 79.7 100.0 
Milking machir 
vacuum pump 


units 3 51.2 ‘ 44.2) 74.2) 116.5 


; 


For tractors and combines, imports as well as the shipments of domestic manufacturers are in« 
in the above estimates. For all other items, the above figures represent total shipments of domesti 
ufacturers less exports 

2 Not available 
Nore Form data developed by the Bureau of the Census, with tractor sales adjusted to exclud 
farm tractors, and adjusted to actual exports as reported by the Bureau of Customs 
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Senator Hickren Looper. My purpose in asking the question was to 
see how broad your basic investigation was and how much reliance 
could be put upon the figures which you developed. It seems to me 
it was a very broad base, and it ought to bear some weight in your 
presentation of your case. 

Mr. Getsster. I would like to pee out that those were screened 
very carefully at two or three levels: The county level, the State level, 
and here, to make sure they were realistic figures. 

Senator HickenLoorer. You touched on this in your statement, but 
I think it is a most important factor, at least it is in our State—the 
two causes of difficulty on the farm and farm labor, one being the 
exodus from the farm to the factories which has been going on at an 
even greater rate, I think, recently; and then so many of the young 
men from the farms going into the armed services. 

Do you consider that those two have had a very great effect on the 
availability of farm labor throughout the United States ? 

Mr. Getssier. I think those two factors are almost it; that is it. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Therefore that in and of itself increases the 
demand for labor-saving farm machinery and distribution machinery, 
packaging and things of that kind 

Mr. Getsster. In the early part of our statement 

Senator Hickentoorer. Which would further justify your state- 
ment that we need at least 115 percent more machinery for 1952 than 
we had for 1949. 

Mr. Getsster. You will note in our statement here we pointed out in 
the last 5 years we lost 1,500,000 farm workers off of farms. 

Senator Arken. Wage ceilings also enter into the picture there, be- 
cause even though a farmer can get a machine, he cannot increase the 
pay of a man who operates it but 10 percent. 

Mr. Geisster. Generally they have trouble competing with factory 
wages anyway. 

Senator Arken. The factory pays perhaps $1.50 an hour and lays 
them off any time they do not need them. The farmer has to keep them 
365 days a year, and he cannot pay them as much. I know, even 
though you get the equipment, if you cannot raise the pay of a farm- 
hand over 10 percent to operate that equipment he is not going to 
stay because he can get twice that much going 100 miles away into a 
war plant. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Geissler, I just want to ask you about 
your experience in carrying out your duties as a procurement agency, 
that is, to procure the allocations for this industry. Within the 
various other groups that make up the final authority which Mr. 
Fleischmann exercises in the allocation of steel, do you find disagree- 
ment that food and fiber production is equally important with the 
production of guns in an emergency period of this kind‘ I mean, 
do you find people who argue that it is not ? 

Mr. Getsster. No, I do not think we could honestly say that. I 
think the difference is in whether or not we need 115 percent to 
get it. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. Here is the expert on food and fiber pro- 
duction in the Department of Agriculture that has made a very 
comprehensive and broad survey right from the grass roots on through, 
and comes up with this figure, which you are apparently willing to 
defend and which I think you should defend. 
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Yet we find that they are increasing the military allocations and 
decreasing the allocation of agricultural machinery, steel, and other 
metals; at the same time apparently everyone is in agreement that 
food and fiber production is just as important in the final emergency 
as guns and military trucks. 

The Cuamman. The difficulty might be, Senator Hickenlooper, that 
in the Army you might have more experts to present their cases. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The Army seems to have no difficulty in 
getting all the equipment it needs—in most instances triple the amount 
they say is the minimum. 

Senator Youne. I think there is a different problem involved. 
If we were in all-out war, of course, we would have to greatly step 
up the production of implements of war. In that event we would 
probably go back to the same situation we faced in the last war, that 
is, practically no allocations for steel for farm machinery. We would 
also be faced with food rationing. 

We could get along with less steel for farm machinery if we were 
willing to ration food. 

Senator Hickentoorer. While some people say we are in war, 
other people say we are not in war. I think we are in some places. 
But this seems to be the time to get this job done. In other words, 
rather than go on with diminishing production at this moment as 
against the time when we might, as Senator Young says, have to 
cut down, it would seem to me this is the period of time when we 
should not restrict below reasonable minimum needs which you have 
outlined here; and we could do it now because it is entirely possible 
in the time of all-out war emergency, it might require that we stop 
doing everything just as we did during the war as far as moderate 
needs were concerned of civilian goods. 

Mr. Getsster. Senator, we certainly would not want to leave the 
impression here that the job of DPA is an easy one; the job of allo- 
cating these critical materials is a most difficult one. It is mot just 
between agriculture and the military. There are many other defense- 
supporting activities which use tremendous quantities of critical mate- 
rial. Your oil expansion program; your power expansion program; 
your transportation program, I mean of railroads and boxcars and 
all those things, enter into the picture. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Highways. 

Mr. Geisster. Highways, and things of that nature. So I think it 
would be unfair here to leave the impression that this is an easy job. 
I think what we must have is more steel. We cannot appropriate 
$59,500,000,000 for a rearmament program but what that is going to 
demand the steel and other metal. We know that. Therefore we 
must have a step-up in steel. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. But at the same time that we appropriate 
$59,500,000,000 and we give the Army the authorization through ap- 
propriation authorizations to proceed with their expansion, we cannot 
for one minue allow them—the Army, the Ordnance Department, and 
Mr. Fleischmann and Mr. Charles Wilson—believe that it must all be 
funneled in that direction. 

We have an essential responsibility and a problem here to get steel 
allocated in order that we keep pace with our food production and 
that we meet the machinery needs of the farmer when we are taking 
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his manpower away and putting them in defense plants and in the 
military services. 

So this hearing is timely. I had a session 10 days ago with Mr. 
Wilson and again with Mr. Fleischmann, and the same question was 
argued at that time, that you are going to have steel for machinery 
or you are going to eridanger the food supply. 

I think your record here of information obtained from the county 
PMA men, and they in turn got it from the local dealer and the 
farmers’ needs, is very timely, and we need to go to Mr. Fleischmann 
and Mr. Charles Wilson, not only in one month but every month 
throughout, to make certain that the military does not becloud their 
vision on the farmers’ needs. 

The Cuarrman. The Committee proposes to hear from Mr. Fleisch- 
mann to propound to him the very questions that Senator Hicken- 
looper was asking Mr. Geissler. What I would like to ask you is this. 
Your first allotment of steel for next year has been presented and the 
determination is going to be made some time next month. 

Mr. Stampaven. That is correct. 

The CnarrMan. You state here on page 8 of your statement that the 
outlook for 1952 is not so optimistic at this time. Now will you tell 
us what prompts that sentence? You have not heard from them yet, 
and I presume you are battling for it. What leads you to believe that 
you will not get the required amount? Have you been so informed ? 

Have they told you about it? Just what prompts that sentence ? 

Mr. Grissier. Maybe the battle itself makes us feel a little bit that 
way. Actually the lower amount that was available and channeled to 
agriculture in the third quarter of this year was less than the re- 
quirements as indicated by this survey. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Less than the 1949 allocations, were they 
not? Is that not true? 

Mr. Getssier. And the fourth quarter, which we already have, which 
begins October 1, is substantially lower than that. You see, that is 
less than our 1949. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I mean the allocations this year are less 
than your 1949 allocations, are they not ? 

Mr. Getsster. For this fourth quarter, yes. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. For the whole year. 

Mr. Getsster. No, not for the whole year because the first half is 
pretty heavy. 

Senator HickenLoorer. How much did you have allocated for ma- 
chinery this year, including your fourth quarter ? 

Mr. Srampavuen. There were no allocations made in the first half 
of the year, Senator. The allocations in the third quarter were com- 
parable to 1949, approximately 608,000 tons of carbon steel. We stay 
in terms of carbon steel. That was cut to 550,000 tons of carbon steel 
for the fourth quarter. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. So you estimate you need somewhere be- 
tween 2,700,000 and 3,000,000 tons, do you not, for 1952? 

Mr. Stampaucn. Our survey shows if we keep in terms of quarters, 
so we can compare the quarters, we would need approximately 680,000 
tons of carbon steel to carry out the requirements of that survey. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean in the first quarter ¢ 
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Mr. Stampavuen. The first quarter and continuing quarters in 1952 
688,000 tons, to be exact. You see, the Agricultural Machinery a 
Implements Division in NPA converted that survey into critical ms 
terials and came up with 688,000 tons of carbon steel that it would take 
to supply the requirements as stated. If you multiply that by fow 
you are essentially correct—around 2,700,000 tons of carbon steel fo 
the year. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think the figure has been used some pla 
between 2,700,000 and 3,000,000. 

Mr. Stampavuen. That is for farm machinery and, of course, far 
supplies that go in that category. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That does not include packaging, does it ' 

Mr. Stampauen. No, sir; we use in packaging a great deal more 
than that. It might be interesting to note that just tin cans take 
enough carbon steel to make approximately 3,000,000 automobiles. 
We are rather a big claimant in this whole thing. 

Senator Arken. Tin cans are not charged up to the agricultural! 
allotment, are they ? 

Mr. Stampavuen. Not farm machinery. But we support that claim 
by the Containers Division in NPA just like we support the claim 
of Agricultural Machinery and Implements Division in NPA. We 
are, of course, critically interested. 

Senator Arken. I noted on the ticker in the Capitol the other day 
a short news item that appeared to me to be more important than 
any of the other longer ones, and that was to the effect that a substitute 
had been developed for tin in the manufacture of cans. 

Mr. Strampauen. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Aluminum with a plastic coating. If that works, 
it is likely to have more effect on the national and international situa 
tion than probably any other item which appeared on the ticker that 
day. 

Mr. Stampaveu. I am afraid we cannot depend on it in the near 
future. 

Senator Arken. This year, next year, or the year after. 

The Cuatrman. The trouble is we are short of aluminum. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I want to ask one other question, Mr. Chair 
man, or maybe two; I do not know. On the 23d of this month, Mr. 
Fleischmann in San Francisco said—I will just read the first sentence 

The head of the Nation’s defense production effort today said that producti 
of civilian goods, including automobiles, will be cut at least 10 percent in the first 
3 months of next year. 

I assume that that is the program as Mr. Fleischmann announced it. 
Does that 10 percent include steel for farm machinery—the produc- 
tion of farm machinery and packaging materials for agricultura! 
crops ¢ 

Mr. Getsster. I think Mr. Fleischmann was talking specifically of 
automobiles there. 

Senator Hicxen Looper. He says civilian goods. This does not 
quote him exactly, but it is a news story saying civilian goods, includ- 
ing automobiles, and I just wondered if that is in the offing—that we 
get a further cut of 10 percent in the program for next year. 

Mr. Getssier. Generally when they speak of that category, they ar 
talking about consumers’ durable goods and automobiles, which does 
not generally include agriculture. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. My question was: Is it contemplated that 
steel for agricultural machinery and packaging materials will be cut by 
somewhere around 10 percent or any other percentage for at least the 
first quarter of next year ? 

Mr. Getssier. That has not been resolved, Senator. The only thing 
[ can point out is that for the fourth quarter this year it was cut. Ido 
not believe there is anything in the steel supply picture which makes 
the first quarter look any more promising than the fourth quarter of 
this year. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Then apparently we are heading now along 
in advance of an anticipated emergency which may occur with the 
diminishing farm machinery supply again. 

Mr. Getssier. I can assure you that if we have to operate at the level 
of the fourth quarter of this year in the first quarter and second quarter 
of next year, we are going to have extreme machinery shortages to the 
point where we are going to lose crops. 

Senator HickenLoorer. There is no question about it. I understand 
you people are doing your best to get these allocations up to where you 
think they ought to be. I am not criticizing you for the final decisions. 
That is not the point of my statement here, or remarks. 

But I do hope that you can stimulate your activities to the point 
where you can get this job done for farm machinery; that you can at 
least make the same successful representations that the Armed Forces 
seem to be able to make, and certain other groups in the country, where 
they are getting steel. I think it is very vital. 

Mr. Getsster. We are doing our level best, Senator; and I would 
like also to add that we have been very ably supported by the farm 
machinery industry at all levels—manufacturers, distributors, and so 
on down the line. They have not only helped us in the support, but 
they have helped us in furnishing very good data. 

The Cuarrman. And Members of Congress, also. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I think probably the farm machinery in- 
dustry is in business to survive. They are probably interested in this 
from that standpoint. But I am also concerned about the average 
farmer who is not always fully aware of the necessary things that have 
to be done long in advance. 

He wakes up one day here and finds that he cannot get machinery 
that he has to have, and he wants to know what is the matter, what is 
wrong with this situation. Lots of people do not stop to think that 
the planning, the allocation, and the fabrication of these various things 
have to be done long in advance of the time when he comes in and buys 
them off the floor or off the lot or someplace else. 

It is in the hopes that we could avoid at least a substantial part of 
that shortage at some time in the future when we need it that I hope 
we can get busy at this moment and see that they do not take steel 
away from the processing and production activities of agriculture 
which is, I think, just as essential as to have guns to shoot. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to say we should have a 
complete surplus of food in time of an emergency, but we should have 
reasonable and adequate food and we can produce it; and I think 
proper and adequate and sound planning and allocation can keep that 
balance going. 

Mr. Getsster. The important thing, Senator, that is of interest to 
everybody, every citizen of this country, is the end product, and that 
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is food and fiber. I think the Secretary presented some informatio: 
here last Thursday which indicated very clearly that our food reserves 
have gone down substantially in almost every category this last year. 

Senator HickenLooper. They have gone down for the last 2 years, 
have they not ¢ 

Mr. Getssier. Yes, and we are headed for levels of reserves, espe 
cially in our livestock feed, for example, where we will probably have 
at the end of next year less than a 2-month supply of feed for the entire 
livestock of this country. That is your meat; that is your dairy prod 
ucts ; that is your poultry products, and every bit of it. 

That is cutting it pretty thin if we should happen to have a poor 
corn. .crop. 

Senator HickenLoorer. At the same time we are lessening farm 
labor, and this program is cutting down the amount of steel necessary 
to go into the mechanical labor-saving devices for the production of 
food. 

So we know that our supplies and reserves are going down to a 
dangerously low level. If they continue next year as they have con- 
tinued the last two, they will be down to almost nothing, comparatively. 

Mr. Geissier. That is correct. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. And by the same token, we are cutting 
down on the machinery supplies which is the only real source of pro- 
ducing the surpluses we need. I think it is a tremendous case that 
has got to be solved or we are going to have trouble here before too 
long. 

Senator Youna. I think the alarming thing is that in spite of the 
fact that we have had very favorable crop years, we are not build 
ing up surpluses anywhere near the extent we had prior to the last 
war. If we had some very unfavorable years or a widespread drouth 
such as existed in the thirties, we would be faced with a really serious 
situation. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Of course we have not got into this, and | 
do not intend to; but our population is going up somewhere around 
2,000,000 a year, and our agricultural acreage is practically all taken 
up now, and there is very little more that is available in this country. 

Mr. Getsster. With the population going up 20,000,000 in the next 
10 years, the situation that we consider today an emergency or an ab 
normal situation, 10 years from now will be a normal situation with 
the number of mouths we will have to feed. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. The new term is “normal emergency.” 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Geissler. 

The next witness is Mr. Wendell Butler. Mr. Butler, will you give 
us your name in full and identify yourself for the record, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL E. BUTLER, PRESIDENT, ALLIED FARM 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, WATERLOO, IOWA 


Mr. Burter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wendell Butler. I make 
my living as vice president of the Galloway Co., Inc., of Waterloo, 
Iowa. But I am speaking to you today as president of the Allied 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association. I have with Mr. Mr. 
James A. Flannagan, Jr., of our Washington staff. 

The Cuarrman. I notice you have a prepared statement, Mr. But 
ler. Do you mind being interrupted as you go along? 
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Mr. Burier. Not in the least. Allied Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association represents and is made up almost entirely of small 
farm-equipment manufacturers, with a total membership now of 
nearly 200 members. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that if the remarks I offer to you here 
today seem to be somewhat conflicting, it is because the members from 
whom I gathered them are human beings; and they present some- 
what a conflicting picture. 

I might also say that I am only able to tell you the truth as I know 
it and as I have gathered it. If there are other situations that exist in 
the industry that I have not covered, it is only because I do not know 
of them. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you very 
briefly the problems that face our segment of the industry and the 
situation in which we find ourselves today. The small manufacturer 
of farm equipment is a very important cog in the wheels of progress 
of the agricultural industry. If it were not for the large number 
of medium, small, and very small farm equipment manufacturers, 
the farmers of this country would not have many specialty tools with 
which to work. These specialty tools cannot be economically pro- 
duced by large manufacturers. Many of these tools are made to meet 
certain soil conditions existing only in local sections of our country, 
while others are capable of doing special jobs on particular types 
of farms. 

But whatever purpose they accomplish, they all add to the produc- 
tivity of American agriculture, and for the main part are essential 
labor-saving devices. Even those items which the small manufac- 
turer produces which seem to duplicate similar items offered by larger 
manufacturers, are important to our economy because they keep com- 
petition keen between manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers and 
thus tend to assure better prices for our farmers, as well as better 
machines than might exist without that competition. 

Small manufacturers are responsible for a great deal of the progress 
that has been made in the industry in recent years, because they have 
willingly taken upon themselves the job of pioneering a vast number 
of new items for use on the farm. Many of these labor-saving devices 
are now aiding materially to increase our agricultural output, and 
they are a direct result of the daring and faith, as well as the sweat 
and toil of small manufacturers. Many of the fine machines that are 
now a part of the lines of merchandise of the large and better-known 
farm equipment manufacturers got their beginnings in the plants of 
small companies. 

Because our association is concerned entirely with that large seg- 
ment of our industry embracing approximately twelve hundred small 
manufacturers of farm equipment, we cannot and do not pretend to 
be in a position to accurately present facts or conditions affecting the 
large manufacturers in the industry. 

Consistent with our policy of always telling a representative and 
true picture as best we know it, however, I have within the last few 
days surveyed our entire membership to gather certain information 
which I feel you ought to know. In order that you may more fully 
understand and appreciate present-day conditions, I want to call your 
attention to one or two points of past history. 
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In March of this year I represented our association in an appea: 
ance before the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, and described 
our then existing situation with regard to-the very serious problem 
of securing sufficient materials, mainly steel, with which to keep our 
plants operating. It was not then and is not now a matter of our 
being able to secure enough material to meet the demand for our prod- 
ucts, or to enable us to realize our fond dreams of plant expansion ani 
increased sales. It was merely a matter of continuing to operate at 
all. It was really a problem of life or death. 

At that time, you will remember, there was no priority system on 
materials and all of us in the farm-equipment ‘ae ow Sa were forced 
to compete for the available material on the open market. While we 
were being refused steel from the legitimate sources of supply for 
various reasons, which ranged all the way from the excuse that there 
was not sufficient steel to go around to the fact that the steel mills had 
set up their own allocation system which prohibited many a manu- 
facturer of farm equipment who did not have a buying history with 
the mills from entering any orders with them for material this year. 

This was a bad blow to the majority of small manufacturers, be- 
cause, as you can easily understand, a large number of them were new 
in the farm-equipment business, some of those companies having 
been started in operation in recent years by veterans of World War 
II; and it was our contention that this policy on the part of steel mills 
not only discriminated against many people who should logically 
and normally be their customers, but likewise completely gina 
ress and the growth of new companies. 

Shortly after that hearing, order M-55 with its accompanying 
DO-87 priority rating assigned to farm equipment manufacturers, 
was issued by NPA. This was a fine attempt to solve the problems of 
our industry, and was a step in the right direction. It failed miser- 
ably, however, to correct the situation, because the order lacked teeth. 
DO-87 ratings were assigned to purchase orders for materials, but 
steel mills refused still to accept the orders. Most common reason for 
this refusal was the fact that they had no room on their schedules be- 
cause their output was already fully taken by tonnage set aside for 
the defense program, and the balance was not even enough to supply 
their already establishd customers, who also had priority ratings of 
various degrees. 

Again in May of this year our association sponsored testimony be- 
fore the House Small Business Committee, again stating our main 
problem was that of securing steel from legitimate sources at a price 
we could afford to pay in sufficient quantity to merely remain alive 
and in business. Shortly thereafter the present Controlled Materials 
Plan was put into effect. 

Because many of us had worked with the Controlled Materials 
Plan during World War II and found that in the last 2 years of its 
existince it seemed to work reasonably well, we thought the new CMP 
was the answer to most of our problems. Actually, the experience of 
the third quarter was fairly good. Many of us who had been unable 
to obtain sufficient material to keep our plants operating, even on 4 
break-even basis, were able, by the use of the priority rating alloted 
us under CMP, to obtain material largely from legitimate sources 
and remain in operation. Although our output was not actually suff- 
cient to meet the food and fiber goals set forth by the Department of 
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Agriculture nor to meet the demand of our customers, we were at 
least better off than in the first 6 months of the year, and saw some hope 
of living through. 

We are more than discouraged, however, at the prospects for the 
fourth quarter of this year, and the outlook for the first quarter of 
1952 is even more dismal. As manufacturers of farm equipment, we 
were willing to accept the decision of our Government when it caused 
the allotments of steel and other critical materials to our industry for 
the fourth quarter to be cut to approximately 70 percent of that which 
we were allotted in the third quarter, in spite of the fact that the 
United States Department of Agriculture has made a careful and 
detailed survey showing that an increase, instead of a reduction in 
farm machinery output, is needed. 

Actually, in fact, many manufacturers with whom I have talked 
expressed the opinion that this, in effect, would not hurt our opera- 
tions too much because we had only been able to secure about 70 to 
80 percent of the material which was allotted to us in the third quarter 
anyhow. It was our feeling that perhaps the allotments might be more 
realistic in the fourth quarter. 

We fully realize that the matter of installing a Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan in this country and causing it to function equitably is a 
tremendous job. We do not expect miracles overnight. We were 
quite willing to accept the fact that errors would be made, bottlenecks 
created, and problems arise ; but we had faith that the American system 
would get these problems worked out without damaging delay. We 
still believe that a solution to our problems can be reached in time 
to avoid damage to our industry and to agriculture if we present 
the facts sincerely and clearly, and if action is taken immediately. 

We were given to understand that under CMP some amount less 
than the total available steel capacity of our country was allotted to 
all programs. This made us feel that we could expect to place our 
priority rated orders with legitimate suppliers and have quite definite 
assurance of getting delivery of the reduced amount allotted to us dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. 

Needless to say, it was a rude shock, however, to find that when 
our orders were placed immediately upon receiving our allotments, 
the vast majority of our orders were refused by the steel mills on the 
excuse that their books were already full with other priority rated 
orders; not only for the entire fourth quarter, but in many cases for 
the first quarter of 1952 as well. 

We have come to look upon the CMP allotment much as you would, 
a reserved-seat ticket for the theater. But even those of us who got 
there early and stood in line waiting for the doors to open found the 
house was already full to overflowing, and the seats we thought we 
could occupy were already taken. NPA told us that this condition 
should quickly clear itself within approximately 2 weeks after the 
allotments for the fourth quarter were mailed out of Washington. 

They still insisted—in fact, they stated so quite definitely at a meet- 
ing of the Industry Advisory Committee held in. Washington on 
Thursday, August 2—that less than the total supply had been al- 
lotted ; and there should be plenty of steel mill capacity to take care 
of all priority rated orders, and have some small amount still avail- 
able for unrated uses. They further reasoned that the overcrowded 
condition of mill’schedules could only be caused by duplication of 
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orders and orders in excess of allotment by some programs and sony 
manufacturers, 

In an attempt to be sure that this condition was corrected, they 
issued printed warning cards with every CMP allotment stating that 
all manufacturers should immediately review their booked orders to 
see that they had not ordered in excess of their quota, and that al! 
duplications and excess orders should be cancelled immediately. The 
expected cancellations and the resulting openings on mill books fo: 
the large portion of farm-equipment material allotments which were 
unable to be placed has not occurred to date. 

We are still being told, as recently as the last few days, that the 
steel mills are receiving absolutely no cancellations, and that there is 
still no hope for us to receive the material we were allotted for the 
fourth quarter, and very little chance of our even receiving our allotted 
material in the first quarter of 1952, however small that allotment 
may be. 

In order to be sure that I could paint this picture truly for you, | 
have just completed a survey of our entire membership and have 
received many ri aed from our members describing their exact 
condition in this regard. While I am happy to say that a very few 
of our members have found it possible, for some unknown reason, to 
place their requirements for the fourth quarter the large majority 
have been refused to the extent that they are able to place amounts 
varying from only 20 percent to 50 percent of their reduced allotment. 

You can appreciate how serious this condition is, not only for the 
members of our industry who are attempting to continue in operation 
and live, but also for the possibility of making available sufficient 
farm equipment with which the farmers of our country can produce 
the food and fiber with which to feed the Nation and the world, when 
you remember that the material allotments amounted to only 7¢ 
percent of what we were allotted in the third quarter, and now we 
are unable to order and receive at least half of the 70 percent al 
lotted us. 

Senator Toye. What is the situation relative to your affiliated com 
panies filling orders that they have received for the merchandise? Ar 
there many back orders ? 

Mr. Buruer. It varies considerably from individual company to 
individual company. But in the main there is a substantial amount 
of back orders on hand at manufacturers’ plants which are not now 
being filled because of lack of material. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you mind just running through and giving 
the type of equipment on which there would be back orders? Is it 
farm machinery or is it barn cleaners, stanchions, and such equipmen 
in barns to take the place of an extra hired man? That is what | 
am getting at. 

Mr. Burier. It is entirely, of course, labor-saving machinery. W: 

can say that safely. 

Senator Tuyr. Of your number of small companies some would be 
in barn equipment; some would be such as barn cleaners. Five years 
ago did you not very often see a barn cleaner going in. Now you can 
not get a man that is willing to stoop down in the gutter and clea) 
those barns. So the producer is faced with putting in barn-cleaning 
equipment. 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 
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Senator Ture. Now your manufacturers are engaged in manufac- 
turing that type of equipment. | 

Mr. Butier. Some of them; yes. 

Senator Tnrr. If the man is going to have to carry on with one 
farm hand in his farm operations, he is going to have to put in barn 
cleaners or some devices of that kind to take up the work that this 
one hand had usually done. Furthermore, you are not going to get 
a man to do the job unless some of these devices are put in. The com- 
panies that are affiliated with you are engaged in that type of man- 
ufacture ¢ 

Mr. Burier. That is right. It involves all types of equipment from 
the post-hole diggers with which to put in a fence to the barn cleaners 
and stanchions and litter carriers, and to disk plows; and there are 
even some of them tremendously short on corn pickers, strange as that 
might sound. 

Senator Trye. But your smaller companies are engaged in various 
different types of manufacture than you will find in the old-line 
machinery manufacture that has been in the field for quite a number 
of years. 

Mr. Burier. Substantially; yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course the Galloway Co., Inc., has been in busi- 
ness for a number of years. 

Mr. Burier. Approximately 50 years. 

Senator Ture. Some of the newer companies have come up with 
some new labor-saving equipment that is highly desirable and that 
has made possible the high food and fiber production with the mini- 
mum of hired help that is available today. 

Mr. Buruer. That is right, terracers and ditchers, for instance, 
with which to improve their agricultural output in many areas are 
tremendously short. 

By pure common mathematics this tells us that the amount of farm 
equipment to be produced in the fourth quarter of this year is quite 
likely to be only 30 to 35 percent of that produced in the third quarter, 
and the third quarter was based on 100 percent of the last half of 
1949 and the first half of 1950. Even if we were permitted to con- 
tinue to produce 100 percent of base period, it is estimated by members 
of our industry and the Department of Agriculture, that not sufficient 
machines would be made available to maintain for very many months 
the agricultural output that this country needs. To reduce the farm- 
equipment production to one-third of that base period, it seems to us, 
may very quickly prove ruinous. 

A solution to the situation is not easy. If the actual allotments are 
truly less than the available steel capacity, and yet if the steel mills’ 
books are already overcrowded before all of the allotments are cashed, 
it prompts us as members of the industry to ask, “Where is all of the 
steel going?” ‘The unbelievable part of our problem is that when we 
ask this question of the steel mills, their answer is, in effect, “That’s 
what we'd like to know too.” 

Personally I find this answer rather difficult to accept because I 
have talked with some steel company executives. In talking with the 
men who run the steel industry, I have found them to be men of intelli- 
gence and ingenuity, and I cannot believe that they do not know any 
more than this about their own business. I am very sure that if a 
customer came into my place of business and wanted to buy any given 
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quantity of our merchandise, and I was in the position of having to te 

him that our production was already oversold, he would not recei\ 

any, I sincerely believe that if I wanted to, I could walk into our sale- 
department and find out in less than 10 minutes’ time where our pr: 

duction was going and who was getting it in preference to the cu: 
tomer I had just turned down. 

Yet the steel mills say this is an impossible job for them to do 
their own companies. It causes many of us small manufacturers | 
wonder if they actually do not know the answer, or just do not care t: 
tell. 

The Cuarrman. During the examination of a witness on the matte: 
you are now talking about, I asked whether or not Government officia| 
followed through to see that this steel was utilized for the purpose- 
indicated, and they said they did have teams to do that. 

I am wondering why that is not effective? 

Mr. Buruer. As I will say a little later in my statement, Senato: 
it appears that the interpretations of the allotments and the regula 
tions by Government officials and by the steel companies themselves 
varies considerably. That might account for it. 

The Cnamman. You mean they place a different meaning to th: 
same allocation ? 

Mr. Buruer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is a new one. 

Mr. Burier. Another perplexing side to our problem is that now 
again as we find ourselves unable to secure steel from legitimate sources 
such as mills and warehouses, the black market in steel continues to 
flourish. We are continually being offered apparently unlimited quan 
tities of all types of steel at outrageous prices. The steel being offere:| 
by these firms calling themselves steel brokers had to be produced 
somebody’s steel mill. 

I can easily understand, gentlemen, how a black market in me 
could spring up overnight because most any one or two persons ca) 
find some farmer from whom to buy the live animal, and in son: 
body’s garage or a shed or a back lot and with a few knives, butche: 
ing can be accomplished easily, quickly, and with a small investment. 
This can be brought about entirely outside of the normal channels o! 
distribution and processing. 

But this is not true of steel. Steel cannot be produced in the back 
room of a cigar store. Steel must be produced by established stee 
mills, and those are not built overnight. Steel mills are created at great 
expense over a period of many months or years; and so all of the ste« 
that is now finding its way into the illegitimate channels has to be 
produced by existing and known steel mills—the same mills, I suggest 
to you, who say their books are already overloaded and they have no 
steel for us. 

We can, however, buy their steel on the so-called open market every 
day of the week if we are willing or can afford to pay the price. While 
the steel mills say they cannot accept our ang for even future 
delivery far into the fourth quarter, or even in the first quarter of 1952, 
we are able to buy the same material at extremely high prices from 
steel brokers and get immediate delivery. 

A further complication in our ability to secure materials allotted 
us has now arisen since the issuance of direction 3 to NPA order M-1. 
This regulation allows the steel mills to decide whose orders they wi!!! 
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accept and in what amounts. In spite of the fact that we are now 
assigned allotments and priority ratings, this in effect puts a majority 
of the small manufacturers of farm equipment back in the same des- 
perate position as they were in the first 6 months of this year before 
any priority rating was assigned to our industry. 

For now again the steel mills are furnishing steel only on a quota 
basis of their own design. This means that manufacturers who did not 
exist or who did not buy mill steel in quantity from those mills over 
i0 years ago now have no home for their purchase orders. A1l new 
companies are immediately stifled. Many old companies are likewise 
put out of business because the mills with whom they have quota have 
liscontinued selling in certain areas of the country, and no other mill 

vill give them a buying quota. 

rhis is again reminiscent of the days of the depression when em- 
ployers said to college graduates looking for jobs, “We hire only ex- 
perienced people. Come back after you have had 5 years’ experience 

ind we Ww ill hire you.” But no one would hire the poor boy to give him 
the 5 years’ required experience. 

How, indeed, is a manufacturing concern to accumulate a buying 
history, and thus a quota, with a steel mill when the doors have been 
effectively closed for the past 10 years and no opportunity has been 
allowed for the accumulation of such a quota‘ This system is going 
to work many hardships among the small members of our industry 
and will result in a severe loss to American agriculture of many badly 
needed tools. 

Perhaps a clue to the cause of the fourth quarter dilemma has 
been submitted to us in the difference in interpretation or under- 
standing of the regulations between the farm equipment. division of 
NPA and the steel companies themselves. While I doubt seriously 
that this can account for the entire bad situation, it may be a con- 
tributing factor. 

NPA’s written orders issued to members of our industry state that 
any portion of our third quarter material allotment which is not 
delivered to us by the steel mills within 15 days after the close of 
the third quarter—this will be October 15—must be automatically 
canceled or the orders reinstated with the steel mills by use of a fourth 
quarter allocation rating. 

This would have the effect of wiping the steel mills’ books clean 
of any third-quarter carry-over on October 15, and even though it 
would mean that some of us might lose additional portions of our 
third-quarter allotment over and above what we have already been 
unable to secure, it would, at least, for all intents and purposes, leave 
the fourth quarter uncluttered for the placing of fourth-quarter 
allotments, and, it seems to us, enable members of our industry to 
know better where we stand. 

The steel companies, however, tell us that this is not the existing 
condition, and that they have no intention of operating in this manner 
They inform us that their instructions and their plans are to continue 
to hold all undelivered orders from the third quarter and carry them 
over into the fourth quarter on top of fourth-quarter allocations. It 
is easy to understand how this would eebadnly complicate the pos- 
sibility of placing fourth-quarter allocations. 

90402—51—-—-14 
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It might seem on the face of it that this would actually do 
harm to members of our industry; but you must remember, gent|e- 
men, that farm equipment is a seasonal business, and the types of 
material ordered for products in the third quarter will not necessar 
produce the equipment our industry is expected to put out in | 
fourth quarter. In my own company, for instance, it is not possib| 
for us to use the steel sheets ordered for grain elevators to produc 
spike-tooth harrow sections. 

I suggest that the result is likely to be that for fear of an impendi: 
critical shortage of material and the fact that all manufacturers ar 
human beings, the third quarter orders carried over by the steel mills 
and shipped in the fourth quarter will be delivered to manufacturers; 
and even though they may not have use for that material in the fourth 
quarter, it will be accepted by them and put in stock. Many of then 
will save this material to be used perhaps not until the second or thir 
quarter of 1952, but it will, in most cases, not be usable for productio 
in the fourth quarter. 

We are, therefore, using up our steel producing capacity now fo. 
implements that won't be available or needed by agriculture until 1 
middle of next year. This, 1 suggest, creates an overemphasized and 
inflated demand for steel. It will also contribute to a definite receding 
of steel demands in the middle of next year if anything like the norma! 
supply of steel is still available at that time, and this will merely pr 
vide the steel companies with the full ammunition with which t 
substantiate their theory that farm equipment industry is hollering 
now for additional steel capacity that they cannot in normal time: 
support. 

Some few manufacturers will not be in financial condition to take 
in the third-quarter steel shipped in the fourth quarter, but will be 
reluctant to cancel those orders or return their allotments for fear of 
reducing their quota in the future. And so they will accept delivery of 
the material, but because of their financial condition will immediatel) 
resell it on the open market. They think by doing so that they are 
maintaining their own quota for receiving steel in the future and pro 
tecting themselves. But in reality, theV are hurting the country and 
the industry, as well as their individual situation, by allowing that 
much more steel to find its way into illegitimate channels and mere|\ 
increase the black market operations. 

At the moment there are some who express the opinion that there 
is an ample supply of farm equipment available. In fact, some have 
said that dealers are overloaded with inventory and that distributors 
warehouses are full to overflowing. They follow this reasoning wit! 
the conclusion or suggestion that agriculture and the farm equip 
ment industry cannot be hurt by taking a severe cut-back in the allot 
ment of material or in their ability to secure material, even thoug! 
allotted. Such opinions are very short-sighted. 

You gentlemen know that farm equipment must be produced we 
in advance of season, and that even if there were a temporary plen' 
ful supply of farm equipment, drastic reduction of farm equipment 
production at this point would merely sneak up and stab us in the back 
next spring after the present inventory has been completely dissipated. 
and the need of our American farmers would not be met. 

Then, however, when the shortage of farm equipment is apparent 
to everyone, it will be too late to remedy the situation. By that tine 
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it will be impossible for factories to order steel, plan production, pro- 
duce machines, and get them into the hands of dealers and dis- 
tributors, in time to use them during the planting and growing season, 
and 1 year’s crop will be seriously damaged before the situation can be 
corrected. 

I need only to call to your minds the experience of our country and 
industry in 1942 and 1943 in the early days of World War II, when 
we went through just that experience, to impress upon you the short- 
sightedness of cutting farm-equipment production now, because of a 
feeling of oversupply at the moment. May I also remind you that it 
is not consistent to call for reduced farm equipment now, because of 
inventories, because of the very elementary fact that the machines 
now in inventories are built for fall harvesting requirements and are 
not at all the types of machines that will be needed to plant next year’s 
crop. 

So even if we were to grant—and, incidentally, we are not willing 
to grant it—that there is at present an oversupply of farm equipment 
at dealer and distributor levels, it must be remembered that the large 
majority of it will not be usable next spring and, therefore, this is not 
the time to reduce production in an effort to level out those inventories. 

The opinion that there is such a surplus of inventory is sponsored 
by several reasons. One, of course, is that there was enough damage 
to the country’s wheat crop this year to result in lowering of the 
demand for combines and other harvesting equipment, because the 
crop the farmers-could produce would not warrant the purchase of 
new equipment in the amounts normally anticipated. 

At present the farmers are greatly concerned over the outcome of 
the corn crop,.and because the farmer is habitually a cautious and 
last-minute buyer, he is now holding off his purchase of corn pickers 
and other equipment until he actually starts to pick his corn and 
knows that he’s going to have a crop. I think I can safely say to you 
that if the weather is favorable—and it well appears that it will be 
by now—there will be a sufficient corn crop in this country to dissipate 
almost entirely the present inventories of corn pickers, wagon boxes, 
corn cribs, elevators, and the like. If the corn crop is fairly good, 
as might be reasonable to expect now, a very large portion of the 
present inventory will disappear quickly. 

I suggest also that a very substantial reason behind the opinion of 
present oversupply is a fictitious one and a figment of our imagination. 
We must remember that dealers and distributors alike have been living 
for almost 9 years under a condition of shortage of farm equipment. 
During that time dealers and distributors have become accustomed to 
having merchandise sold before it is received. Many of them who 
have been in business long enough to know better have forgotten that 
their normal function in the distribution channel is that of carrving 
a reasonable stock of the machines they sell. They have been so 
accustomed to doing business with empty warehouses and empty lots 
that now when they have even a few machines on hand, they express 
the opinion that they are overstocked. 

When you ask them frankly how long they think their present in- 
ventory would last if no more were available, and if you can get them 
to think seriously on the subject, they will admit that their present 
supply could easily vanish in the matter of a few days, and then 
manufacturers would be faced with the hue and cry of great demands 
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unsatisfied by lack of production. The margin between scarcity a 
plenty has grown tremendously thin. As long as a dealer has oi 
more customer than he has units, the supply is tremendously shor 
but when he has one more unit than he has customers, immediately |e 
is in an overstocked condition. 

Another part of this somewhat fallacious reasoning about glutte« 
inventories is caused by dealers and distributors looking at thei: 
balance sheets, for there they see that the dollar amount of their in 
ventory has continued to increase and is much greater than it used 
to be. They are certainly not alone. We manufacturers face exactly 
the same condition. In a great many instances, however, the dolla: 
figures on the balance sheet are higher only because the dollar value 
of that inventory has increased, but the physical amount of inventor) 
is no more than normal. 

It is easy for us to understand how a dealer who is accustomed t; 
operating on $100,000 of capital—and not very many of them have 
even that much—can look at his balance sheet today, see that such a 
high proportion of his operating capital is tied up in inventory that 
he thinks he is overstocked. He forgets to look at the other side of 
the ledger and see that his sales volume figures have increased 
direct ratio to his inventory, and that in reality, he is turning his i: 
ventory just as often as he used to. 

And so I suggest to you, gentlemen, as a representative of at least 
a segment of the farm equipment industry, that there is not an alarm- 
ing oversupply of farm equipment available today. Even with the 
somewhat satisfactory performance of CMP in the third quarter, in- 
ventories at factory level are almost completely wiped out, and there 
is little or nothing in factories with which to replace the inventory i: 
dealers’ and distributors’ hands when it goes out. 

I further suggest to you that unless something is done to clear up 
the overly confused material situation in the fourth quarter, within 
6 months you will find the farmers of this country saying that they 
are unable to produce the food and fiber needed by our Nation be 
cause of an extreme and acute shortage of farm equipment. If | 
could suggest answers to our problem, I would have spent this tim 
in doing so instead of taking your time to talk about the problem 
itself. I am just not bright enough to know the answer. 

We strongly urge, however, that there be found a way to change the 
present situation so that our already reduced allotments of material: 
for the fourth quarter, and even the first quarter of 1952, can be placed 
by factories with legitimate suppliers so that especially the smal! 
manufacturers whom our association represents will be enabled to 
continue to live and produce some quantity of their very vital tools 
so that they can continue to live to serve American agriculture . 

If this problem remains unsolved for many weeks, it can only mean 
that this country will face a drastic shortage of farm equipment 
within 6 months. How soon this shortage will translate itself into a 
lowering of agricultural output, I am unable to say at this moment. 
But it seems basic that farmers of this country will fall far short of 
the food and fiber goals certainly within the year of 1952. 

The Carman. Mr. Butler, in the course of your statement, you 
mentioned the existence of black markets and that some of your men 
bership purchased from theni. Has your association tried to invest 
gate where the black markets get their steel? Have you followed 
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through with any of the offers made with a view of trying to determine 
that? 

Mr. Butter. We have to the best of ability, Mr. Chairman. That is 
rather difficult to. do, as you can appreciate. However, we have co- 
operated with the Office of Price Stabilization by furnishing to them 
names and addresses of so-called steel brokers, and their “offerings 
of steel. 

The Cuatrm’ yn. Have any of your companies or your associates 
attempted te buy this black-market steel ? 

Mr. Butter. They have not only attempted to buy it, Mr. Chair- 
man; they have been forced to buy it to keep in production. 

The Cramman. Did those who buy give information to the Depart- 
ment here at Washington in order to capture these black marketeers 
or deal with them as they should be dealt with ? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, that information has been sent to Washington. 
Another thing that has been done is that every time a steel shipment 
is received from a steel broker, members of our association are in- 
structed to look all over the shipment for any steel mill’s marks. 

Some steel mills do mark their steel distinctively. Others do not. 
Occasionally we have found distinctive marks and we have cut that 
segment out of the piece of steel and sent it to the steel company them- 
selves. I will say that at least publicly the steel companies have pro- 
fessed a very sincere desire on their part to stamp out this black 
market where they find it. I know of some instances where they have 
actually cut off a customer where it was found that that steel was going 
into the black market. But it still exists in a very tremendous amount. 

The Cuarrman. When you say a customer of the steel mill, do you 
mean one who retails to the trade such as your associates ? 

Mr. Burter. I think in the instances I have heard about, it has 
turned out to be some manufacturer who has unwittingly accepted 
steel from the mill in greater quantities than he can use and then has 
turned around and fed it into the open market. Or some warehouse 
which has accepted steel in greater quantity than he can use turns 
around and feeds it onto the market. 

The Cuarrman. That was evidently before the allocations were put 
in effect-—this quantity of steel of which you speak ? 

Mr. Burtuer. It still exists. 

The CHamMan. You mean even with allocations? 

Mr. Butter. Even with allocations. 

The Carman. How can it? 

Mr. Butter. We are receiving in our office every single day offers 
of steel from illegitimate sources, or from brokers. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that that steel comes from manu- 
facturers who have received allotments and whose allotments were 
in excess of their requirements and who in turn permit this steel to 
flow into the black market ? 

Mr. Butter. That I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. How does it get there, then? You say it exceeds 
their allotment. That is what I would like to know. I do not see 
how it could exist unless it happens most of your people are crooks 
and get allotments. 

Mr. Burier. If I knew how it got there, I am sure we could have 

gotten it stopped by now. But finding out how the steel gets into 
the hands of the steel brokers is very, very difficult. That is a job 
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that would be worthy of an agency like the FBI because it is not an 
easy thing to probe into. 

The Cuamman. You say you have made efforts to trace it. 

Mr. Buriter. We have made every reasonable effort to trace it, yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. Butle: 
is talking about in the main, as I understand it, are these offers 
coming from brokers, steel brokers, not manufacturers necessarily. 

Mr. Burier. No. The offers do not come from manufacturers. 

The Cuarmman. The brokers must have somebody to deal with 
before they make their offer. 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

The Cuairman. It might be manufacturers: it might be peopl 
in your own business for all we know. Is that true? It is possible! 

Mr; Burier. It is somewhat possible; highly improbable in our 
own business. 

The Cuarman. You say there are other businesses. 

Mr. Burier. The reason I suggest that is that of the offers we have 
had, the location of the steel offered indicates at least to me it is not 
too possible for it to come from farm equipment plants. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know some 
thing about some of the experiences that Mr. Butler had because he 
comes from my home State and his company is there. It is a very 
fine company. 

Inasmuch as this has already been given publicity some months 
ago, Mr. Butler, I think it would be interesting if you would recite 
for the chairman and for the record that one experience about the 
carload of special steel, that is specially cut steel, which was ordered 
by your company and where the car-shipment numbers were even 
allocated to you and it was later canceled and later turned up in the 
hands of a broker, this particular carload of steel, at a very fancy 
price. 

Mr. Burter. I will be glad to recite it if it will help any. I 
purposely wanted to refrain from referring to any of my own con 
pany’s situations because this is an over-all picture and I do not 
want to give the impression I am trying to fight a one-sided battle. 

The situation, as it exists with our company, however, can be re 
peated 100 times or more in our industry; I can assure you of that 
and can get you the facts to prove it. 

The story to which Senator Hickenlooper refers occurs in the last 
6 months of 1950, before CMP allocations were present. Our com 
pany placed with a steel mill, well in advance of the season, orders 
for several carloads of galvanized-steel sheets. We use them as do 
most manufacturers in our own special size and those sizes are not 
normally available on the open market or at warehouse levels. 

The shipment that was supposed to come in in May 1950 was post- 
poned until July. 

The Cuamman. Postponed by whom? 

Mr. Burier. By the steel mill, and that was not bad. But the 
June shipment was finally set up for an August shipping date, and 
a car number into which that steel was to be loaded was sent to our 
company. The shipping date came and went, and no steel. 

When we inquired of the steel company what had happened to ow 
shipment, they said, “You know, that isa funnything. We cannot find 
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it. It is lost. It is very confusing. I am going to the mill and see 
what I can find out.” 

A week later the man with whom we talked returned from the 
mill and said, “I cannet tell you any more than when I went. Your 
steel just seems to have disappeared.” That seemed a little peculiar 
tome because I still think I would know more than that about my own 
business. 

The Cuarmman. The car was actually shipped ? 

Mr. Buriter. No, sir; it was not shipped directly to us. 

The CmarrmMan. I mean was the car of steel that was intended for 
you finally shipped to you ? 

Mr. Butier. Eventually we got it. However, our order was within 
the next 10 days canceled by the steel mill and we were told that the 
steel was unavailable. It had been lost or something else, but at any 
rate, it was unavailable and we not only were not going to get it on 
time: we were never going to get it. Our succeeding carload orders 
were also canceled. 

As I say, we use a special sheet size that is not normally available. 

The Cuarrman. Had you been dealing with this company for a long 
time ¢ 

Mr. Burter. Not too long a time, but we had 1 or 2 years of history 
with them. 

The Cuarmman. Is it a new company, a large company ? 

Mr. Burier. It is not a large steel mill. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you mind giving the name of the company ? 

Senator HicxkenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I brought this matter up. 
I suggest it might be embarrassing at the moment for him to give the 
name of the company. I suppose he has given it to the proper au- 
thorities. 

The Cuarmman. If that is his feeling, all right. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Then I will withdraw the request. It was 
only an illustration of what they are up against. If I may, Mr. But- 
ler, I will merely continue, if these facts are correct. A few weeks 
later, a broker who this company. I understand, had never heard of 
called up and offered this same carload of steel with the same car 
numbers at about twice the price of the mill price, and eventually Mr. 
Butler’s company had to pay more than twice the price in order to 
get the needed steel. 

I think his information has been given to the Department over here. 

The CHatrman. Not that I wanted to embarrass you or anybody else, 
but did you give to the Department the name of this company ? 

Mr. Buruer. I did. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that is what I wanted to know. 

Senator Hickxenvoorer. It has been put in the proper channels, and 
tomake it public here at the moment would be difficult. 

The CHamman. I understand. I did not know that, Senator. 
Otherwise I would not have asked the question. 

Mr. Burter. I tell that again, Mr. Chairman, only as a representa- 
tive example of what is happening in the industry. 

The CHamman. In that case, of course, the steel company would be 
the one to blame. 

Mr. Butter. To my innocent and somewhat ignorant mind, it would 
appear so. 
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The Cuamman. Yes, no doubt. 

Mr. Burier. How many hands it went through before it got to | 
steel broker, I am unable to say. But we got the same shipment o{ 
steel, shipped from the same mill with the milFs name printed on t)ie 
bill of lading. 

The Cuamman. What would you think of a law forcing steel mills 
to put their brand on steel that they sell ? 

Mr. Burier. I think that would be a very effective measure 
stamping out the black market because then the steel companies wo\)| 
be in a position to receive information with which to effectively carr) 
out their professed desire to stamp out the black market. I have ) 
reason to doubt their desire except that it is not being done. 

The Cuarman. They talk a lot, some of them, and then do not 
according to the way they talk. 

Mr. Burier. That I do not know. All I know is that the blac 
market still exists; you can still buy almost unlimited quantities of 
most any type of steel at—well, it has come down recently; now i! 
only about 214 times mill price. It has been in this last 6-mont! 
period as high as five times mill price. 

The Cuarrman. Is your association making every effort it can 
order to expose these black marketeers to the defense agencies here 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir; we are submitting photostatic copies of the 
originals of offers, and invoices or shipping notices of any purchase: 
or offers of black-market steel, so that they can be followed. 

The horrible thing about it at the moment, Senator, however, is t}): 
when you come right down to it, the steel brokers are fully within the 
law. There is no regulation or law that says they cannot do this 
sort of thing. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has been working for some time 
and has promised us two or three times to issue an order limiting the 
amount of dollar and cent mark-up above mill price that can be put 
on steel. The order has not been forthcoming, however. We felt 
that the order might have some teeth with which to stamp out the 
black market. 

But at the moment he who has steel can legally, if he has no morals, 
offer it for any price he so desires. And if there is somebody so foo! 
ish or so desperate as to buy it, a sale is made and it is perfectly legal. 

The Cuarmman. Any further questions? — 

Senator Hickenwoorer. No. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butter. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I have here a number of 
telegrams that I received in answer to my survey which substantiate 
the testimony I have offered you in regard to the inability of ow 
industry to place even the reduced allotments. I would like to have 
them entered in the record. 

The Cuarrman. We shall file them for the record; and I am going 
to ask the clerk to take a few of the telegrams that reflect that cond 
tion and maybe we will print all of them, if they are all different. 

Mr. Burter. I offer them only as substantiation of the story I have 
told you so you will not think I have hatched it up out of my ow 
mind. 
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(The sample telegrams are as follows :) 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1951. 
W. E. Burter, 
Care of Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, Iowa: 
Retel: We have been able place 46 percent of our fourth quarter CMP allot- 
ment. Balance refused because mill schedules were full. 
Com¥ortT EQUIPMENT Co., 
R. D. McCarruy. 


ALLEGAN, MicH., September 18, 1951. 
W. E. Butter, 
Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, Iowa: 
Retel: To date we know that we have lost over 400 tons forging bars due to 
5 VX priority rating granted the consumer durable goods manufacturers. May 
have lost more steel but haven't been advised as yet. Feel this 5 VX priority 
rating will seriously affect us not only for the third quarter but also for the 
fourth quarter. 
Regards, 
Bioop Bros. MAcHINe Co., 
G. R. WILser. 


NORTHFILED, MINN., September 18, 1951. 
W. E. BUTLER, 
President, Care of Galloway Co., Inc., 
Waterloo, Iowa: 

Retel: Have been turned down 100 percent on all grader and terracer steel. 
Tried corporations, Inland, Republic, Bethlehem. One hundred and forty-two 
tens in all. Reason, full for fourth quarter. Thanks for any help. 

NORTHFIELD Iron Co. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1951. 
Mr. W. E. BUTLER, 
President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa: 
Retel 18th. Mills accepted 60 percent fourth quarter CMP allotment, refused 
10 percent, stating they were completely filled. More important is the attitude of 
Inland and United States Steel concerning 1952 allowtments. Inland regard- 
ess of CMP has placed us on an allocation amounting to 20 percent of first quar- 
ter allotment although they have been our constant suppliers for 12 years. 
United States Steel has returned our orders stating they will advise us later 
famount allotted if any. Apparently CMP is disregarded completely by steel 
mills, 
Sreser MANUFACTURING Co., 
C. L. Steser, President. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1951. 
W. E. BUTLER, 
Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, Iowa: 

Retel: Have been able to place only 40 percent of fourth quarter CMP allot- 
ment. Orders were placed immediately after allotment received. Mill orders 
were refused saying that fourth quarter schedules were completely filled. Or- 
ders placed for first quarter 1952 have also been refused. 

Tue Brunine Coa. 
A. W. KELLE. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Triggs. 
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STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Triecs. Increased production of food and fiber is an integra] 
and essential part of our total mobilization effort. The general inter- 
est necessitates farm production, not only to fill expanded foreign an 
domestic requirements, but in sufficient amounts to provide for a: 
annual increment in our population, expanded industrial use of farm 
commodities, and in sufficient abundance to mitigate inflationary 
pressures. 

This increased production most come from a constant acreage of 
land and must be produced by a rapidly declining farm population. 

The relationship between current production and current demand 
of farm commodities is delicately balanced. For example, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in a recent analysis of the feed situation, 
states that: 

While feed supplies appear adequate to permit further expansion in produ 
tion (of livestock), such expansion probably will make it necessary to draw 
on our reserve feed grain stocks and to further reduce carry-over stocks by th« 
end of the 1951-52 season. 

(This, despite a generally favorable crop year in 1951.) 

Agriculture cannot be satisfied to merely maintain its present agri- 
cultural plant—to maintain present levels of efficiency. It is impera 
tive that the agricultural plant be expanded, that efficiency per acre 
and per man be pushed up another notch each year. 

This is a time to accelerate, rather than to slow down, the tech 
nological development in agriculture. 

Increased quantities of farm machinery are just as essential to 
increased agricultural production as increased numbers of trucks and 
railroad cars are to handle expanded transportation needs. In both 
cases there is a continuous depreciation which must be offset by a co1 
stant flow of new equipment. Farm machinery is the “machine tools” 
of agriculture. 

Those not closely associated with agriculture and with the moder 
day dependence of farmers on machinery may not always have a full 
appreciation of these relationships. 

In the many contacts which our staff has had in recent months with 
personnel of the defense agencies, we get the general reaction that 
many of those in such agencies are somewhat inclined to conside! 
that farm machinery production can be reduced temporarily with- 
out harmful effect upon agricultural production. We hasten to add 
that there are numerous exceptions to this general statement. 

The reduction in the allocation of steel for farm machinery pro- 
duction from 673,000 tons in the third quarter to 578,000 tons in the 
fourth quarter may perhaps have been influenced by such considera 
tions. We are not disposed to be too critical of the defense agencies 
in this connection without more knowledge than we have with respect 
to the relationships between demand and allocations for other essentia! 
purposes. 

However, if the fourth quarter pattern of steel allocations is indica 
tive of allocations in succeeding quarters, then the question becomes 
one of major concern. In this event the appearance of some critical 
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shortage situation in the summer and fall of 1952 may apparently 
be anticipated. Each such shortage will adversely affect the efficiency 
and productiveness of agriculture. 

In view of the current delicate balance between production and 
requirements of farm commodities, the declining labor force in agri- 
culture, and the significance of abundant farm production as an anti- 
inflationary influence, it would appear that in the interest of expand- 
ing production of many other products, we may be endangering the 
production of food and fiber, equally important to the mobilization 
effort. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Triggs. Are there any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator Hickentoorer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Mr. Wiman, would you prefer 
being heard tomorrow ? 

Mr. Wiaan. I would rather wait until tomorrow, if it is perfectly 
all right with you. 

The Cuamman. That will be quite all right. We will hear you 
tomorrow. The commi‘tee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee adjourned until Wednes- 
day morning, 10 a, m., September 26, 1951.) 

(Telegrams filed by the Hon. Edward J. Thye, United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Minnesota, are as follows :) 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., September 22, 1951. 
Senator Ep. Ture, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are counting on your help to prevent material allocation decreases so that 
farm machinery will be available in quantities to meet the needs of the farmer. 
Inventories in the hands of implement dealers in this area are not excessive 
coutrary to the articles such as recently appeared in the Wall Street Journal. 

Casper & KreECKOW IMPLEMENT Co, 


LonG PRAIRIE, MInn., September 22, 1951. 
Hon. Senator Ep. Ture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm-equipment dealer in Long Prairie for the past 27 years. 
For 10 years farm machinery has been continuously in short supply. As my 
understanding we are to get a further drastic cut in farm machinery for our 
territory in the coming year because the Government would not allocate enough 
steel to the manufacturer, wish to urge that you get Mr. Wilson to allocate more 
steel to the farm-equipment manufacturers. 

Everett N. Lux 


HAWLEY, MINN., September 217, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a farm-equipment dealer for 14 years. The supply has been short 
for the last 10 years. The supply is still short and if reduced to any great 
extent for the next year, it will be serious for the farmers. Modern farm equip- 
ment is becoming more necessary each year because of the increasing shortages 
in supply of farm laborers. I urge you to use all your influence with Mr. Wilson 
to allocate more material for essential industries such as ours and less for non- 
essential industries. 

Respectively, 
S. A. TorcGerson. 
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WorRTHINGTON, MINN., September 21, 195 
Hon. E. J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Watch steel allocations so that farm-implement industry will not be serious), 
curtailed. 
WORTHINGTON IMPLEMENT (\ 


Sr. Paur, MInn., September 21, 195/ 
Hon. Epwarp THyr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Agricultural-implement manufacturers’ supply of steel must be maintained at 
sufficiently high levels to permit manufacture of implements and parts to meet 
demands of agriculture or else we will again have the disastrous shortaze of 
implements and p&rts we did in 1943. Are you familiar with the situation? 

W. S. Moscrip, 
President, Minnesota Dairy Industry Committe 


Fereus FALts, MINN., September 21, 1951 
Senator Enywarp J. THYE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Please vote against cut of steel to manufacturers of farm equipment. Cop 
trary to press information, there is no overstock of farm equipment in our ter: 
tory. Make cut on nonessential items. 

DB. J. WINDMILLE! 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


Untrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present : Senators Ellender (chairman), Johnston, Eastland, Aiken, 
Young, and Hickenlooper. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. Mr. Wiman. 


STATEMENTS OF C. D. WIMAN, PRESIDENT, AND H. L. BOYLE, VICE 
PRESIDENT, DEERE & CO., MOLINE, ILL.; AND MARVIN M. 
SCHMIDT, VICE PRESIDENT, DEERE MANUFACTURING CO., DES 
MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Wran. I am C. D. Wiman, president of Deere & Co., Moline, 
Iil., and this is Mr. H. L. Boyle, vice president in charge of purchases 
in Deere & Co., Moline, II. 

Senator Jounsron. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Wiman. It is very short, sir, and it is in note form. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed in any way you see fit. 

Mr. Wirman. Mr. Chairman, I have deliberately not prepared a 
statement to present to you gentlemen for what I think to be three 
cogent reasons. 

First, there has been very little time to prepare such a statement; 
since some of the facts have just been developed by our company in 
the last week and there has not been time to prepare a formal statement. 

Second, in yesterday’s testimony before this committee, the general 
subject of the essentiality of the farm machinery program for 1952— 
and I might say for subsequent years as well, as long as the present 
emergency exists—was set forth in two very excellent statements of 
fact that were made on this subject by the United States Department 
of nr Mr. Geissler, and the smaller manufacturers’ statement 
by Mr. Butler of the Gallaway Co. of Waterloo. 

Third, I may be wrong, but I do believe talking on this subject 
would be more effective and possibly more provocative of questions 
from the Senators and the chairman of this committee. The impor- 
tance and timeliness of the investigation cannot be overemphasized in 
the hope for results in obtaining proper implement production in order 
that necessary food and fiber goals set by the American farmer may 
be reached in 1952. 

Therefore, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will simply talk 
from notes that I have made in regard to these matters. 
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I hope that at any time the Senators of the committee will feel per- 
fectly at liberty to stop me with questions which I will try’ to answer 
as best I can. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the great questions in this whole sub 
ject of the production of implements has seemed to center around the 
dealer inventories, and statements are made that the dealer inven- 
tories are excessive. There are articles appearing in various news- 
papers about it. Our company went to considerable expense and to 
a great deal of trouble to prepare an up-to-the-minute dealer inven- 
tory which I would like to present to you for your consideration. 

Senator Jounsron. I think that would be enlightening to the 
committee and to the general public. 

Mr. Wiaan. I am not going to read all these figures, for they are 
really confidential figures, and any one of our competitors would 
love to get these, and I would love to get theirs, too. However, I have 
certain conclusions drawn percentagewise off this thing that I can 


explain to you. 

Senator Jounston. Now, you speak of competitors. Of course, 
your figures you might say could be weighed in the balance in pro- 
portion to what it is to the others. 

Mr. Wraan. That is right. 

Senator Jounsron. Could you give us any information along that 


line ¢ 

Mr. Wray. Yes, sir; I can. The International Harvester Co. is 
the largest, and we are supposed to be the second largest. After that 
there is Case, Allis-Chalmers, Oliver, and Ford. Just exactly their 
ratings I do not know, because Ford does not publish an annual 
statement. 

Senator Jounsron. You could give us some estimate of the backlog 
of machinery. That is the thing we want to know about. 

Mr. Winman. I should explain to you then how this inventory was 
prepared. 

All Deere & Co. territory managers were asked to devote full time 
to the task of completing a dealer inventory questionnaire. The terri- 
tory managers took actual inventory of dealers’ stocks. They sat 
down with each dealer individually and checked the orders for goods 
he had sold, but not yet delivered. We had the dealers give us to the 
best of their ability the demand for machines up to July 1, 1952, and 
the projected demand for the next Government year—that is to say, 
July 1952 to June 1953—which is in the last column of this report 
[indicating }. 

This report was not compiled by letter, but by actual contact with 
our territory managers and the dealers. The inventory is by actual 
count. The estimates represent the best judgment of eaclr individual 
dealer as to the requirements in the future in his trade territory. 

Senator Jounsron. Is it not true that you would probably have more 
surplus machinery on hand with your dealers at this particular time 
of the year than you probably would along about March or April! 

Mr. Wiman. Senator, you are exactly mght, within certain cate- 
gories. There would be more of the fall goods on hand—fall plows, 
for instance. There would be not so many corn planters because it 
is the end of the corn-planter season. Ours is, as you know, a very 
seasonal industry. Therefore, this inventory here is not our entire 
inventory but is an inventory of some 26 representative tools which 
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represent 73 percent by dollar volume of Deere & Co.’s dollar sales 
for the year of whole goods, so it is a pretty good cross section of what, 
that inventory is. 

Now, then, the branch houses made a recapitulation of this ques- 
tionnaire and sent it in to Deere & Co. where the individual branches 
were recapped into one combined report. 

To arrive at the actual inventory figures—I will quote them to you 
and I am only going to quote one figure off this page. We deducted 
column five here. It is headed “Of this inventory how many are sold 
for future delivery?” From column four, which is our present in- 
ventory, we then figure what the present inventory was to the demand 
as shown in column six. “How many do you expect to sell prior to 
July 1, 1952?” 

We took the present inventory and added to it the production 
schedule—that is, the goods in our production schedule from Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, as allowed under the allocation from 
the Government of 690,000 tons a quarter, which, as you know, has 
already been cut 100,000 tons by the Government for the fourth 
quarter. 

They have only given us 578,000 tons. That was brought out yes- 
terday. Therefore, with that explanation I believe, sir, that I can 
go to the inventory figures themselves. 

I spoke of the fact that there are 25 tools involved. There are 
1,000 dealers and we saw 3,950 or 3,960, a very complete inventory, 
and it isas of August 31, 1951, so it is right up to date. 

Senator Jounston. Have you ever made an inventory like this 
before ¢ 

Mr. Wiawan. No, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. So you have nothing to compare it with? 

Mr. Wiman. We have something to compare it with because when 
we got this inventory from the dealers we asked them for their last 
year’s inventory, September 31, 1950; this year’s inventory, Septem- 
ber 1, 1951; and their estimated inventory as of next June. It is 
important to get their estimated inventory. It includes what they 
have on hand plus our production schedules as allowed by the Gov- 
ernment, minus what they think they are going to sell. That gives 
their estimated inventories as of July 1, 1952. 

Now, I want to say that we are perfectly astonished ourselves with 
these figures. We did not know that they were going to show as fine 
a picture as they are showing, and they back up the USDA’s estimates 
of Mr. Geissler and of Mr. Butler in their statements of yesterday to 
an extraordinary extent. 

There are two bad tools in here but we will bring that out when we 
come to them. 

Senator Jounston. May I introduce Senators Eastland and Aiken ? 

Mr. Wiman. How do you do, gentlemen. 

Our tractors are as follows: A tractors, 37 horsepower: B tractors, 
27 horsepower ; R tractors (Diesel), 48 horsepower; an M tractor, 21 
horsepower; an MT tricycle tractor, 21 horsepower; and an MC 
crawler tractor of 21 horsepower. 

Senator Eastland, we are trying to prove here that there is not an 
excessive dealer inventory. As I say, we took it not by mail, but by 
actual count, and the results we felt important enough for you gentle- 
men to know about in speaking with the Government people. 
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For implements we had plows, moldboard; plows, disk; disk * 
rows; grain drills; corn and cotton planters; manure spreaders; tra: 
tor cultivators; No. 12—A 6-foot combines; No. 55 12-foot mlf-pro 
pelled combine; No. 65 12-foot drawn combines; Nos. 100 and 101 cor 
pickers, single row; No. 200 corn picker, which is drawn, two-ro 
No. 226 corn picker, mounted, two-row; field and forage harveste: 
mowers; automatic hay balers, wire tie; portable elevators, grai) 
and/or hay; and trailer gears. 

We think that is a very representative list. 

I might say parenthetically that this dealer inventory is so int: 
esting to us that I am not sure we will not continue to do this ever) 
year in the future. 

Now, the inventory last year on these A tractors, 3,200; this year. 
4,000. The estimated inventory next year on A tractors has proved 
what I have explained to you. It is zero. 

Senator Arken. Now, this inventory includes those in the dealers’ 
hands too? 

Mr. Wrwan. Yes. For next year we say it is the dealer inventor) 
plus our production schedule allowed by the Government, minus whi 
they think they can sell. That would be the estimated dealer inven 
tory. The A tractor’s next year estimated inventory on this basis 
be zero. The same is true on the B tractor whose estimated inventor) 
next July 1 is zero. 

Senator Easrianp. That will hurt the little fellow; will it not? 

Mr. Wiman. The R tractor’s estimated inventory for next year is 
zero. For last year the inventory figure was 677; this year it is 450); 
next year, nothing, or zero. 

If I may, I will later come to some conclusions for you in this mat 
ter. 

M tractors, 284 estimated inventory next year, which is far too low. 
The figures last year were 2,700 ; this year 2,100, and next year 284. We 
certainly have not had an excess of those or will not have. That is on 
June 30, 1952. 

The MT tractors, 2,700 next year; the figures last year were 4,7): 
this year 3,700, and next year 2,700. This figure is, you see a little 
lower. 

A crawler tractor, an MC, a little one, last year 1,000 inventor 
this year 460; next year 365 estimated. 

Plows moldboard. Now here is one that if we were unfair we would 
take this thing out and never give it to vou. The inventory on t! 
tcol istoo big. I will explain what we will do about it. 

Senator Easttanp. What is that now? 

Mr. Win in. Plows. moldboard plows. It was 20,840 last vear: ¢! 
vear, 33,225; estimated inventory next year, 39,373. That is too hig! 
but what will we do about that, knowing these facts? We will tak 
that steel and convert it to cotton pickers, cotton strippers, combine: 
or tractors, or something else on which we are so desperately short 

Senator Jomnston. I can see why vou say this inventory may be - 
helpful to vou that you may do it in the future. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir. I personally did not feel I could come do 
here and argue properly and present our case properly when you | 
these rumors as put out in the Wall Street Journal and in various 
places that there were too many implements in the hands of dealers. 
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If we can nail to the cross this dealer inventory proposition, then we 
really can say, “This is so” and “So-and-so is true,” and “If you want 
the food and fiber goals that the USDA wants, so much more steel and 
other critical materials should we have.” I think they are quite valu- 
able figures. We felt that so much that we flew them down by special 
plane in order to get them here for your information. 

To resume: Plows, disk. Next year, 2,036. The two other figures 
are, last year, 3,100; today, 3,100, 

Now, Senator Johnston, I know it is pretty hard and very difficult 
for you gentlemen to pick this up in a short presentation like this. 
I would be perfectly willing to turn these figures over to any one of 
you gentlemen to treat in confidence and study them or they could be 
made available to your committee economist in confidence. 

Senator Jounston. The witness stated in the beginning he would 
not want all these figures in the breakdown to be turned over to a com- 
petitor and he did not think it would be wise for him to get the com- 
petitor’s figures. fe 

Mr. Wiman. If you want to check the authenticity of these state- 
ments I will be glad to turn this over to you in confidence. 

Senator Arken. To what extent have you converted to war con- 
tracts ¢ 

Mr. Wiman. We are making plane parts, tank parts, and shells. 
However, that is a separate subject and if the Senator would permit 
| would like to cover that when we come to it. 

Senator Aiken. I was just wondering about your allocations for 
those purposes, and deliveries. 

Mr. Wiman. These are all right. There is no trouble about getting 
war steel. If it is steel for direct war use, that is just essential, neces- 
sary, and proper—nobody I know of would question the rightness of 
that. That applies to truck transmissions that we are making on 
subcontracts for the Army. I have a lesson to draw from that a little 
later and if the Senator will permit, I will be glad to come back to that. 

Senator ArkEN. Where are your plants? 

Mr. Wiman. We have 16 plants. Syracuse, N. Y.; Welland, Can- 
ada; Horicon, Wis. ; six in Moline and East Moline, Ill.; four in lowa 
at Waterloo, Des Moines, Ottumwa, and Dubuque; one in Yakima, 
Wash. ; one in Los Angeles, Calif.; one in Hoopeston, Il. 

Senator ArkEN. Do you convert an entire plant to war contracts ¢ 

Mr. Wiaan. If you wish me to, I will talk about that now. 

Senator Aiken. I would like to hear about it. 

Mr. Wiman. Very well. During the Second World War we con- 
verted very substantially to direct war production. Our implement 
and tractor production was cut down to 14 percent of 1940 production. 
The whole industry went down to 23 percent of 1940, but the big 
implement companies went down to 14 percent of 1940 so there was 
nothing else to do but convert to direct war production. Besides that, 
the Senator should understand there was a very strong patriotic urge 
to convert when we were fighting the Japs and Germans as we were 
then. 

From 1941 we went from zero percent of direct war production up 
to $146 million annual production of war goods by the end of the year 
1943. We converted malleable foundries into steel-casting foundries; 
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harvester production lines into building airplane parts; and the wiigs 
for Grumann and Curtis-Wright airplanes and all that sort of thing. 
We made nacelles for the Douglass C—54 war plane, likewise elevators, 
stabilizers, and rudders for the A-26 Army fighter plane. 

So far in this present cold war we took a certain amount of war buisi- 
ness where it would not interfere with implement production, having, 
we thought, received assurances from the Government that implements 
were vital and tlierefore we should not cut into our implement 
production. 

We are building three new buildings at our own expense in which 
to do that war work. 

Senator Arken. That was the next question I was going to ask you, 
if you are building new plants. 

Mr. Wrman. Yes, in a modest way, sir, so as to preserve factory ca- 
pacity for iraplement and tractor production. This we did not do 
m 1942 and 1943. We discovered our reconversion back to imple- 
ment production in 1944 was a very difficult task under the press of 
war, and, mark you, gentlemen, if we get further cut-backs in stee| 
for implement production, we are going to convert to war business 
and then you will have trouble getting implements. You see that, do 
you not, Senator Johnston ¢ 

Senator Jounstron. Yes. 

Mr. Wian. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

Mr. Wrman. Dise plows, inventory 2,000 this year against 3,100 
last year, 2,000 next year. 

Dise harrows, estimated dealer inventory, 14,000 next year against 
11,000 last year and 21,000 this year. 

Grain drill inventories are too low. Estimated 4,200 next year 
against 6,800 last year, and 8,500 this year, and incidentally the fall 
season of planting grain is just starting as of August 31, i. e., putting in 
all your winter wheat crop. 

In regard to corn and cotton planters, the Senator might be inte: 
ested in this: Inventory at the end of June next year, zero. The 
ventory was 11,000 last year, 12,000 this year. 

Manure spreaders—and this really surprised us because we always 
thought of these as a luxury item on the farm. Manure spreaders, 
estimated 488 next year against 8,900 last year, and 6,500 this year 
They are mostly two-wheel, tractor-drawn, but we do make a four 
wheel model in steel. In trying to conserve steel we went back and 
made some wooden manure spreaders because steel was so hard to get 

Tractor cultivators, inventory low; 11,900 against 22,000 last year 
and 12,000 this year. 

No. 12—-A combines, estimated inventory for 1952 is zero. The 
ventory being 2,100 last year and 3,600 this year. 

No. 55 combines, self-propelled, inventory next year, zero. |) 
ventory last year being 144 and this year 126. We have been desper 
ately short of those ever since we started to make them. 

The No. 65 combine. That is a brand new machine. Next year’s 
estimated inventory is zero. The figures are of great importance 
because we only had 50 last year and 40 the other year. That is 2 
12-foot drawn combine and used in the more extensive grain areas of 


the West. 
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The ones that concern Senator Eastland and his territory are the 
No. 55 and the No, 12-A. 

The corn pickers, No. 100 and No. 101 one-row, far too low. Figures 
for next year 501, mark you, just at the beginning of the corn-planting 
season. This year 5,300—last year 3,500. 

Two hundred corn pickers. This is a two-row drawn machine; 
next year’s estimated inventory, 2,500. This is rather high and we 
may convert steel although it is just at beginning of the planting 
season. The inventory being last year 2,300 and this year 1,300. 

The No. 226 corn picker, which is a mounted machine that goes on 
a tractor, toolow. It is 871 against 1,100 last year and 1,700 this year. 

Senator A1rken. You mentioned two or three items that you are 
going to be a little high on next year. Why are youhigh? If there 
are too many, why do you make them ! 

Mr. Wiman. We are not going to. I explained that before you 
came in. We will take the steel that is allocated to us and convert 
most of it to these machines whose indicated inventories next year are 
zero. But, Senator, it is hardly enough steel to “put in your eye.” 
The steel for 10,000 plows would be a few hundred tons of steel. 

Field and forage harvesters, next year’s estimated inventory is zero 
against 1,700 last year and 2,500 this year. 

Mowers, next year zero. Mowers are very important tools, as you 
know. Against inventory last year of 9,500 and inventory this year 
of 10,000. 

Side delivery rakes, next year zero against 3,900 last year and 4,900 
this year. 

Balers, hay balers, wire tie, next year’s estimated inventory zero 
against 900 last year and 900 this year. 

Portable elevators, 1,700 last year and 2,900 for this year and next 
year 1s zero. 

Trailer gears anticipated inventory about normal. The figures are 
§,000 next year versus 9,900 last year and 10,000 this year. 

I think those figures do indicate several things. 

Any error in judgment of one dealer in estimating his territory 
demand either too high or too low should in the long run be canceled 
out by an opposite estimate of another dealer, in such a large sample. 

If it was only 2 or say 10 dealers, you might say they are all optimists 
or all pessimists, but not when you have that many. It mand to be 
just about right. 

Senator Jounsron. Just for the information of the other two Sena- 
tors, before you came in the witness brought out he was the second 
largest manufacturer in the United States. 

Mr. Wrtan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastuanp. I would guess in the world. 

Mr. Wiman. Well, I suppose so. In this testimony I am working 
against time. I am very time conscious. I assure you I will be 
through here in about 15 minutes. 

As I say, when we took the above-mentioned dealers’ inventory, 
our company had no idea where the results would lead to. The re- 
sults, I think, bear out absolutely the statement of Messrs. Geissier 
and Butler to this committee as of yesterday; namely, that our dealers 
have not on hand inventories that are too high. 

Now, gentlemen, the obvious conclusions to be drawn from this 
survey are these : 
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First, the 4,000 dealers cannot possibly bring their inventory down 
to a zero. 

Second, it follows that with the production allowed by the DPA 
and the NPA allotted to the farm-implement industry of 688,000 tons 
of steel per quarter for the Government year that we are now in, from 
the Ist of July this year to the 30th of June next year, there will be 
lost to the potential ‘farmer users of these tools just such tools as are 

carried over in the dealers’ inventory. That is perfectly obvious. 
Therefore, by that amount will you impair making the food and fiber 
goals of the USDA. 

Now, I believe I read into the record that the machines covered by 
this survey represents 73 percent of Deere & Co.’ s volume in dollars 
in whole goods, and the survey covers 98 percent of our United States 
dealers and we have 4,000 dealers in the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to what I think is the most important part 
of the remarks I am trying to make to you, and that is timing. The 
timing is awfully important in this matter. Now is the time for 
decision. You heard yesterday from Mr. Stambaugh and Mr. Geissler 
that October 15 is the time of decision for the first quarter of the next 
calendar year. 

Now, DPA is the “villain of the piece.” If this Senate committee 
should arrive at a decision that something should be done in this 
matter, it should be done now through getting appropriate action from 
DPA Requirements Committee—and they are coming before you 
tomorrow—and its Director, Mr. Manly Fleischmann. 

I would like to digress for a second and tell a story of 1946. During 
the war, Senator, I wore three hats. First I was a manufacturer. 
Then I went into the Army and became Deputy Chief of Tank Pro 
duction at the rank of colonel in the office of the Chief of Ordnance and 

saw there very intimately the ordnance eee picture. I was 
there until 1944, at which time Donald Nelson came over to General 
Campbell and asked for my release from the Ordnance Department to 
come over and run the Farm Implement Branch of the War Productior 
Board. 

Therefore, I saw it from the outside as a civilian and from the inside 
as an Army officer, and later on as a servant of Government, a dollar- 
a-year-man under Donald Nelson, Charlie Wilson, and Bill Frank ir 
the War Production Board. 

That is why I make this statement. 

Yesterday the Senators were talking, quite properly I believe, and 
quite seriously, to Mr. Geissler about his getting busy and doing some- 
thing about it. 

Gentlemen, he cannot do anything about it. They have gone just 
as far and fought just as hard as they can before that DPA Require- 
ments Committee. The only relief is here on the Hill, the Senat 
Agriculture Committee or the House Agriculture Committee. 

‘As stated above, I believe that the USDA figures and the state- 
ments of Secretary Brannan, Mr. Geissler, and others on this subject 
are that the need of 115 to 120 percent of the 1949 production in 1952 
is, if anything, very conservative. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives are the farmers’ 
best—and, I might say, last—hope to correct this situation. 
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I started to explain a bit about the three hats I wore in the last war 
and that is why I am so concerned with this matter because I can see 
so clearly what is starting to happen. It happened in 1942 and it will 
happen again. If production of implements and tractors continues 
to go down, our company will be going into the direct war business 
if we can. 

Senator Jounston. You are just calling to our attention at this time 
the fact that we should profit by our past mistakes. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, Senator; exactly. 

Senator Arxen. Is there a similarity in the make-up of the DPA 
and the War Production Board in World War II? 

Mr. Wiman. Yes; but you have to put NPA and DPA together and 
you have WPB. There you have a requirements committee—a big 
body, with committee members from the Army, Navy, and maybe 
Marine Corps and Air, as well as all the other claimant agencies, such 
as the Department of Agriculture. We have no direct quarrel with 
direct defense. I will bring out some points later on direct defense. 
I do not believe personally that they are using as much steel now as 
they used in the last world war. 

Senator Jounston. I feel as you do with regard to the matter—that 
we must have these implements in order to produce enough food to 
feed and carry on the services. 

Senator EastLanp. What is your estimate of the number of tons of 
steel that it would take? 

Mr. Wiman. That has often been read into the record and I would 
be glad to repeat it. 

Senator Eastianp. I was not here and did not hear it. 

Mr. Wman. It is 688,000 tons a quarter of carbon steel and other 
critical materials to go with it for the farm tractor and implement 
industry. 

Senator Arken. That is for which quarter? 

Mr. Wrman. That is for every quarter, and it is about 3 percent 
of the steel production of the United States, which is about 103 million 
tons. 

Senator Arxen. Is that for four quarters? 

Mr. Wrman. That is for each Government quarter. Times 4, it is 
about 2.7 million. 

Senator Easrianp. Colonel, how many tons were allotted? 

Mr. Wiman. They were about 670,000 or 675,000 tons. For the 
fourth quarter, at first, they had cut us down to 528,000 tons. Later 
this was raised to 578,000 tons of steel. I am going to read that into 
the record. I have a table on that which will be given to little later. 

Senator Arxen. Is there any one quarter where you would use one— 
is it a uniform operation ¢ 

Mr. Wiaan. It is a uniform operation to produce implements like 
this. You may make corn planters in 6 months and then where those 
corn planter facilities were used you may be making grain drills, 
but there will be constant use of steel and our company needs 30,000 
tonsa month ; is that not it ? 

Mr. Boye. Yes. In the third quarter I think we got around 90 
percent of our requirements, Senator. It was in the fourth quarter 
that we started getting cut back. Our industry was first cut back 
about 160,000 tons of steel and then 50,000 were restored so it was 
a cut something in the neighborhood of 110,000 tons of steel. 
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Senator Arken. You say 90 percent of your requirements. You 
mean you got 90 percent of the steel allocated, or was the allocatio: 
90 percent of what you needed ? 

Mr. Wray. I think I can make that clear. The 688,000 tons plus 
15 percent is what is needed to produce this 115 percent of whole goods 
and 120 percent of repair goods, of which Mr. Geissler spoke 
yesterday. 

Senator Arken. That is exclusive of new plants ? 

Mr. Wiman. That is production steel, sir. 

Senator Arken. And that 50,000; that is allocated to the Secre 
tary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wioan. That is right, but this is the amount that as a claim- 
ant agency they (the USDA) asked for. They got about 670,00); 
about 90 percent of that. 

Senator Arxen. You did pretty well. 

Mr. Wroan. We did not do badly in the first quarter of this Govern- 
ment year—July 11, 1951, to June 30, 1952. However, we thought we 
were a defense-supporting industry, only to find ourselves come up 
with 525,000 tons for the second quarter of the Government year, or 
a cut of 160,000 tons, which was restored by DPA to 578,000 tons, or, 
namely, we were short 110,000 tons of steel for the fourth quarter. 

Senator Arken. And you get the steel from your regular suppliers ’ 

Mr. Wriman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. What about copper ? 

Mr. Wratan. Well, we will speak of copper and it is a very im. 
portant question. I would like to address myself to that later and 
ask Mr. Boyle toanswer. Isthat all right witih the Senator? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wraan. There is another thing I would like to bring up here 
and that is the export situation. That has not been spoken of much 
before the Abernethy committee or, as far as I can make out, in this 
committee. Our demand for export is 21% times in 1951 and 1952 the 
amount that we were able to ship for export in 1951. Deere & Co. 
holds to its historic pattern in the export field because it does believe 
that its most prime duty is to support the farmers of the United States 
and therefore our export is about 7 or 8 percent of the total, i. e., our 
historical pattern. That is exclusive of Canada. We consider Can- 
ada the same as the United States since we have plants over there. 

Senator Arken. Do you export up-to-date machines or do you sup- 
ply horse-drawn equipment? 

Mr. Wiman. No; it is the most modern equipment for export. 

Senator Arken. And where do the exports go, all over the world! 

Mr. Wray. I have a list of these countries. They do. To resume, 
thirdly, the idea back of President Truman’s point 4 program, with 
which we are all familiar, applies here. 

It has occurred to me in thinking over this testimony, are we not 
at war with communism? Is it not true that one of the best means 
of disseminating communism is human misery and lack of food! 

I submit that a few hundred millions of dollars worth of farm equip- 
ment sold and shipped abroad might be worth more than a similar 
few hundred million dollars loaned to those countries because they 
want to buy the farm machines and they have the dollars to buy 
them with. 

The Senator has asked for the countries. They are, from memory, 
Indonesia, India, Australia, New Zealand, Iran, Turkey, North Africa, 
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Spain, Finland, the Scandinavian countries, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela, the Central American republics and most especially 
Mexico and most important of all, Canada. 

Senator Arxen. I talked to some of the people from the Asiatic 
countries and they say that the reason for their famines is that they 
simply cannot prepare the ground during the rainy season with the 
ancient equipment which they have. The Indians say they have to 
go over the ground 10 times with their wooden plows instead of once 
or twice as we would. 

I agree with you that hunger is the principal ally of communism. 
It is the main ally. 

Mr. Wrman. I am not putting in a plea to this committee for steel 
to take care of our export demand, but I think as Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and as rulers of our foreign policy it is some- 
thing to be thought about. 

Senator Eastianp. Do you ship much equipment to New Zealand 
and Australia? 

Mr. Wrman. Not much, but some and we could ship more. Our 
total export abroad, outside of Canada, is less than 8 percent of our 
total sales. It is less than 8 percent. If our sales are 350 million, it 
is about $20 million we are sending abroad this year. 

Senator Arken. How does that compare with the industry as a 
whole? 

Mr. Wray. International Harvester would send a lot more than 
we do. They have plants abroad. You will have as a witness Mr. 
Mercer Lee, vice president of International and you can ask him that 
question. They are the big exporters. All of us export to a greater 
or lesser degree. 

Senator Arken. Do you have any plants abroad? 

Mr. Wirman. We are starting one in Scotland. We just cleared 
it with the authorities in England, the Bank of England, the Board 
of Trade and so forth, and we are investing about $5 million in that 
plant over the next 3 or 4 years, and will produce a short line of 
tools. 

Massey-Harris produces abroad, International produced abroad 
for 50 years. We are doing that, sir, so as to get inside of the sterling 
area. Steel will come from over there and it is not really germane to 
this inquiry. 

Senator Arken. That is not an assembly plant? 

Mr. Wiman. No, sir; it will all be done there. I just thought that 
might be of interest to you. I am almost through with my testimony 
now. 

Here is another statement that was made in a speech that I heard 
that I think is very interesting: 

The use of steel in direct defense versus the increase in steel produc- 
tion since World War IT: 

(a) The statement said there were 26 million tons of steel used in 
direct military programs in 1942. I understand this was for all uses, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 

(6) There were 26 million tons of steel in added production by the 
steel manufacturers since 1945. 

Senator Arken. Until when? 

Mr. Wiman. To date. That statement was made by Mr. McCaffery, 
president of International Harvester. I asked him for the authority 
and he said a high steel executive gave him those figures. 
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Senator Arken. How much did you use for agricultural equipment 
in 1945? 

Mr. Wr an. We are using 2,700,000 tons of steel this year, and in 
1945 I would not know. 

Mr. Borie. Two million and five-hundred thousand or in that 
neighborhod. 

Mr. Wray. As against 26 million reported increase in United 
States steel producing capacity. 

Now, this being 26 million added production by the steel manufac- 
turer since 1945, we are not in a shooting war. Where is that stee] 
going tof 

Senator Arken. That is what I asked Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiman. You can ask any steel executive. I asked the chairman 
of the board of a very large steel company and he said he did not 
know. . 

Senator Arxen. That is a big question. Where is it going? 

Mr. Wiman. Finally and most important, I think this is a com- 
parison of the third and fourth steel allocations to five of the industry 
divisions of NPA as revealed by Defense Production Administration 
press releases dated July 6 and July 27. Let us look at them for a 
second. 

Motor vehicles in the third quarter—and how important I submit 
are Cadillacs to winning the war—1,987,000 tons. For the fourth 
quarter, 3,464,000 tons, or an increase of 1,566,000. 

Senator Arken. Included in that, however, is what you mentioned 
included in the 26 million tons? 

Mr. Wiman. No, sir; that is direct war usage in 1943 and also in- 
creased capacity since 1945. This is entirely apart. That is for 
pleasure vehicles, and I believe motortrucks. The motortrucks and 
motor cars and it has nothing to do with the war at all. 

Senator Arxen. I thought from reading the papers that the produc- 
tion had been cut to 60 or 65 percent. 

Senator Hickenvooper. I think, Mr. Chairman, they cut out stee! 
used in automatic clutches. That was the story I saw, that they were 
reducing the automobile steel allocation by cutting out the extra steel 
needed in automatic clutches. There was quite a story on it and it 
made quite a sensational report of cutting steel to the automobile in- 
dustry, but I guess maybe they put more in the frames or something 
because the allocations I have known for some time have gone up for 
the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Wrmaw. Is that not something, gentlemen? And we are putting 
into the record the press releases from which this was taken. . 

(The press releases referred to are as follows :) 

THIRD QuARTER PROGRAM LEVELS 
{For immediate release, Friday, July 6, 1951] 


Program levels governing the use of copper, steel, and aluminum for produc- 
tion in the third quarter of 1951 were made public today by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration’s Office of Programs and Requirements. 

The program determinations were made by the DPA for use by the National 
Production Authority and other delegate agencies in making individual alloca- 
tions of the three controlled metals under the controlled materials plan. 

Individual third-quarter allotments to producers under these programs now 
have been virtually completed. DPA is summarizing and analyzing fourth 
quarter requirements and supply data preparatory to making fourth quarter al- 
lotments. 
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Total unrestricted demand for copper, steel, and aluminum for the third quar- 
ter is about 35 percent in excess of the supply, DPA said. In order to balance 
the demand with the supply, it was necessary to review the needs of military, 
defense-supporting and civilian programs and to establish authorized levels of 
procurement for all consumption of the controlled metals. 

Production of copper and copper-base alloys is expected to total about 
1,114,000,000 pounds in the third quarter; steel, 20,825,000 tons, and aluminum 
598,000,000 pounds. 

In dividing up these available supplies, military and certain other programs 
under security restrictions were given first consideration. However, for the 
first time since DO priority ratings were issued last fall, the military is now oper- 
ating under set quotas for the procurement of copper, steel, and aluminum. 

Under CMP the military issues allotments, within the over-all quota restric- 
tions, for the production of military equipment. After provisions are made for 
the military, the remaining supplies of copper, steel, and aluminum are con- 
siderably below requirements. To bring demand and supply into balance, 
DPA considered two related problems—maintenance of maximum levels of pro- 
duction of consumer durable goods, while at the same time giving the greatest 
possible impetus to the production of defense-supporting and other essential 
programs. 

Nondefense consumption of controlled materials was reduced in general by 
limiting purchases to fixed proportions of “normal” usage. In the case of steel, 
manufacturers of consumer durable goods other than automobiles were limited 
to 70 percent of their quarterly rate of consumption during the first half of 1950. 
Consumers of aluminum were held, in general, to 50 percent of their nondefense 
consumption during the same period. The copper allowance was 60 percent. In 
the case of passenger automobiles, third-quarter production was limited to the 
materials required to produce approximately 1,200,000 units. 

The attached table lists the amounts of copper, steel, and aluminum allotted 
for the more important programs in the third quarter by the DPA, excluding al- 
lotments to the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission: 


Third quarter, 1951, program allotments of copper, steel, and aluminum 


| Copper | Steel 
J 


Aluminum 


Pounds Tons Pounds 
Estimated supply -- -| 1,114, 000, 000 20, 825, 000 598, 000, 000 
Allotments to claimant agencies and miscellaneous: 
CAA and CAB ed nsitent ‘ a 271, 000 | 2, 782 23, 000 
DEPA (construction) - hon oa . péees 77, 000, 000 300, 000 38, 000, 000 
DSFA (coke ovens) _........ . inecutelaad 624, 000 22, 635 aS wi 
FSA (construction) ........... ‘ é . 200, 000 175, 840 550, 000 
Maritime Administration. putin 5, 500, 000 110, 000 300, 000 
PAD ‘ x opie , 100, 000 , 593, 000 600, 000 
Federal Airways : AES 200, 000 285 13, 000 

Public roads___.-.- = . sensu 750, 000 300, 000 és ee 
Other construction... eo pisgcthemahtnnee 31, 000, 000 , 271, 641 8, 000, 000 
6, 774, 000 





NPA industry divi isions: 
Agricultural — ee a oe , 619, 000 573, 72 
Aircraft (civilian) -- bantam pes shen 500, 000 13, 000 
Building materials. poses | 89, 156, 000 , 374, 416 
Chemicals a 172, 000 pas . 
Communications equipme nt. ‘i “A . 53, 670, 000 7, 700 
Construction and mining machinery ‘ : 7, 721, 000 763, 500 
Consumer durables ............- - ie , 7, 270, 000 337, 851 
Containers and packaging web stek 157, 000 , 647, 910 4. 878, 000 
Electrical equipment ---_-...-- bdndiagtuel 31, 497, 000 . 410 26, 488, 000 
Electronics . aed , — 24, 360, 000 . 500 13, 200, 000 
Engines and turbines... . pa aa 2, 720, 000 321, 350 3, 271, 000 

3, 
7, 


8, 059, 000 


General components -- - -- | 49, 679, 000 13, 940, 000 
General industrial equipment. ; iiedelln. , 131, 000 715, ! 3 
SR innihtbbnioredae . amused 248, 000 : 

Lumber on : ait ae 47, 000 

Motion picture ‘ a ; , 862, 000 | 

Motor vehicles . 214, 000 | 

Ordnance and shipbuilding 999, 000 | 

Railroad equipment. . 385, 000 | 

Rubber 568, 000 

Scientific and technical equipment 445. 000 04, ! | " , 
Service equipment. 527, 000 37, 29: 3, 710, 000 
Mining "037, 000 ‘ | 188, 000 
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FourtH QUARTER ALLOTMENTS OF CONTROLLED MATERIALS 
{For immediate release, Friday, July 27, 1951] 


Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production Administrator, today announced 
fourth quarter allotments of available steel, copper, and aluminum among ‘|e 
fense, defense-supporting, and civilian production and construction progr: 

In general, Mr. Fleischmann said, the distribution of all of the supplies of the 
three controlled materials among the various segments of the national economy 
for the fourth quarter is much the same as that for the current 3-month peri 

In making the announcement Mr. Fleischmann stated that DPA’s main 
sponsibility in allotting the materials was to assure accomplishment of the 
military program and then to achieve a balance between the requirements of 
defense programs and nondefense production, which, he emphasized, also was 
necessary to maintain a strong economy. 

He pointed out that within the next 12 months military hard goods deliveries 
are scheduled to rise from a monthly rate of about $1 billion to about three 
times that amount. During the same period aircraft deliveries are to be tripled 
and the tank-automotive program increased to four times the present rate of 
deliveries. 

At the same time, Mr. Fleischmann said, materials are needed for the expan 
sion of productive capacity and basic resources so that by late 1952 or early 1953 
materials shortages may be materially reduced, if not eliminated, and the econ 
omy expanded so that it can carry the defense program and also permit norma! 
levels of civilian production. 

Mr. Fleischmann pointed out that even direct military goals of the defense 
program could not be achieved without a greater strain on the civilian economy 
in the next 2 years, if materials were not diverted now to the production and con- 
struction needed to increase over-all industrial capacity. 

He also pointed out that although the military program would engage only an 
average of 20 percent of the Nation’s economy, the total demands by defense and 
defense-supporting programs for the three basic materials—steel, copper, and 
aluminum—at this time are vastly higher than that average figure would indicate 
A greater part of this demand is for the expansion of capacity, he said. 

“In contemplating the effort which the emergency programs requires of al! 
of us,” Mr. Fleischmann said, “we should remember that the sacrifices involved 
are relatively small compared with those of an all-out war which we hope to 
prevent by increasing our strength. Even with our defense production program 
we will generally maintain a level of civilian production approximately equa! to 
that of 1949—which certainly wasn’t a year of hardship. 

“Stated requirements for all types of steel, copper, and aluminum are far in 
excess of supplies,” Mr. Fleischmann said. “The job of the Defense Production 
Administration is to review the needs of the rearmament, defense-supporting, 
and civilian programs, and to establish authorized levels of consumption of con- 
trolled materials in each of them. 

“An idea of the complexity of the task may be had from the fact that while 
the over-all average of demand for carbon steel amounted to 147 percent of 
supply, in the case of structural shapes the demand was for 223 percent of what 
will be available during the fourth quarter. The average demand for copper and 
copper-base alloys was approximately 170 percent of supply, while that for alumi- 
num was 145 percent. 

“Of necessity, our first concern was to see that requirements of the direct 
military programs—the ships, tanks, planes, and guns needed by ourselves and 
our allies—are met in full. Next and hardly less important are the defense 
supporting activities. Without transportation, power, and communications 
facilities, for example, both the rearmament program and the civilian economy 
would bog down. The same would be true if we lacked oil, or food and almost 
all other items. 
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“Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has said from the beginning of the 
rearmament program that a healthy civilian economy was as important to our 
defense as the production of arms. I have said the same thing many times 
myself. Maintenance of civilian production at a reasonable rate is one of the 
goals of the defense agencies of the Government. In making our calculations, 
we were faced with such facts as this: If we were to prohibit manufacture of 
all consumer durable goods, including passenger cars, it still would ndét free 
enough copper to satisfy the demand from other segments of the economy. 

“Over a period of weeks, we have met almost continuously with representa- 
tives of those Federal agencies which are responsible for production operations 
to meet both defense and nondefense needs. We believe that, jointly with them, 
we have worked out the best balance possible.” 

Mr. Fleischmann said that Defense Production Administration and the other 
agencies realize that the distribution will not fully satisfy all claims “but in 
this emergency, it is just not possible to do so without jeopardizing our national 
security.” 

In steel, the key material, the Department of Defense received direct allot 
ments of approximately 1,946,000 tons of the total estimated supply of 21,336,000 
tons, the Atomic Energy Commission approximately 183,000 tons, and claimants 
for defense-supporting programs, such as those for facilities expansion and for 
production and distribution of petroleum, electric power, minerals, food products, 
and the whole range of essential manufactures, the great bulk of the remaining 
supply. 

Approximately 867,000 tons of steel is reserved for manufacture of consumer 
durable goods; such as refrigerators, washing machines, electrical appliances, 
and many other products requiring the metal, although those items are not at 
present under CMP. 

The permitted levels of steel consumption in the manufacture of these strictly 
civilian items will mean some reduction from stimated output during the third 
quarter. Currently, consumer durable goods are taking steel at a rate of ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the rate during the first half of 1950. Fourth quarter 
production will be nearer 65 percent of the base-period figure. 

Passenger-car manufacturers are authorized to produce about 1,200,000 cars 
during the current quarter, or about 65 percent of the first half 1950 base period. 
Mr. Fleischmann said that fourth-quarter production will be permitted at 60 
percent, or somewhat more than 1,100,000 cars. If necessary to achieve this 
level, auto manufacturers will be permitted to use foreign steel in addition to 
their quotas of domestic steel. 

In their quotas, automotive manufacturers will get less copper and increased 
amounts of aluminum to make substitution possible. This was found necessary 
because of the extremely tight situation in copper, Mr. Fleischmann said. 

In general, fourth-quarter allotments are more precisely matched with supply 
than these for the current 3 months, Mr. Fleischmann noted. In the third 
quarter, which marks the transition period from use of priority ratings to 
allotments to users under the Controlled Materials Plan, allowance was made 
for the probability that the rate of “slippage” would be high. That is, it was 
believed that not all of the allotments made to claimant agencies would find their 
way to the mills in the form of authorized controlled-materials orders from 
manufacturers. For the fourth-quarter allowance for this factor was held to 
a narrower margin and the allotments made conform closer to stated supply 
and demand. To make any unforeseen adjustment that might be required 
in the fourth quarter, a reserve of 5 percent of supplies is being withheld from 
the allotments announced today. 

The following table shows allotments of steel, copper, and aluminum to all 
fourth-quarter programs authorized by Defense Production Administration. 
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Fourth quarter, 1951, allotments of controlled materials 





| Tots 
| Total copper Total 


Claimant agency and program Total steel yee eluminnn 





| 
| Thousand Thousand 
Tons | pounds pounds 
Estimated supply. ‘ 21, 336, 000 1, 166, 000 598 
Program allotments: 
Secretary of Defense. ....................-- ‘ J 205, 800 168 
Secretary of Army-.... . . ‘ X 1, 260 0) 
Atomic Energy Commission... _- , pee ‘ 7, 160 7, 55 
Fe a Security Agency: 
Education 2, 881 
Hospitals pinion 2, 190 
General Services Administration nana , 94 600 | 
Veterans’ Administration “ft 5O1 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 180, 000 17, 457 
Secretary of Agriculture. .............-- 127, 400 8, 490 
Secretary of Interior _._- eniieiannt 10, 000 256 
Defense Solid Fuels Administration: 
Coal mining a be 25, 615 215 
Coke ovens 18, 135 535 
Defense Electric Power Administration. _- 289, 176 , 852 
Defense Minerals Administration _. _- ee : 41, 395 , 435 
Petroleum Administration for Defemse_.................-- , 806, 500 975 | 
Defense Transport Administration......... SP IS 83, 000 700 
Maritime Administration... aalghip 103, 000 455 
Bureau of Public Roads a 250, 050 , 150 
Civil Aeronautics Administration -- 6, 190 741 
Industry Divisions of National Production ‘Authority: 
Agriculture machinery and implements 528, 400 , 500 
Aircraft ; . 15, 639 , 148 
Aluminum and magnesium___- ; ; 12, 850 P 
Building materials ‘ ‘ . P » . , 016, 100 5, 900 
Chemicals : mand at ines , 000 
Communications equipment nace ; 39, 453 58, 090 
Construction machiner ébbiben . "_ 508, 450 . 340 
Consumer durable poe A 867, 000 , 050 
Containers and packaging : 615, 216 271 
Copper , beecoed 43, 140 2, 525 


Electrical equipment... * ' 571, 530 . 700 
Electronics 72, 550 33, 385 





z 
5 02 ~3 on 


1) 3-190 po 


Engine and turbine.______- wo Sa , eed 461, 600 5, 070 


NPA Facilities Bureau (industrial ‘and commercial con- | 
struction, etc.) ’ . : 653, 725 7, 100 
General components othed © , 067, 500 50, 094 | 
General industrial equipment... . ° . 866, 500 51, 020 
Iran and steel ; ehciang 347, 100 , 650 
Leather and leather products. - . .. _— — 14, 000 | 25 
Lumber and lumber products.............-.-. ; 10, 236 100 | 
Metalworking machine equipment-_-. : 643, 500 24, O8O 
Mining machinery and equipment_. . 95, 000 2, 595 

Miscellaneous metals and minerals__. - 1, 809 

Motion picture, photo products_-. . 8, 320 

Motor vehicle | , 464, 300 

Ordnance and shipbuilding. a : | 167, 212 

Printing and publishing. -. — , 3, 788 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard nate 1, 000 

Railroad equipment -- a ober ; , 872, 425 

Rubber oe oat * 33,715 

Scientific and technical equipment... sbemanes onl 47, 500 

Se tvice equipment “ ntedne ; -| 46, 850 

Tin, lead, and zine._.-__- mt 

Water resources ERIE: Bote ; 164, 950 
Exports (ECA-OIT). : . beuipenpnons hay 676, 000 
Canada 343, 625 
Allowance for maintenance, re pair, and ope rating supplies | | 1, 312, 150 
Reserves for program adjustment and self-certification - . 1, 171, 015 


ee, eae ee ie | F 1, 325, 941 | 681, 475 


Senator Arxen. All that is allocated in the fourth quarter, direct 
to the Secretary of Defense, is about 1.5 million tons. 

Mr. Wran. I picked up nondefense matters. 

Senator Arken. Does this include, do you suppose, the steel allo- 
cated for the building of new factories and facilities? 

Mr. Wray. I would not think so. I would think it is direct pro- 
duction of steel. 
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Senator Arxen. General Motors is building about 40 new fac- 


tories. 
Mr. Wraan. That would come under war. That is direct de- 


fense. 

Senator Arken. That is correct; that would come under the 1.5 
million tons. 

Mr. Wran. You can see how much is allocated to railroad and 
railroad equipment, 882,000 tons, which jumped to 1,872,000 tons 
for an increase of 990,000 tons. 

Senator Arxen. The highway builders pointed that out. 

Mr. Wimwan. Consumer durables, an increase of 500,000. 

Senator Easrtanp. That means refrigerators. 

Mr. Wratan. There is a very long list. It includes refrigerators, 
that is right. 

Containers and packaging, 1,647, 1,615, or a decrease of 32 

Farm implements, gentlemen, there is your child right there. See 
what happened to it : 673,000 tons. That isa little less than the 688,000, 
but it is not enough to talk about, really. 

Now, the 528,000 is a cut of 145,000 tons. That was restored to 
578,000, resulting in a cut of 95,000. 

Senator Hicken voorer. Now, your allocation for the third quarter 
would be approximately what you used last year, or 2,700,000; 673,- 
000 tons makes approximately 2.7 millions tons. 

Mr. Wrman. That is approximately correct, Senator. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. However, you have been cut about 145,000 
tons ¢ 

Mr. Wiman. On the original goal.and then they restored some of 
it. We came down and talked to them and they gave us 50,000 tons 
back. The bottom figure in the table is the real one, but it shows 
the difference between what they would have first done and what 
they did do as of today. 

Senator Hickren.Loorrr. I do not want you to speculate unduly 
without having sufficient basis, but what information do you have 
about their intentions so far as allocations for the first quarter of 
1952 are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Wiman. I take a very dim view of it, Senator. I take a very 
dim view of it. ’ 

Senator Hickrnioorer. Do you anticipate that the allocation au- 
thorities—Mr. Fleischmann’s group, which is the final authority on 
this—are planning to cut below the 578,000 tons for the first quarter 
of 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Wiman. Of course, that would be pure speculation, would it 
not, but to try to answer your question, I would say that if they did 
cut below it that would be too bad, but even if they leave it at the 
578,000 tons, it is far too little to produce what Mr. Geissler told you 
was necessary to have to produce 115 percent of implements in 1952, 
because we have already lost 100,000 tons. : 

Senator HickenLoorer. You were here yesterday, were you not ? 

Mr. Wiaan. Yes. ; ‘ 

Senator HickENLoorer. I guess I announced it yesterday, but I will 
announce it again because 1 expect to keep with it. Having gone 
through this shortage, in 1943 and 1944, as I said on the floor the other 
day, I called a midwestern governors’ conference in Des Moines for a 
couple of days on that very situation at that time because it was most 
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acute and we had farms idle. The equipment allocations were con)- 
pletely unrealistic at that time. Even the materials that were avail- 
able were unrealistically allocated. 

We had a list of allocations there that were startling to anybody whi 
knew anything about the farming business. 

I am completely zealous—I am not more interested in keeping your 
factory open than any other factory. That is not the point, but the 
farm business, not only in our State, and in the Middle West where 
it is diversified and lends itself to machinery, but all over the country 
it is becoming dependent upon labor-saving devices, or we are just not 
going to get the food, that is all there is to it, and we cannot wait until 
the growing season is on and then make allocations, build the machin- 
ery, and get the stuff out there. It must be done now. It must be 
approached realistically. I think that we have to decide, whoever 
has the authority, which at the present time is Mr. Fleischmann’s 
group, we have to decide now the relative importance of food produc. 
tion in reasonable quantities, just the same as we have to decide how 
many guns we are going to have to have and how many men in the 
armed services, and how many miles of highway we are going to build 
and how many new boxcars we build and all those things. 

I think this is the time that it has to be done and not fool along 
until next year or the year after when the supplies which evervone 
knows are decreasing, the food supplies, until they get down to the 
bottom of the barrel. I think it is vital. 

Mr. Wrman. You could not be more right. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Steel is not the only thing you use in the 
farm-machinery business, is it? 

Mr. Wimman. No, sir. 

Senator Hicken Looper. What other materials that may be called 
strategic or scarce materials are vital to your business? I know rubbe: 
is for tires and other things. 

Mr. Wrman. May I ask Mr. Boyle to answer that? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Surely. 

Mr. Boye. Senator Hickenlooper, copper is the second most i: 
portant material that we use. The requirement of the industry per 
quarter is approximately 15 million pounds. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Is it essential? Can you substitute ? 

Mr. Boye. We have done as much of that as wecan. We have done 
a considerable amount of substituting. 

Now, that compares with a total allocation of copper of 1,325 million 
pounds per quarter. That is a total allocation of copper per quarter. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Not a billion. 

Mr. Boyue. Yes, a billion. That is pounds. 

Senator HicKeNnLoorer. You said billions tons per quarter. 

Mr. Borie. No; it is pounds. 

The motor-vehicle iotinbey requires 150 million pounds per quarter. 
The electrical industry requires 150 million pounds per quarter. We 
require, as I said, 15 million pounds per quarter. Therefore, if you 
wanted to save copper and you cut out every single pound of copper 
that we use in the industry, you would only save the equivalent of a 5- 
percent cut in motor vehicles and electrical equipment. If you cut that 
5 percent you could get as much copper as you could get from closing 
down our entire industry. 
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Now, that copper is very important. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Garrett of our company is here today pleading for sufficient copper to 
run us through the fourth quarter and we are short 260,000 pounds of 
copper in our allocation. ‘There is that much copper short to go with 
the steel that we have had allocated to us. 

Senator Arken. One reason for the copper shortage is, the holding 
down of the price of the domestic producers prevents expansion of 
our domestic production. They actually allow several cents a pound 
more to foreign producers than they will permit our own domestic 
producers to » ot 

Senator HickenLoorer. Are you noticing any effect of the copper 
strike at_the moment ? 

Mr. Borie. We cannot trace our troubles back to the strike. 

Senator Hicken Loorrr. There has been a strike on / 

Mr. Boyte. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And that means no production? 

Mr. Borie. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Let me ask you this, either Mr. Wiman or 
Mr. Schmidt. It runs in my mind that in 1943 or 1944 some company 
in Waterloo, I do not know whether it was John Deere or some other 
company there, made tractors and they had a very substantial num- 
ber, up in the hundreds, of almost completely fabricated tractors 
which they could not complete because of a lack of either copper, a 
small amount, or tires, or some particular thing. Those tractors, as I 
recall, that was one of our great celebrated causes. Those tractors 
were just sitting there practically completed. Were you in Waterloo, 
Mr. Schmidt, at that time? 

Mr. Scumupr. That was the situation we were in during the last 
war. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you have another tractor company 
there 

Mr. Scumupr. In our industry we have Oliver at Charles City. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I think they had the same situation, prac- 
tically completed tractors and the farmers were crying for them but 
in the allocation system they just would not allocate them. They were 
very minute materials needed to get them out. 

Mr. Scumipr. There are tractors being shipped right now without 
critical material and are in the hands of the dealers and dealers are 
waiting for these parts to be sent to them right now. 

Mr. Borie. I might add it is going to be very much worse—I mean 
it will be worse not only for our company, but every tractor manu- 
facturer in the industry—unless we get relief in the fourth quarter 
on copper. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Does your company have much contact 
with the type of material Mr. Butler testified about yesterday, that 
is, the farm hardware and the farm gadgetry manufacturing, do you 
make much of that? 

Mr. Wiman. We make a small quantity of that stuff, Senator, that 
is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Now, in your experience, do you find that 
these manufacturers of; let us say, specialty items for the farm, such 
as Mr. Butler’s company makes and, for instance, Joe Clay over at 
Cedar Falls and those fellows make that are very essential, do you 
find they are having tremendous difficulty ? 
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Mr. Wiman. Indeed I do, and there is present in the room, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Roberts of S. L. Allen Co., who make the Planet Junior 
line. He can tell that story. There is a very, very grave difficulty 
and we have had difficulty ourselves. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We have a company which makes those in 
Cedar Rapids and they seem to be in a state of desperation in keeping 
their focar earch going even on a reduced scale. 

Mr. Wian. That is right. 

Senator Hicken Looper. May I ask you this: If the reduction of 
allocations of steel to the farm machinery business of all kinds con- 
tinues, even at the level of the fourth quarter of this year, or at a re- 
duced level—perhaps you testified to this—what effect do you think 
that will have on the amount, percentagewise, of farm machinery 
available for next year’s harvest ? 

Mr. Wraan. I am certain it will be in direct proportion to the 
amount of steel and other controlled materials allocated to us. Namely, 
we should get 688,000 tons—that is easy to remember—let us call it 
700,000 tons. If they cut us 100,000 tons we are cut by one-seventh and 
if it continues each quarter our cut is one-seventh all the way through. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. There is one other field of inquiry that | 
think you can testify to with expert knowledge. I think you will recall, 
and all of us do who were interested in production during the years of 
1943 and 1944 and so on, when you cannot get something—I mean 
if you need a new combine or if you need a new corn picker or some- 
thing of that kind, a baler—when you cannot get it you do the best you 
can and sometimes you have to go to hand labor, that is true. But 
other times they cannibalize old machines and put patch on patch and 
so on. 

At the present time about what rate of replacement exists in your 
more or less complicated farm machinery‘ 1 do not mean plows and 
harrows and things of that kind which have an indefinite life, I pre- 
sume, but your corn pickers, your balers, your combines, your loaders 
and all those things that are somewhat complicated and have moving 
machinery that breaks down and has to be fixed. What is the turn-over 
on that, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Wiman. Tractors, 7 to 10 years useful life; combines, 5 to 10 
years, depending on where you are. In Indiana with a small acreage 
or in North Dakota with a terriflic acreage, that is. 

Cotton pickers depreciation, Senator Eastland, would be very high. 
I do not think they last very long. Hay balers, about 5 years or 7 
years. Plows, 20 years. Harrows, 20 years. 

Senator HickenLoorer. My point is this: Beginning in 1945, when 
we began to see a little opening up and people could buy, we then will 
be getting into the period in about 1952 or 1953 where the machinery 
purchased in 1945 or 1946, and depending on the way the farmer takes 
care of it—that has a lot to do with the life of these machines—we will 
be beginning to come into the period where all of that equipment is 
either obsolete or worn out; not all of it. I mean your equipment like 
plows and harrows and things of that kind do not become obsolete 
necessarily, but we will be going into the period where all of that 
machinery will have to be replaced ,in addition to the added use that 
has a normal demand. 

Mr. Wiman. And the added use to replace the labor that goes off 
the farm. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. At the present time the farmer may have 
one tractor and it may not be quite enough for his use. He may 
want a second tractor and under certain circumstances he possibly 
could get along with the one by careful handling and so on, but now 
he may buy a second one. * 

It seems that in about 1952 to 1953 all the equipment that came off 
ihe lines in 1945, to say nothing of the old equipment that has been 
patched up during the war and prior to the war, will simply have to 
replaced. 

Is that a reasonable assumption ? 

Mr. Wrman. That is absolutely right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. So if we are going to get ready to replace 
this equipment that is wearing out, we better be starting now. 

Mr. Woman. Yes, sir: and, Senator, might I add that if you want 
to increase your production on the farm without bringing in more 
acres—and Mr. Geissler yesterday testified there were not many more 
acres that could be brought in—the only way to do it is in timeliness 
of operation. You can plant your corn with a two-row horse-drawn 
planter, but if you go in with a four-rew tractor-drawn planter and 
plant at 5 miles an hour, you can get your corn in by an optimum 
date and every farmer in the United States knows that there are 1 or 
2 or 3 days that is the best time to put that corn in, so it will germi- 
nate properly and will be early enough so that it will not be caught 
by frost at the end. 

In putting in cotton, that would be true, too. Sometimes you have 
io plant and replant, do you not, sir? 

Senator EasrLanp. Three or four times. 

Mr. Wiman. If you do not have the labor you have to have the 
machines to do it with. If you want to increase production of food 
and fiber, it 1s necessary to have those proper implements. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I feel that one of the great difficulties we 
have in the Government allocation agencies—this is not true in the 
Department of Agriculture; they fully realize this—but the people 
who can sign the orders for these things still have not been educated 
to the point of realizing that food and fiber just does not grow and 
you cannot go out singing happily in the afternoon and glean it and 
pile it up and have it there. 

It is a scientific business of very great detail and it requires not 
only labor-saving equipment, but it requires a high degree of intelli- 
cence and management to get this food out in the quantities that we 
want. 

I have the feeling, in talking to people from other Departments, 
ihat everybody is happy on the farm and all you have to do is go out 
in the spring and scatter a little feed around and go to the movies 
during the summer and once in a while the grain gets ripe and you 
go out with a wagon and bring it in and that is all there is to it. 

I think probably we here on the Hill ought to devote a little more 
time—at least those of us coming from the agricultural areas—in 
trying to convince some of these Pennsylvania Avenue farmers that 
there is something more to farming than just letting nature and the 
sun and the rain and the seasons take care of it. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hickenvoorer. I am probably a little extravagant in that 
statement, but there is still too much of that sentiment going on i) 
officialdom outside, especially among people who have had no rea! 
experience in the farm areas, with what it takes to raise a bushel of 
corn or what it takes to raise a pound of beef or a pound of pork, 
and all the rest of the foodstuffs that we have to raise. 

They still have not apparently realized that it is one of the most 
highly scientific businesses outside of your physical sciences; for 
instance, that there is; that it is no longer the harbor or the haven of 
someone who is a misfit or who cannot make a living any place else. 
It requires not only equipment, but requires a high degree of ski|! 
and good business judgment. All those things enter into it. 

Mr. Wraan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the Senator has brought out so ably the 
points that he has. 

As I look at you four gentlemen here, and know your knowledge of 
the farm, let me theorize for half a minute on government. 

We studied it in college and you gentlemen are putting it in prac- 
tice. There are the legislative, judicial, and the executive. Okay, 
you are the legislative. In my humble opinion the executive people 
do not realize what Senator Hickenlooper just said. You gentlemen 
do. It is my thought that you have the power and the ability to 
stand bet ween the American farmer and the “the Pennsylvania Avenue 
farmers” and to see to it that the real farmer gets enough implements 
to produce the food and fiber goals. 

Gentlemen, if you do not do it, I do not think it is going to be done 
and I do not know how else to do it. 

The Cuarrman. All we do is pass the laws and the executive exe 
cutes them. We have to spell out in each bill we pass how much Jol, 
Deere will have to get and how much various others will get. It would 
be impossible. We have to depend to some degree on the executive to 
carry out the laws we enact. 

Senator Hicken.toorer. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this? I feel 
rather keenly about this. I saw it operate at one time in an emergenc) 
and I do not want to see us get into that same situation again. 

Many people think that Iowa is mainly an agricultural State. | 
will call your attention to the fact that the value of our manufactured 
products of all kinds in Iowa substantially exceeds the great value 
our agricultural production. People do not realize that. 

There is hardly a county seat down in our 99 counties in Towa that 
does not make some little gadget that the farmer can use. Our Stat: 
is completely filled with small factories. Maybe they will only employ 
5 or 10 people. Maybe they will employ 100, but all over our State the 
farmers depend upon that. 

Now, they do not depend on John Deere. They will buy tractors 
from John Deere in Moline and the rest of the people, that is true, but 
the farmers run their business at least as much on the small, specialize 
things that are made by, I suppose, 75 small factories in our State, 
owned by one man sometimes, where he employs a few people. It 
may be a little corporation. Those are the ones who keep the farmer 
going day by day. 

If something breaks down, he does not run to John Deere to get it 
fixed or he does not run to John Deere to get a tool; he runs to the 
fellow who makes the little things in about 75 percent of his operation. 
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‘Those are the fellows, as well as your major heavy machinery manu- 
facturers, those are the fellows who are being threatened with prac- 
tical extinction here insofar as keeping up their employment is con- 
cerned, 

John Deere may be able to go along for a long time and take losses. 
I do not know what their financial situation is. 

Mr. Wroan. We can convert to war. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. That is right, but the little fellows all over 
the State of Lowa, and I am sure it is the same in Indiana, Illinois, 
largely in eastern Nebraska and eastern Missouri, those are the fel- 
lows, 1f they get chopped off to 75 percent of their normal operation 
or 50 percent of their normal operation, they are broke and have to 
close up. They will close up because they lose more than they can 
stand. 

[ am not attempting to argue their case just to keep their businesses 
going, but those beau have to go or your efficiency on the farm 
and the increased production will not occur. That is all. 

Mr. Wiman. Their steel has to come out of that 688,000 tons. They 
get their steel from the Farm Equipment Division. 

The Cuarrman. Even after our steel is allocated, we do not seem to 
be able to distribute it am You have a lot of pigs in the busi- 
ness; you have a lot of black marketeers. I think what we should do 
here is to try to eliminate that. We have had a lot of examples set 
here—not for the record, but I have heard of a lot of these fellows 
who go out and somehow they get next to the steel producer and in- 
stead of letting that steel go through legitimate channels, it goes 
through illegitimate channels and the prices are sometimes doubled 
and tripled. 

There are any number of examples of that kind. I think Congress 
might do well to direct laws toward that scum of the earth. That is 
all those people are. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question 
that Mr. Wiman might have some information on. I do not know. 

It has been reported to me two or three times. This is in the nature 
of rumor. I could not put my finger on a single instance, certainly. 
It has been reported to me that there are in various cities in the 
United States—and if this exists in several cities and other locali- 
ties, it probably exists in most of them—that there are any number 
of warehouses that for some mysterious reason are stacked to the 
eaves with steel that just is not moving. 

The Cuatrman. Those might be the pigs in the business who pro- 
vide for years ahead and months ahead. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Are you aware definitely of any such ware- 
house situation ¢ 

Mr. Wraan. I would rather have Mr. Boyle, our purchasing vice 
president, answer that. 

Mr. Borie. Senator Hickenlooper, I know nothing about that. I 
have no knowledge of that. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I do not want to make this statement posi- 
tively, but my recollection is that this man said there were three large 
warehouses in St. Louis, for instance, that were, to his knowledge, 
full of steel, just stored there. He mentioned one other town and I 
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cannot recall now which one it was, but I wondered if you knew o| 
any extensive storage of steel on the part of anybody like that. 

Mr. Wiaan. I do not. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. I presume if you knew about that you would re 
port it, would you not? 

Mr. Wiman. Surely. 

The Cuarmman. I hope so because unless the trade polices itself, 
we cannot do much to help them. 

Mr. Wraan. That is mght. I listened with great interest to Mr. 
Butler’s testimony yesterday and I thought over it last night about 
branding steel at the source. 

We brand our machines. If we have a bum machine, we catch it 
in the neck. I do not know why the steel fellow should not. 

The Cuatrman. I made that suggestion here yesterday and I do 
not know why that would not be a good idea. 

Mr. Wraan. It might help for the long pull, but it will not help 
for this October 15 deadline. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. We expect to have Mr. Fleiseh- 
mann, the Administrator of the Defense Production Administration, 
here tomorrow and we will try to examine him on questions that have 
been raised here. 

Mr. Wraan. Mr. Chairman, we have gone to him and gone to him 
and gone to him and we now are coming to you. 

As I see it, you are the court of last resort. 

As I said before you got here, I was in the War Production Board 
in the Second World War and I know that the War Production 
Board was more afraid of “the Hill” than they were of the Japs and 
the Germans. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wiman. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Ritchie present ¢ 

Mr. Ritchie, you may proceed. Give your name in full for the 
record and please identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF L. T. RITCHIE, VICE PRESIDENT, MERCHANDISING 
SERVICES, MASSEY-HARRIS CO., RACINE, WIS. 


Mr. Rrreure. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Committee 
for Agriculture and Forestry, I am L. T. Ritchie, vice president in 
charge of merchandising services of the Massey-Harris Co. of Racine, 
Wis. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we are very pleased 
and feel privileged to have this opportunity to talk to you briefly 
about our situation, the kind of production problems we are going to 
have under material allocation, and I crave your indulgence because 
I want to use a prepared statement here, and I will be reading it. I 
may be a little too fast. Stop me if you care to. 

The Cuamman. We are proud to have you, sir, and you may pro- 
ceed in your own way. 

Do you mind interruptions ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcnte. Not a bit. 

Massey-Harris Co. is a supplier of tractors and similar tools. 

Now that fourth quarter production is imminent, we cannot help 
but be very disturbed because the materials which have been allocated 
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to us are going to force that production below any quarter for the past 
3 years. 

The Cuairman. To what extent? 

Mr. Rrrcente. Substantially. We will be 15 percent below anything 
we have done in the last 3 years. Any comparable quarter, and very 
much below our present schedules, which we think is interpretation 
of the demand. 

The Cuamman. How much above your production have you been 
in the last 3 years ? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. About 12 or 14 percent. 

The Cuatmrman. Above? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, for the first half of 1951. 

The CHamman. At the present time for the fourth quarter what 
are you ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcente. We will be about 35 percent below our 1951 schedule, 
the schedule we would have had, had we no controls. 

The Cuarrman. I was trying to compare it to 1950. 

Mr. Rrreute. It will be 20 percent below 1950. 

The Cuarmay. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Rircuie. We feel that at a time like this, the production of food 
and fiber must be kept to a high level. We think it is no more than 
ordinary good business for us, or any other company in the industry, 
to have to know pretty well what is the need of the farmer for good 
equipment. 

We feel we cannot do a good job with the present material alloca- 
tion that we have and we are not going to be able to help the farmer 
as much as he should be helped if he is going to meet those food 
and fiber goals and those goals are already set, as we know all about, 
by USDA. 

Our particular function in our company is to control scheduling 
of production and control inventories so that we close each year with 
a reasonable percentage of annual sales turn-over. 

I have to know about lead times, I have to know how much time is 
required to produce goods, see that they are scheduled and produced 
in time and we must see that that production is not too late and do all 
we can to see that it is not too little. 

We think that we are pretty close to the farmer and a sound reason 
for that is that many of us are farmers. We react in the same way. 
When the sun begins to shine on the back of our neck in the spring 
and we know the season is here, it is time to put the crop in the 
ground and take care of it and we cannot do that without good 
equipment. 

I said briefly that our steel allocation for the fourth quarter is 
roughly 65 percent of our application. Our application was set up 
on the basis of the schedules we would make had we no controls. In 
other words our schedule was our interpretation of the true demand. 

We think that the production that will be permitted under the 
fourth quarter allocation will fall far short of that demand and there- 
fore we will not meet the farmers’ needs. We will have several other 
headaches along the way which I will point out. The factors which I 
shall outline will show that our company, Massey-Harris, is par- 
ticularly hard hit by the present allocations and they really work 
a hardship on us. 
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The CHarrmMan. Will you kindly tell us how much your application 
for the fourth quarter was over previous quarters of this year. 

Mr. Rrrente. Twelve or fourteen percent. It was the same kind 
of schedule that we had in the first half of 1951. There was no othe 
basis upon which to make application. 

The Cuatrman. But you have increased it as you just said. 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes; 1951 was greater with us than 1950. 

The Cuarrman. And your fourth quarter was over the first, second, 
and third quarter of 1951. 

Mr. Rrrcute. No, it wasthe same. We continued our fourth-quart: 
application. It was made on the same basis as the first half, and the 
first three quarters, I should say, of 1951. Exactly the same rate. Th 
tonnage consumption would have been within peanuts of one anothe: 

The Cuarrman. I cannot understand your percentage figure here 
then, that the fourth quarter will be roughly 65 percent of your ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Rrrente. You see, 12 to 14 percent above 1950 would have made 
us, say 112 or 114 percent of 1950, so that now being reduced by the 
allocation te 35 percent less than that, we are down to about 20 per 
cent less than 1950. 

Our 1952 production, as I see it, will hustle it to make 78 to 80 
percent of 1950. 

The Cuarmrman. So that you would be 80 percent then of 50, and 
65 percent of 1951? 

Mr. Rrrenre. That is right. 

Now we think there is a very important thing to look at in repair 
parts. Everyone will agree that repair parts are needed and vital to 
the upkeep of every machine that is now in the field. We have seen the 
repair part demand go up by 40 percent. We think that is an indica- 
tion of what is going to happen in the future. We have some proof 
of the trend. 

We feel too that farmers are not yet really buying repairs in the 
volume that they will, once farm equipment production is forced 
down by 20 or 25 or 30 or 35 percent. 

At that time we predict that we will really begin to hear com- 
plaints about machines being held up in the fields. 

We consider that our first obligation is to provide parts for mach- 
ines in the fields. We think it is going to be extremely difficult under 
the present allocation to keep repair parts stocked adequately at 
branches and dealerships so as to be sure that no farmers are held 
up due to lack of parts. 

I said we have seen substantially increased demand for repairs this 
year, and 1952 orders are flowing in right now at a rate that indicates 
a further increase. 

We are all familiar with what happened in the last war when there 
was a shortage of repair parts. We would very much dislike to see 
that kind of thing happen again. 

Second, we also experience a very great demand for machines 
which we cannot meet. We have been sold out for weeks and weeks 
of all our large self-propelled combines. Our corn pickers are short. 
They will all be sold. We have already had to cut production of 
those during the third quarter by virtue of allocations, and our dealers 
and customers are asking for more big tractors than we can build. All 
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summer we have been short of mowers, rakes, hay balers, and other 
tools. 

We know that we have no inventory of these machines that is worth 
mentioning. Our inventory in the over-all is lower than it was a year 
ago. We feel that our inventory at the end of this year will be lower 
than normal. We make a check of this every 30 days, and are deter- 
mined by the estimated final sales furnished to us every 2 weeks and 
I recap it every 30 days, and we know that our inventory is lower 
than it was. 

There has been a lot said across the Nation in these last few weeks 
about inventory of goods in dealers’ hands. We would like to ask, 
“Who is qualified to judge inventory in dealers’ hands? Who knows 
how much goods a dealer should have?” I do not think we can tell 
unless we make some surveys. I am glad to see that Mr. Wyman’s 
company has made a very complete survey so he knows exactly what 
his inventory position is. We have made surveys. Just a week ago 
last Monday I stopped at one of our own dealerships—and this is 
just an example of what can happen—and I saw five new tractors 
in that dealer’s yard. I talked to him about it. He said, “No; they are 
all sold. 1 am going to order a new carload tomorrow morning.” 

As I was there for 2 hours this morning, two of those tractors 
went out. I made it my business to check since and I found that 
the other three have been delivered. 

It is hard to judge inventory. 

We submit that it is impossible to do so unless we know all the 
facts. In our business it is just no more than ordinary good business 
to know these facts. We have to know them. We cannot do a good 
job in management unless we do know them. 

There is another point that should be taken into consideration. 
Today the dealer has moved his place of business to the edge of town 
so he can have room to display goods. The public sees his equipment. 
All of it. The equipment is larger than it used to be. It attracts 
attention. And to anyone driving by it may appear to be a large 
su ply. 

‘e submit that we have no abnormal inventory of farm equipment 
and that farmers are dependent on our fall and winter production 
of plowing and planting and cultivating equipment. There will not 
be enough equipment on the basis of the present allocations and 
farmers, we think, will be letting us know abiet it definitely before 
the spring season is over. 

Now, there are some things about our company that are a little 
different than some others. I would just like to present a few facts 
for you about it so that you can examine the growth factor in our 
business. We have been a steadily expanding company with sales 
increasing each year. In 1950 we increased 10.9 percent in spite of 
the fact that the Department of Commerce figures reported the indus- 
try to be down slightly. We have spent many millions in the past 
5 years for new plants and toolage and in all good faith we have 
invested heavily in the past 2 years in establishing five new branches 
across the territory. 

At the same time, and as a result of these branch establishments, 
we have installed nearly 700 new dealers who are now set up in 
their respective territories and are giving good mechanical and repair- 
part service. To do so, these people have made a substantial invest- 
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ment in repair stocks and service-shop equipment and these new 
dealers have joined the ranks of our older dealers and we now have 
across the country a very substantial increased number of sales and 
service depots. Je are prepared to service our machines from 
Florida to the Yukon. 

These new dealers are going to create a problem for us under allo- 
cation because they have to receive equipment from our reduced pro- 
duction. We cannot forget them or freeze them out. If we do, they 
will be forced out of business. They will be unable to give service 
to the customers that they have. 

At.the same time our old dealers are going to feel that they are 
entitled to a supply of goods that is in direct ratio to the supply 
they received in the base period, and sufficient to justify their invest- 
ment and their overhead. If we agreed to that, we would have noth- 
ing whatever for the new dealers and they will be completely left in 
the lurch. 

Senator Young. I know of no greater service to the farmer than 
that which the dealer provides. The dealer, as you know, has a large 
investment in repairs and in almost every single instance now he 
provides the best kind of service. No piece of farm machinery and 
particularly the combine or tractor or the more complicated farm 
machinery is given any better service than the dealer. You have to 
have repairs and an adequate supply of repairs to make that service 
possible. 

Mr. Rrrcnm. The farmer has to have help. We cannot ignore it. 
We will not survive unless we meet it and see that dealers are set 
up so they have the parts needed and so they can give the mechanical 
service needed. 

When the planting season is on, there is no time to waste. You 
have to make every minute count. We are all farmers enough to 
realize that that is true and we have to look after it. 

Senator Youne. I think that the length of service of any piece 
of machinery is greatly increased with these new modern services. 
That is particularly true of tractors and combines. 

Mr. Rircute. The life of a machine properly serviced all through 
its life can be doubled. However, it does have to have parts and it 
does have to have good service. 

Now we have made these moves in our company and they involved 
heavy investments. We did it in all good faith, and thinking that 
we could justify them by our own initiative. Now we find our 
destiny is not entirely in our hands and we may not be able to keep 
faith with these dealers and farmer customers of ours. 

There is still another way in which the present allocations work 
a hardship on our particular company and that is this: That we may 
have difficulty even being able to accomplish the 65-percent produc- 
tion that I mentioned. It is roughly 68 or 67 or 62 or whatever it 
turns out to be. That is because the growth factor which we have 
described above has made it difficult for us to get a balanced round 

of materials. That is because only a short 2 years ago, 6 or 7 years 
ago, our take of steel from steel mills, the regular mill supply, was a 
lot smaller than the tonnage requirements that we have now. There- 
fore, we are not on steel books, with a pattern, with anything like 
the kind of requirements we have now. We have been forced to 
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patronize conversion deals and buy warehouse steel. None of that 
kind of purchase leaves any kind of pattern on a steel supply book. 

During the past 5 years, steel companies have been in short supply 
most of the time, so we have been told. They have not actually wel- 
comed too much new business because they have had their own 
troubles in supplying the orders they did have. 

Therefore, in our particular case, this recent direction 3 to regulation 
1 works a real hardship because it permits the mills to allocate on an 
old-time, years-back, pattern basis. We are not in that. We are really 
in trouble, not only in getting a sufficiently large allocation but in 
being able to get the steel that is allocated to us. 

Now any company in our industry, uses a lot of good, high chemistry 
steels. It has to be good mill steel and you cannot get it just any- 
where. It has to be balanced. A balanced round is of great import- 
ance. We could easily find ourselves in a position of having steel that 
we could not use. We are not going to help the farmers of this country 
at all if we are in that kind of situation. 

We can be in the situation of wanting to build a house and having all 
the lumber, bricks, glass, and cement and could not put it together 
because we had no nails. That is just an example of the kind of situa- 
tion that we can get into. 

Not having a long-term pattern does work an additional hardship on 
our company in the matter of balancing our materials so as to make a 
complete round. 

We therefore submit our company is going to need help. It is going 
to need it fast, if we are going to do even a fair job of producing the 
implements and repair parts that the farmers are going to need right 
this very next spring. We need a larger allocation. We need help by 
way of directives to help us balance the steel that is allotted to us. 

1 am sure that every one in the industry realizes that in getting our 
allocations some 3 weeks or so before quarterly production starts, we 
are left with very, very little time in which to change specifications, 
get them accepted and get delivery in time to avoid loss of production. 

Once we lose one production day, we never get it back. It is gone 
forever. 

Our present allocations in our company will force about 700 people 
out of employment. 

The Cuarrman. How many are you employing altogether ¢ 

Mr. Rrrente. 5,300. 

The CHairman. At your factory? 

Mr. Rrrenie. Yes, sir. That is 5,300 for all plants. 

The Cuarrman. Because of this shortage of steel that you are com- 
plaining of now, have you had to lay off any of your employees up to 
now ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcure. Yes. We are all the time and from now on it will 
be worse. 

Senator East.anp. Suppose you get the steel and not the copper, 
could you produce ? 

Mr. Rrreurm. No; we will need copper; too. It must be balanced. 
Our position is exactly the same as that of Colonel Wiman. 

Senator Easttanp. How much copper ? 

Mr. Rircure. We use about 320,000 pounds. We use it mostly for 
radiators for tractors, self-propelled combines, and so forth. So far 
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we have received less than 200,000; I believe our allocation is 190,00) 
pounds. We are seriously short of copper. 

Alloy steel is another tough problem with us. 

What I have been talking about is mostly carbon steels. There 
are ailoys necessary in making good, tough gears. It is tight. We 
have not got enough alloy, yet. 

Those things are important to us. 

I come back again to this problem of the dealer because we fear 
very grevious complaints from our dealers. We are not going to 
be able to keep pace with them. With some justification, they may 
feel that we are breaking faith. 

Still more important, we are not going to be able to adequately 
service machines presently in the farmers’ hands. We think there is 
going to be a howl to high heaven before spring is over. We ask 
ourselves, who will be blamed and who should be blamed. We sub- 
mit that the industry should not, because it stands ready at any time 
to do whatever is necessary to get the goods that are necessary, once 
we are given the materials. 

We submit that the food and fiber program and the goal set by 
the United States Department of Agriculture are realistic. We watch 
these surveys. It so happens this particular survey is almost on the 
nose with our own schedules. If we had made a schedule based on 
there being no controls, it would have been practically 115 percent 
of the base period. 

Obviously my company, or any other, would not make any schedule 
without a reasonable expectancy that the goods produced by that 
schedule would be sold. 

We feel that the industry and every company in it stands ready to 
protect this country or do anything that is necessary to protect this 
country. I am sure we all feel that food and fiber will be a vital 
tool of war and it will be true this time as it has been in past wars 
that “an army marches on its stomach.” 

We wonder where all the steel is that we are told about. In this 
industry we use less than 3 percent of the Nation’s total steel output. 
We think that surely a little more can be found for farm tools and 
it would only take a little more to allow us to do a good job and pre- 
vent the farmers from protesting vigorously. We must remember 
that farmers have less help on the farm today thari they have ever had. 
They need good farm tools. They can do evens work, faster work, 
and do it more cheaply and with less help. They need these tools 
for this coming planting season because we know there are no large 
inventories upon which they can draw. We feel that this industry 
has a responsibility to supply those tools. We feel we should point 
out the possibility of a repetition of the mistakes made during the 
last war when the supply of farm a ag and repair parts was 
allowed to deteriorate to the point where food production was seri- 
ously jeopardized and steps had to be taken quickly to overcome it. 
Even then the industry was about 2 years recovering from the turmoil 
caused by having production cut too low. We were forced into 
conversion. 

Senator Younes. I do not think there was any sense to the way the 
program operated in the last war. For example, often times when 
the farmer needed a repair part for his combine, he could not run the 
combine without it. He would go to his local dealer and find no re- 
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pairs. Then in an effort to get the needed part he would start driving 
all over the country, oftentimes as much as 200 miles trying to find 
a small repair part probably worth only $2 or $3. He was not al- 
lowed tires for his car so he took his truck. He violated a rationing 
regulation but he had to do it in order to stay in business and tend to 
his aig > 

Mr. Rrreute. There was nothing else he could do. 

Senator Youne. In the end he burned up more gas and used more 
rubber, resulting in a greater loss to the war effort than if the repairs 
had been made available. 

Mr. Rircuie. That is right, and it is a religion around our place 
that we do want to supply parts. If necessary, we will stop a produc- 
tion line to do it. 

Senator Young. I think the highest priority ought to be given at all 
times to repair parts. 

Mr. Rrrcnte. There is no way to make a corn or cotton crop wait. 
They just do not wait. The season comes to plant it and the next 
season comes when it is ripe and we have to harvest it. The machin- 
ery must be there to do the job and we are ready to provide it if 
materials are made available. 

I am sure that the industry recognizes the situation and is willing 
and anxious to supply tools to match those seasons. They are no good 
in any other season. 

The CHatrman. You posed a question a while ago as to where the 
steel is. Of course, you realize that a lot of it is in the black market. 

What does your company do in order to trace this black-market 
steel where you know that it exists? 

Mr. Rircute. We cannot do’much about tracing it. We do not have 
to seek it. 

The Cuatrman. Is it offered to you? 

Mr. Rrreute. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Have you been purchasing any ¢ 

Mr. Rrrenre. Yes. We have to. 

The Cuarrman. At what price? 

Mr. Rircuim. At ridiculous prices. 

The Cuarrman. How did the price you have had to pay compare 
with the normal or current sehen 

Mr. Rrreut. Let us look at it this way: You can buy good mill steel 
for $100 to $110 to $120 a ton, depending on what it is. If you buy it 
in warehouse, it will be 30 percent higher than that. 

The Cuarrman. How much of that have you bought; do you know? 
I do not want to go too much into your business, but have you been 
assisting the Government in tracking down these black marketeers? 

Mr. Rrrente. What can we do about it? 

The Cuarmman. Report them. That is what I would do. 

Mr. Rirentre. From these two sources, from mill and warehouse, 
when we cannot obtain our needs and we get to the point where a line 
will go down the next day or the next Monday unless we get some steel, 
every day you can cash in on somebody calling and offering you some 
steel. And for that steel you may pay $200, $250, $260, $280, even 
$300 or more per ton. 

The Cuarmman. Do they furnish you with a list of it? 
Mr. Rircue. Well, they will tell you about it. It is all telephone 
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The Coamman. How is it delivered to you? 

Mr. Rrrenre. Shipped in the ordinary method. 

The Cnarmman. Using trucks? 

Mr. Rrrcure. Trucks, usually. 

The Cuamman. Railroads ¢ 

Mr. Rrrenre. Trucks, usually. Sometimes railroads. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any idea how they obtain that steel / 

Mr. Rrreute. No. 

The CHarmman. Would you mind giving us a list of those you 
bought from, not for publication, just so I can submit them to proper 
authorities ? 

Mr. Rrrenrm. Certainly. We don’t have it here but I can get it 
for you from the office. 

The Crarmman. I wish you would. I do not want to embarrass you 
but I believe unless the industry tries to help themselves to get at 
these black marketeers, it may grow worse, rather than grow better. 
As you just pointed out, we have steel production and if it is allocated 
and if it does not find its way to those to whom it is allocated, there is 
nothing Congress can do about it, except pass laws to jail the black 
marketeers and those who deal with them. 

Mr. Rrrenre. I believe, Senators, you would be doing the finest 
job and remove one of the blackest marks in this country if you could 
eliminate that problem. 

The Cuamman. You know the great trouble, Mr. Ritchie, is that it 
takes two to make a bargain. You know what I am driving at. 

Mr. Rrrenre. I know exactly what you are talking about. 

Senator Younes. I might say this, Mr. Chairman: Only a short 
while ago a small concern making combine pick-ups in North Dakota 
jwas unable to get steel and I was unable to get it for them. He 
said, “I can get it in the black market,” and he finally went there. 
It was a question of going completely out of business or going to the 
black He ery 

Mr. Rrrcente. Most manufacturers at some time or other, have some 
of the same kind of problem. I do not believe anybody is entirely 
free of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ritchie, I understand you have a plant in 
Canada. 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How do you fare there with respect to steel, copper, 
and other materials? 

Mr. Rrreur. Canada does not actually have controls as yet like we 
have them under DPA and NPA and their production is not down 
as much as ours. We feel that reductions will follow. 

Fortunately our company in Canada is in a somewhat better position 
than we are in this country or as our company is in this country. 
Basically it was an old Canadian company. We are organized in this 
country, too, but because it is an old Canadian company it has a very 
definite and long-term pattern with steel producers. They all have 
had our names on their books for years and years and years. We 
have a good pattern there. 

The CuarrmMan. How much older is that company than the one you 
have here in this country ¢ 

Mr. Rrrenre. This is a branch of the same compatiy and it is now 
106 years old. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you mean what you have in the United States ? 
Mr. Rrrente. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. When did you establish it here? 

Mr. Rrrcnre. In 1927. We were in Racine in 1927 and went into 
Batavia in 1913. 

The Cuatrman. To what extent, if any, do you bring steel from 
here to your Canadian company or vice versa / 

Mr. Rrrewre. The American Massey-Harris Co. does not do any 
of that and Canada does a little bit of it. Not very much but they 
do get some from the United States, but only through the Washington 
agency here. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean through allocation ? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes. 

The CuarMan. What does that amount to, do you know? 

Mr. Rrrcnie. I am not in a position to say, Mr. Chairman. It is 
not substantial. 

The CuarrMan. You would not be able to state percentagewise how 
much American steel and copper and other things you need to run 
your factory ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcenim. I am just guessing. It would be heavy on copper, 
maybe 50 or 60 percent. On steel, maybe 15 or 20 percent. 

The Cuarrman, You are getting that from the American suppliers ? 

Mr. Rrrenme. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And not direct ? 

Mr. Rrreute. That is part of the United States Government’s allo- 
cation to the Canadian Government, and it is handled by the steel 
controller over there. 

The Cuarrman. Do you sell all of your output in Canada or do 
you sell any in this country ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcute. Some comes over here. Some of ours goes over there. 

The Cramrman. Are there any tariff barriers of any kind? 

Mr. Rrrenm. No. 

The CaatrrMan. How does your labor market compare in Canada 
to this country ¢ 

Mr. Rrrente. In Toronto and Branford and Woodstock, where we 
have large plants, there is not very much difference. The size of the 
market is about the same, I would say, in relation to the size of the 
plants that we have there and rates are not too much different. 

The Cuarmman. Your cost of manufacture then, would you say, 
is equal or about the same ? 

Mr. Rrrente. About the same. 

The CuHatrMan. How about taxation? 

Mr. Rrreuie. Not too much difference. In some respects they are 
higher than we are here, a little bit. 

The Cuarrman. Do you sell at the same price in both countries? 

Mr. Rrreute. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Rrrente. I am very close to the end of my story, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Eastitanp. What percent of your production is exported 
to countries other than Canada? 

Mr. Rrreuie. From this country or from Canada ? 

Senator East.anp. From this country. 

Mr. Rrrente. About 12 percent. 
Senator Easritanp. What percent from Canada? 
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Mr. Rrreute. It is heavier than that. It is 30 or 35 percent. 

The Cuarmman. What is your chief export country ¢ 

Mr. Rrrenre. All of Europe, all of South Africa, all the Latin 
American countries, India, Australia, New Zealand. : 

Senator Youne. Do you mean all of Europe behind the iron 
curtain ¢ 

Mr. Rrrcure. No. Central Europe, north Africa, and all of South 
Africa. That is a long-term business with us. Massey-Harris has 
been organized in those countries for a long, long time. 

We export—I cannot name them but I know the number, there are 
78 countries to which we export. And particularly in countries such 
as South Africa and Australia and New Zealand, we operate by 
branches just the same as we do here. We know our farmers and they 
know us. It is just the same kind of an operation that we have 
in this country. 

We have two plants in England, also, one in France and one in 
Germany. 

The CHarrman. How do you obtain material for those plants? 

Mr. Rrreute. Locally. 

Senator Easrianp. Are your export prices the same as your prices 
in this country ? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, based on discounts from the same list. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rrreute. We feel that this problem has reached the point where 
it is going to take the combined effort of Congress, Government agen 
cies and our industry to do the job that is required. We would like to 
make some recommendations. We feel that the job can be done but it 
does require that we get closer together and work this thing out so 
that we get the maximum effort on the part of everybody. 

In conclusion to our report, Mr. Chairman, we submit the following 
four specific points as our recommendations: 

1. That continued quarterly reductions in allocations would shortly 
lead to an impossible situation and therefore the implement industry 
must receive larger allocations if it is to help farmers meet the food 
and fiber goals set by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

2. That allocation tickets be honored in such a way as to provide 
the balanced round of materials. 

3. That programs for the various quarters must be given us on 
a long-term planning basis. 

The Cuamman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Rircnre. That we need more time. Allocations earlier. 

The Cuarrman. How much earlier? 

Mr. Rrrconte. We have been getting them in the last two quarters 
within 3 weeks of the start of the next quarter production. 

The Cuamman. That is notice of what you are to get for the en- 
suing quarter? 

Mr. Rrrente. That is right. It ought to be 75 to 80 or 90 days. 

4. That together we must be foresighted enough to avoid the mis- 
takes we made in 1942 and 1943. 
The Cuarrman. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Ritchie. 
Mr. Rrrcuie. It has been a real pleasure to have this opportunity. 
Senator EastLtanp. If you get your steel allocation, what assurance 
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do you have that you will get the other critical materials such as cop- 
per and rubber ? 

Mr. Rirente. We could have said a great deal about that. I did 
not want to burden you, Senators, with a lot of detail. It is well 
known by the authorities who handle these allocations that they must 
balance. 

Senator Easttanp. Does the same committee handle the allocation 
of all the materials? 

Mr. Rrrcnte. Basically, yes. 

Senator Youne. You are having no trouble getting rubber supplies 
now, are you? 

Mr. Rrrente. We had great trouble earlier this year. Right now 
we are all right. 

Senator Easttanp. You have to get copper, and you have to get 
rubber. What else do you have? 

Mr. Rrrcur. Carbon steel, alloy steel, copper in its two variables, 
aluminum, and rubber. 

The Caarman. In making your applications for these various 
commodities, do you hand them to the same official ? 

Mr. Rrreuie. Yes, they goto NPA. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ler. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF MERCER LEE, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Lee. My name is Mercer Lee, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

I have seen a lot of publicity recently about the over supply of 
farm machinery. I want to say that as far as International Harvester 
Co. and their dealers are concerned, that does not prevail. 

For more than 10 years three times a year an actual count of inven- 
tories of dealers has been taken and consolidated with our inventory 
as one figure. We have quite a long record of that. We do it after 
certain seasons of use of tools. We have done it principally to see 
what we should build in the succeeding 12 months’ period. 

One of these periods of taking this dealer inventory which is an 
actual count by our men and the dealers’ men, just ended at July 25. 
Added to that, we put those tools in our own hands so we came up 
with a total of tools on hand that are available. We set that down 
against like periods of a year ago. 

Now this inventory picture of finished goods in hands of the Har- 
vester Co. and its dealers, July 25 this last year, and July 25 this year, 
shows some of the items are in less supply and some are over. I have 
some figures of comparison. 

For instance, in the farm tractors the supply is 4,000 less than the 
same period last year. Tractor cultivators, 3,000 less. 

The Cuamman. What is that due to, it is not lack of steel, is it¢ 
The allocations have been put into effect here just recently. 

Mr. Lee. I might say this, that not since 1941 have we built as much 
tools of any of our classes of goods as we could have sold or that there 
was a demand for. We have not done any selling of agricultural ma- 
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chinery since 1941, because the demand has been so great and our 


inability to build has not been equal to that. 

The CuHamman. Do you mean since 1941? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

_ The Cuamman. In other words, have you increased each year as 
time went on / 

Mr. Ler. As far as we were able to. Sometimes we have not been 
able to increase our production because of materials and sometimes 
labor difficulties. Also, our production facilities have not been suf- 
ficient to produce the quantity needed to fill the demand. 

The CHairMan. I do not want you to give away any secrets—you 
have a lot of competitors around—but would it be convenient for you 
to give us the information as to other things you manufacture. If 
you do not want to give the number, give it percentagewise, how much 
more or less the 25 inventory showed. 

Mr. Ler. I have it on all tools and I would be glad to give it to you 
on any tools you like. I just took some of the basic machines, like the 
total inventory is 4,000 less tractors, 3,000 less cultivators, 5,000 less 
grain binders. 

’ The CuarrMan. That is less than when ? 

Mr. Lee. A year ago the same period. That makes it a comparable 
figure, as I see it. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. And I presume that when you made 
your inventory of a year ago, you used that inventory as the basis 
for what you produced the following year. 

Mr. Lee. That isright. We do that all the time. 

We take this inventory and have been doing so for over 10 years, 
April 25, July 25, and October 25, of each year. We use that as a 
basis for what we will produce in the succeeding year, of those tools. 

The Cuamman. Then you produced short, then, according to that? 

Mr. Lee. We produced short for several reasons. The demand was 
greater than our ability to build through capacity and sometimes 
we did not build capacity because we did not have sufficient material 
and at other times because labor was not working. 

The CHarmman. The committee is glad to have that information and 
I would be happy to have you put that in the record because there has 
been a lot of information given out that there are too many tractors 
and too many other things. “I have heard that myself from some of the 
Government officials who, by the way, have to do with the allocation 
of steel. 

I would ask that not only your company do that, but anyone else, 
any other company who can show a situation similar to yours, should 
show a comparison with the situation a year ago. 

Mr. Lee. This will go in the record. We have not only the con- 
solidated statement but we can break it down by dealer towns where 
these products are. We have that. 

If anyone cares to question it, we can then check it back to the last 
machine. 

The Cuarmman. If you could make available to us the inventory that 
you took last July and compare it with July a year ago, I believe 
that it will assist. 

Mr. Lee. This is it, and this is on the basic machines that I am talking 


about. 
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It shows 2,700 less combines, 300 less corn pickers, 500 less pick-up 
hay balers, 50 less beet harvesters, 700 less hammer mills, 600 less 
ensilage cutters, 1,500 less stock cutters, 4,000 less cream separators. 

Now that is not all of them. I am just giving you some basic 
machines. ‘There are some tools on which there is inventory more than 
that of last year. For instance, we have 15,000 more tractor plows but 
the reason for that is, the early part of this year we had a labor diffi- 
culty in the plow beam department in our Canton, Ill. plant, in which 
we did not get that production out on these tractor plows until after 
the spring plowing season. They were shipped too late to get into 
the spring plowing season and that is the reason more are on hand 
than a year ago. 

We have 10,000 more disc harrows in stock than last year. We had 
the frames and other parts for these disc harrows but we did not have 
the blades so it was not a complete harrow. 

We have 1,100 more window harvesters than we had a year ago. 
That is because we changed the design on it and did not get it in 
production early enough to get it out for use in this year. 

We have 1,400 more milk coolers and 800 more corn shellers. That is 
minus and plus against a year ago, on some tools. 

The Cuarrman. In asking for steel for the future, I presume that 
you take into consideration that which you have as an oversupply, 
do you ? 

Mr. Lee. There was not any allocation of material until the third’ 
quarter of this year. We were in a free market up until then so we 
ilways tried to procure enough steel to produce our plant capacity. 
But, as I said earlier, at times we were unable to use our plant capacity 
because we had various labor difficulties and have not produced full 
capacity at any time since 1948, a full 12 months, due to difficulties 
related above. 

Now that is the inventory situation as of July 25 and for some reason 
during this month of September, there has been an accelerated accept- 
ance of tools. This inventory that I speak of that was taken July 25 
is less now that it was July 25. In the last 2 weeks there has seemed 
to be an acceleration on the part of the farmer in accepting out 
of season tools so our inventory is down from what it was on July 25. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent have you had to curtail operations, 
at the present time? 

Mr. Lee. Well, I will say this: We need 145,000 tons of steel to run 
our plants at capacity. If we ran them at capacity, we could sell all 
the goods. The demand is that strong. 

We received an allocation of 101,000 tons of steel in the third quarter, 
so that is 70 percent, or 30 percent less than we would have been pro- 
ducing if we had the material and labor working full time. 

We have been given an allocation of 91,000 tons of steel for the 
fourth quarter. Compared with what we would be building if we 
had the steel to produce it, that is 62 percent. 

One thing that I would like to mention and to stress what these 
other gentlemen brought out. This is an industry where, if they are 
going to get the most out of what steel they do get, they have to have 
about a 12 months’ allocation of material. 

You build tractors the year around and then you have to build 
tools for those tractors depending upon the area to which they are 
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going. It does not matter whether there is 100 or 1,000 tractors. \. 
set up in your mind what area they are going to. 

You then build planters the year around. You build your cotton 
planters first and then you build corn planters next, on the same 
facilities. 

If you only have this information on a quarterly basis, you mig) 
put all your material in cotton planters and have no corn planters, 
or vice versa. 

As Mr. Wiman brought out, you have to use the same facilities i) 
the plant for building many tools and if you do not have a 12 months 
allocation of material, then you cannot work out the best program of 
production that suits the economy the best. That is something that 
I do not think is understood outside of the implement industry. 

It does not make any difference to any continuous line of produc 
tion machines whether you have 3 months or 6 months because that 
is a repetitive item, as an example, the automobile. You build that 
same model every day and you ship it to South Carolina or ship it to 
North Dakota. When you build a cotton planter it goes around the 
edge of the United States and you cannot use that to plant corn. 

I want to stress the need of that and I would also like to stress the 
need of not only the steel that is needed but you need a complement 
of these other two controlled materials, and that is copper on alumi 


num. Steel, copper, and aluminum are the three controlled materials. 

To give you an illustration of what I am talking about, in Har. 
vesters’ agricultural machinery production, we require per quarter on 
the present allocation of steel that we are getting for the fourth 
quarter, 1,049,000 pounds of copper. Our application was returned 
giving us 585,000 pounds of copper a quarter. We have been able 


to make substitutions to the extent of 150,000 pounds and that means 
we are short over 300,000 pounds of copper to match the steel which 
has been given to us, 

We build our own radiators, for instance, for all of our tractors, 
and in the engines that go on combines, hay balers, and so on, and 
there is quite a bit of copper used in an engine, in the radiator, and 
so forth. 

We are one of the large builders of cotton pickers. We require 
80,000 pounds of aluminum for our fourth quarter cotton picker 
production. We have gotten 60,000 pounds allocation so we are short 
20,000 pounds. That means if we do not have an interim application 
acted upon favorably, then we do not build as many cotton pickers as 
we otherwise would. 

In our production we do not fabricate everything that we assemble. 
We have many small companies which we parcel pieces for fabrication. 
They are little business people. We have 5,400 agricultural machin- 
ery dealers in the United States that depend upon their source of 
supply from us. Whatever allocation is given affects them. 

I want to bring this out: Most of our production is set up on a two- 
shift basis. In other words, if we want to build 3,000 tractor mowers 
a month, we would have a two-shift operation and build about 1,800 
of them on the first shift and about 1,200 of them on the second shift. 

If this production is cut to the extent that allocation indicates it 
will be, you do not relieve any plant facility for anything else. You 
still have to keep that line there to produce what you are allowed to 
build. Do I make myself clear on that, Senator? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Ler. In other words, if we do not produce these tractor mowers, 
we cannot use that space for war work because you have to leave that 
facility set up as is. 

The way this looks now, the amount of material allocated, if it is 
not changed to the industry and if Harvester does not get a share 
according to history participation, it is going to mean the separation 
of about 5,000 employees in the next few months from the company. 

The CHarrMan. That is not so bad as it is when we consider the lack 
of machinery to the farmer. 

Do you have any factories outside of the United States ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, we have several. Three in Canada, two in 
Australia, one in Germany, one in Sweden, four in France, and two 
in England. 

The Cuairman. How does the supply in Canada compare with what 
it is here? 

Mr. Lee. It is on a comparable basis in Canada as it is here. We 
might get a little bit greater percentage of steel there than here but 
there is not a lot of difference in it. 

The Cuairman. It is short there also? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the same holds true for the other alloys? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I mean copper and so forth. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. In our Canadian plant we use very little copper. 
That is what we call an implement plant, and there is not much cop- 


per going into implements. It is in engines where your copper goes. 


The Cuamman. You have heard a Jot about the black market, and 
we have asked about it of every witness. Do you know much about it ? 

Mr. Ler. I do not look at it exactly as a black market. I look at it 
more as an excess cost than I do black market. We are paying excess 
costs for steels that we do not produce ourselves, but it is because that 
excess cost is incurred by the producer. 

I will give you an illustration. We bought some steel ingots on 
the west coast. They get the same price for those ingots out there 
as you would get in Chicago or Pittsburgh. We had to ship them to 
Chicago and turn them into billets and then ship them somewhere else 
to turn them into sheets. All that is excess cost. I do not class it as 
black market. 

The Cuatrman. Not that, but if you buy from a w: arehouse, though, 
you would not call that black market ? 

Mr. Lee. I would not call buying from a warehouse black market 
because a warehouse is necessary, both for small businesses and for 
large businesses, as I see it, because steel mill make run of sizes. We 
might only want 500 pounds of a given size, and the steel mill may 
have made 20 tons. Of course, the warehouse gets a. higher price 
than the mill. 

The CHarrMan. Do they do that in normal times? 

Mr. Lee. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Higher prices? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. As much as double and triple? 

Mr. Lee. No; not double and triple. It does not run that. 
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The Cuatrman. We have evidence here to show that it was at least 
double. 

Mr. Ler. I = not think they intended to say that warehouses 
charge double. I do not think they intended that. 

As I remember Mr. Ritchie’s testimony, he said it was about 30 
percent more than the mill price, and it runs something like 30 or 40 
percent more than the mill price, and that has always prevailed in 
the steel industry. That is not black market, as I class it. 

The Carman. Do you know of any blac k market ¢ 

Mr. Lee. Not in Harvester. We have had excess costs on steel 
because of these conditions of shipping it around to get it rolled into 
what you need. I do not class that as black market. 

The Cuarrman. What do you class as black market ? 

Mr. Ler. What I would class as black market is where a steel pro- 
ducer would sell it to somebody who was not in the business of handling 
steel or fabricating steel and then that fellow selling it to somebody 
else. That is what I would class as black market. 

We have not had any experience with that. We have not pur- 
chased any steel through that source. 

The Cuamman. You have not dealt with brokers? 

Mr. Lee. No. 

The Cuatrman. They are usually the individuals who handle it. 

Mr. Lee. We have not done that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you get any lists from people offering to sell 
you what you might need at a price a great deal more than what you 
would ordinarily pay, even from the ws arehouses ? 

Mr. Lev. Coming into the years 1945 and 1946, there was a lot of 
people—— 

The Cuairman. I am talking about the present. 

Mr. Lee. Well, I think that will explain the present. In those 
years we had many people who were not in the regular business offer- 
ing to furnish us steel and every time we traced one of those down, 
the fellow did not have it where you could look at it. He was hoping 
to use your order somewhere else to procure it and sell it to you. We 
do not pay any attention to those people now because we were not 
successful in getting anything. 

If we get such a communication now, I do not think we would pay 
any attention to it. 

The Cuarmman. You do not run them down any more? 

Mr. Lee. No. We never did get any and it was not considered 
worth while. We do everything we can to get production and will 
pay some excess costs sometimes, but not through that channel. 

The Cuamman. I think the black marketeers are prone to deal with 
little fish rather than big fish. 

Mr. Lee. I do not know. 

The Carman, Is there anything else you desire to add to what 
you have said ¢ 

Mr. Ler. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Young, have you any questions ? 

Senator Younea. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL GIRTON, PRESIDENT, GIRTON MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., MILLVILLE, PA. 


Mr. Girvon. My name is Paul Girton, president of the Girton Man- 
ufacturing Co. and one of the typical small manufacturers referred to 
earlier by one of your committee. 

I have with me Mr. John Marshall of the National Association of 
Dairy Equipment Manufacturers and Mr. George F. Rowe, of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

I am particularly happy to be invited to appear before this com- 
mittee because 1 believe your invitation to me represents a recognition 
that it is just as important to process and distribute food as it is to 
produce it on the farm. “So far as I know there is no congressional 
committee on food as such, but here we have the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry making a point of hearing testimony from 
an equipment manufacturer speaking in behalf of the need for ade- 
quate materials to process and distribute food—all food in this case 
being represented by dairy products as one major example. Offhand, 
it would seem too obvious to mention that there is no use in producing 
food unless you have the facilities to process and distribute it. Even 
though everybody accepts this in theory, it appears to be difficult to 
get this truism applied in practice by many Government officials who 
have responsibility for providing materials to secure an adequate food 
supply. We hope the committee will assist in keep Government offi- 
cials aware constantly that the production and processing and dis- 
tribution of food is an integrated network of which every part is just 
as vital as every other part; a breakdown at any point in this network 
means that the consumer—military or civilian—does not get the food, 
and it also means that the problem eventually backs up to the point 
of production, namely the farmer. When products leave the farm 
they must be handled by a vast industry which includes many thou- 
sands of plants, many millions of employees, and billions of dollars. 
The value of food as it reaches the consumer is represented about half 
by production and about half by processing and distribution. 

Government officials are willing to state for the record that the pro- 
duction, processing, and distribution of food are defense-supporting 
and therefore essential. However, there appears to be much discrep- 
ancy between such statements and the actual allotments of materials 
for food production, processing, and distribution. 

Those of use who produce the equipment and supplies for the proc- 
essing of milk and its products do not come before the committee with 
any specialized complaints or pleas in our behalf. In saying this I do 
not mean to imply that we have not had difficulties nor that we will 
not face more difficulties. We will continue to solve as many problems 
as we can by ourselves. We are using substitutions wherever possible. 
We are also exercising ingenuity and resourcefulness in conducting 
our manufacturing operations and in meeting civilian and military 
requirements. When we have special hardship cases, we exhaust every 
possibility of relief through the proper Government agencies. But ail 
along the line we do need a basic recognition of the equal essentiality 
of food processing and distribution with food production on the farm. 
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Incidentally, food processing equipment is in a much worse position 
on materials than farm machinery, which, according to the testimon, 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, reached an all-time high in the firs: 
half of this year, was at about the 1949 level in the third quarter. 
and is expected to be cut in the fourth quarter to only about 80 perce 
of the 1949 level. Controlled materials allotted for food processing 
equipment in the fourth quarter of this year are only about half the 
amounts used on the average during a similar period in the 3 years 
in 1948, 1949, and 1950. Further we are advised that the critica! 
materials allotted to take care of food processing will go down rather 
than up during the first three quarters of 1952. This kind of outlook 
brings up the crucial question of lead time, which we seem to have 
difficulty in getting recognized in actual allocations practice although 
nearly everyone will concede the point in theory. If today a vital 
piece of equipment in a dairy plant breaks down beyond repair, it 
is simply not possible for the plant manager to call up a supplier and 
have another delivered the next day. Dairy processing equipment 
is made on a semicustom basis, and large stocks of finished machines 
cannot at any time be held in inventory as they may be in mass pro- 
duction, standardized item industries. The dairy plant manager 
must anticipate his needs for equipment and place his orders normally 
2 to 4 or 5 months in advance; the equipper-and-supplier in turn must 
make up his production schedules and place his orders for the mate- 
rials with which to do the manufacturing; there must be some assur- 
ance that all the required materials will actually be available to him 
before he can start making the piece of equipment. 

Lead time in our industry varies of course with the type of equip- 
ment involved. In general lead time is being greatly lengthened 
because of uncertainties as to whether materials actually will be forth- 
coming. The normal 2 to 4 or 5 months’ period before receipt of 
order and delivery of machine is already becoming 6 to 12 months. 
Sometimes the uncertainties involving materials are due to not know- 
ing soon enough what a final NPA allotment will be; sometimes they 
are due to inability to obtain acceptance of an order placed in accord- 
ance with an NPA allotment, from an overbooked steel or copper or 
aluminum mill; sometimes a general uncertainty is aggravated by 
final lack of just one small but vital piece of material or a single 
component without which a large piece of equipment cannot be com- 
pleted. It is a most fundamental fact that actions taken today by 
the agencies that control critical materials will determine whether or 
not it will be possible 6 or 9 or 12 months hence to process and dis- 
tribute milk and other foods. 

It would seem that there should be no difficulty in persuading Gov- 
ernment officials that the factor of lead time in the production of all 
food processing and food distributing equipment must always be taken 
into consideration. And yet we are sure that lead time is not real- 
istically being considered when we hear in the Government statements 
that there is no foreseeable danger in food supply because dairy plants 
are not reported as having to close down or unprocessed milk to be 
dumped in the ditch or the gutter. 

The final point that I would emphasize is the depressing outlook 
for the next 6, 9, or 12 months for controlled materials. As you 
know, the Controlled Materials Plan was put into effect gradually 
beginning July 1 of this year. Controls orders are issued every day, 
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and it appears that critical materials will not really be under full 
control until after the first of the year. So far our particular industry 
has been able to get along reasonably well. Now, however, the woe | 
changes as our allotments for each quarter are progressively lowered. 
The contrast between recent past and immediate future is due to a 
number of hard-boiled facts : 

1. One is that tremendous quantities of critical materials were 
brought up before the Controlled Materials Plan was put into opera- 
tion. 

The CHAtrman. In that connection, with the purchases made to be 
delivered in the future, or was it commodities and steel already pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Girton. I think it was both. 

And I gather from both industry and Government reports that very 
considerable quantities of critical materials are still being used up 
now by industries that cannot from the national viewpoint be con- 
sidered as essential as those in the production, processing, and distri- 
bution of food. Members of this committee are no doubt much better 
acquainted than 1 am with the types of uses that have been and still 
are eating up large quantities of critical materials without adequate 
justification of essentiality. 

2. Another inescapable fact is that the direct defense program is 
not step by step moving into the mass-production stage. We are told 
from all sides repeatedly that the amount of critical materials to be 
required for military use will continue to increase for a considerable 
time, irrespective of international developments. No _ patrioatic 
American wants to take away from the military any materials that 
are essential to complete its program, but the increasing “take” of 
critical materials by the military is a fact that must be considered in 
determining how the remainder of our critical materials are to be 
divided up among civilian users. We hope that the Government 
officials who have to make these decisions will—in practice as well 
as in theory—discriminate sharply between uses of critical materials 
that are really essential and those which only speciously claim to be 
essential. Judgments that are made by Government officials are now 
a matter of life and death to industries in the food field because we 
are entirely dependent upon the allotments of critical materials 
granted to us by the controls agencies. 

In closing I would like to highlight the points which I have been 
trying to bring out, namely: 

Point 1. The production, processing, and distribution of food is a 
complex and integrated system in which every essential part is just 
as important as every other part, and the total minimum requirements 
of which are defense-supporting and indispensable to the functioning 
of our Military Establishments, defense production operations, and 
the fundamentals of our civilian life. 

Point 2. Taking the dairy industry as an example of the food field 
generally, we are confronted with realities of lead time which must 
be taken into consideration by Government officials if we are to con- 
tinue to make available the minimum amounts of equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to see that the foodstuffs produced are also processed 
and distributed so that they reach the consumer, whether he is a 
soldier or a civilian. 
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Point 3. Intensified materials shortages and a tightening of con- 
trols make it much more imperative in the future than has been the 
case in the past that Government officials translate into daily program 
operations the principle that the production, processing, and distribu- 
tion of food be accorded a priority status immediately after the very 
essential requirements of our direct military program. 

Gentlemen, speaking as a manufacturer of dairy processing equip- 
ment and also in behalf of food processing and distribution equipment 
generally, I think I can say in all earnestness that we are here today in 
the public interest, not merely our own. We hope that this committee 
will continue its highly effective and greatly appreciated work of 
keeping Government agencies alert to the ever -present need of main 
taining the Nation’s lifeline of food. 

The Cuatrrman. To what extent did you have to curtail production 
because of lack of steel, copper, and other essential materials? 

Mr. Grrron. Our production has been curtailed about 80 percent of 
what we are considering a base period, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

The Cuarrman. Have you made an inventory, as have others, of the 
equipment that you have on hand for distribution, in contrast to a 
similar paver of last year? 

Mr. Grirron. At no time is there any appreciable amount of dairy 
processing or as far as I would know other food processing equipment 
in inventory. 

Dairy processing equipment is largely custom made. <A pasteurizer 
is a certain product but it has certain variations that are made to order. 

The Cuarmman. That is what you mentioned in your very fine 
statement. 

Senator Youne. These are some figures I received from a farmer in 
North Dakota, whom I met while I was out there recently, showing 
the terrific discount as a result of the poor weather there and the 
shortage of machinery. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[From the Cargill Market Letter, Minneapolis, Minn., September 19, 1951] 


The following are some sales of low-grade durum which were sold on the Mpls. 
Grain Exchange today. 


SG HAD 5s .5 mt. | 27 dmg. 10.90 prot. 
SG AD 58. ¢ 4.8 mt. musty 10.40 prot. 
SG Dur. 58. 6 3.8 mt. 23 dmg. 10.80 prot. 
3 Dur. 90. 5.8 mt. 5 dmg. 11.00 prot. 
SG Dur. 5s .4 mt. 23 dmg. 13.30 prot. 
SG Dur. 58. 8 mt. 9 dmg. It. smut 10.50 prot. 


' 





The Cuatrrman. Mr. Noble. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. NOBLE, NATIONAL RETAIL FARM 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Noster. My name is W. R. Noble, representing the National 
Retail Farm Equipment Association. 

The National Retail Farm Equipment Association is composed of 
more than 17,000 farm equipment retailers located in rural communi- 
ties throughout the United States. The membership includes dealers 
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located in every State and every sizable agricultural area of the Nation 
is covered by their service. 

The farm equipment retailer, as all of the members of this com- 
mittee are aware, sells and services farm machinery and equipment 
for the farmers in his local trade territory. He must keep in stock 
a supply of new machines, attachments, and repair parts necessary to 
render immediate service to farmers. He must also maintain a re- 
pair shop adequate to make immediate repairs on machinery partic- 
ularly during planting and harvesting seasons. He is of course in 
touch daily with farmers and tries to keep currently informed as to 
their machinery needs. 

We remind the committee that the agriculture of the Nation has 
become almost completely mechanized. This means, of course, that 
the farm equipment industry must keep a continuous flow of ma- 
chinery, attachments, and repair parts moving to the farm level to 
keep the agricultural plant in continuous operation. As crop goals 
are increased, the supply of machinery must be stepped up. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture made the following report in the September 
issue of its monthly publication, the Agricultural Situation: 

The Nation’s farmers will need about 15 percent more farm equipment in 1951 
than they did in 1949. This is based on a recent survey made by the Production 
and Marketing Administration in about 3,000 counties. High on the list of 
needs are heavy wheel tractors, manure spreaders, tractor cultivators, field crop 
sprayers and dusters, beet harvesters, field and forage harvesters, cotton pickers 
and strippers, side delivery rakes, pick-up wire and twine balers, and irrigation 
equipment. 

This report made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
confirms the results of a survey taken during the past 30 days from 
the entire membership of this organization. Our questionnaires were 
mailed directly to each of our more than 17,000 dealer members. We 
have received more than 7,000 replies. The results confirm the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimate that farmers will require, during 
the next 12 months, at least 15 percent more farm equipment than they 
did in 1949. 

In this survey, the dealers were asked to compare their present in- 
ventories with their inventory of a year ago. About 47 percent stated 
that their inventory was above that of a year ago, 36 percent reported 
an inventory less than that of a year ago, and 17 perecent stated that 
their inventory was about the same asa yearago. Of those reporting 
a higher inventory than a year ago, the average increase is 20 percent. 
For those reporting a lower inventory, the decline varied from 5 to 50 
percent with an average decrease in inventory of about 25 percent. 

To summarize the inventory situation at the dealers’ level at the 
present time, we find that about half of the dealers have an adequate 
inventory to service their farmers on a satisfactory basis. About half 
of the dealers, on the other hand, need an increase in the rate of flow 
of machinery to continue to render adequate service. On the average, 
inventories are about the same as a year ago. 

In this setting, the farm equipment dealers of the Nation view with 
alarm the recent actions of the National Production Authority cutting 
back the rate of production of farm machinery and equipment. We 
learned during the last war, that the rate of production and deliveries 
‘an be quickly reduced but that it takes a long time to bring produc- 
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tion back up to a level adequate to fill the needs of food and fiber p:., 
duction. 

To indicate just how serious the cut-backs in production will he. 
we quote to you from a letter dated August 10, 1951, to the Admin: 
trators of the National Production Authority from Mr. J. L. M 
Caffrey, president of International Harvester Co., relative to the 
present production outlook for that company : 


Now, as to the effect that the recent allocation of steel and other metals wi 
have on the International Harvester Co--and I asume a similar effect will |. 
had on other manufacturers—lI should like to explain just what the final result. 
in production will be. In the case of the International Harvester Co., it take 
145,000 tons of steel and other metals to match this steel in production to rm 
full capacity for one quarter. In the third quarter of this year, as per instrix 
tions from NPA, our company applied for 116,771 tons of steel. The allotment 
on CMP 4-B’s was 101,551 tons, 87 percent of the quantity applied for or a 
shortage of 15,220 tons. 

In order to make up some of this shortage in allocation, steel and steel pro:! 
ducts were used from our own inventories and from those of our suppliers up 
to 18,000 tons, making the total use of steel in production in the third quarte: 
119,551 tons. For the fourth quarter, according to NPA instructions, we applied 
for 122,232 tons ond the allocation on CMP 4—B’'s was 71,086 tons or 58 percent 
a shortage from the requested allotment of 51,146 tons. 

Since we understand that the full allocation on the CMP 4—B’s has not vet 
been granted our industry, we are told we can expect a total of 81,241 tons unde: 
the presefit allocation regulations. This means a reduction for the fourth quar 
ter as against the third quarter of steel actually used from the CMP 4-B 
allocations and out of inventories of 38,510 tons. So, the production of complete 
machines and repair parts in the fourth quarter, considering the full allocation 
of steel and other metals up to 81,241 tons, will be reduced 32 percent from the 
third quarter, or a reduction of about 44 percent from full capacity. Inventories 
are no longer available te supplement this allocation. 

If this sort of a reduction in allocation of steel and other metals to the farm 
equipment industry is necessary for the proper rearmament program and for 
the protection of this Nation as a whole, then the Harvester Co. and others in 
the farm equipment industry can have no serious objection. However, if the food 
and fiber goals which have been set by the Department of Agriculture are to be 
met, and are to be considered just as necessary to the defense of our country as 
military equipment, then I can say to you very frankly that with this reduction 
in production of farm machinery and repair parts the food and fiber goals can 
not be met. I do think that before it is too late something should be done to 
increase allocations for the production of farm machinery if sufficient food and 
fiber is to be provided. 

We have checked with other companies producing farm machinery 
and equipment and find that their production .is being reduced in 
about the same proportion. We point out to you that these reductions 
are coming at a time when manpower on farms is lower than it has 
ever been in modern times. It comes also at a time when the United 
States Department of Agriculture is asking farmers to increase food 
and fiber production. 

It is the decided opinion of the members of the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association that unless production is restored imme- 
diately to the level recommended by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and retained at that level, there will be a serious shortage 
of farm machinery, attachments, and repair parts that will begin to 
have a damaging effect on the Nation’s agriculture by spring of this 
next year. If this situation is allowed to continue until spring, the 
1952 crop year will be seriously impeded as action at that time will be 
too late for real benefit to farmers in 1952. This same fear is shared 
by others close to the farm situation. We have submitted as an at- 
tachment to this statement a reprint from the September 19, 1951, 
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issue of the Des Moines Register setting forth the views of J. S. Russell, 
farm editor of the Register. I believe you will find that statement 
interesting and informative. 

I would like to point out the main purpose of our statement. 

As I say, we have more than 17,000 retail companies in our organ- 
ization. ‘These are the farm-equipment dealers who sell and service 
the machinery that is manufactured by these companies that you heard 
from earlier in the morning. 

Because of statements from several sources during recent weeks 
about excessive inventories, we took a survey of our entire 17,000 
members throughout the United States. 

Now, bear in mind this survey was taken right down at the dealer 
level. Seventeen thousand questionnaires were sent out to these deal- 
ers. We received replies back from 7,000 dealers, which we think is a 
very good return. 

Before I give you the results of that survey, I would like to refer to 
a survey taken by the United States Department of Agriculture. I 
refer you to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics Agricultural Sit- 
uation, the September issue, which is their monthly publication, in 
which they state they have recently taken a survey and that survey 
indicated that farmers will need about 15 percent more farm equip- 
ment in 1951 than they did in 1949. They based that on a survey 
of 3,000 counties through their Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

In that setting I would like to give you the results of our survey, 
just one part of it, and that is on inventories. 

Now, in this survey the dealers were asked to compare their present 
inventories with their inyentory of a year ago. The replies were based 
on inventories during the month of August. 

About 47 percent stated that their inventories were above that of a 
year ago, 36 percent reported an inventory less than a year ago, and 
the other 17 percent indicated that their inventories were practically 
the same as a year ago. 

Of those reporting a higher inventory than a year ago, the average 
increase is 20 percent above their inventory of a year ago. For those 
reporting a lower inventory, the decline varied from 5 percent to 50 
percent below their inventory of a year ago with an average decrease 
in inventory of about 25 percent. 

Now, summarizing this situation at the dealer level at the present 
time, we find that about half of the dealers have immediately an ade- 
quate inventory to service their farmers on a satisfactory basis. 
About half of the dealers on the other hand need an immediate increase 
in the rate of flow of machinery, attachments, and parts to continue to 
render adequate service. 

Now, I want to remind the committee, as it is aware, that agri- 
culture has become almost completely mechanized. It requires a con- 
tinuous flow of machinery and attachments and parts, right on down 
through the channels to the farmer. At any time that flow is broken 
or slackened, it has an almost immediate effect upon agricultural pro- 
duction. At any time there is an increase required in crop goals 
there must be a step-up, and particularly in repair parts and at- 
tachments. 
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Therefore, in this setting the farm-equipment dealers of the Nation 
view with alarm the recent actions of NPA in cutting back the rate 
of production of farm machinery and equipment. 

The dealer has learned and the farmer learned during the last war 
that the production can quickly be cut down, but once it has been cut 
down it takes a long, long time to build it back up after the Govern- 
ment allocation agency has taken action to correct the cut-down. 
The manufacturers testifying earlier this morning explained why 
that was. 

One more point I would like to emphasize: Some officials in the 
National Production Authority have stated that inventories of farm 
equipment are excessive. I am not being critical of them because | 
realize they have gained their impression through the press, includ- 
ing the Kiplinger letter and Wall Street Journal, which have carried 
stories to that effect. We have checked those stories and have found 
that they have based their statements on discussions with a half-dozen 
dealers in some sections of the country. For that reason we made this 
survey because we do not feel that any such conclusion should be based 
on talking to one or two people. 

We submit to you that this survey was based on 7,000 replies. We 
have those replies and we have other information, and if any of the 
staff members of the committee would like to sit down with us we 
would be glad to go over the whole survey with them. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say the 7,000 responding represent a 
fair cross-section of the country as to location, number, size, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Norrie. They are very representative of size and geographic 
urea. We have some replies from every State in the Union. 

The Cuatrman. And the number of tractors, and so forth, that they 
handle ¢ 

Mr. Nosie. That is right. 

Just one more point. Attached to this statement is a reprint from 
the Des Moines Register of September 19, bv J. 5. Russell, the Regis- 
ter’s farm editor, whom I understand in the Midwest is well known for 
being in immediate touch with the farm pulse in that area. I think 
you will find his statement on the farm-equipage shortage situation 
in his Iowa area very interesting and revealing. 

The CHairman. That will appear in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


[From the Des Moines Register, September 19, 1951] 
FARM-EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE FeARED—STreet CuT-BAcK IN 1952 
(By J. S. Russell, the Register’s farm editor.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Prospects are poor for farmers to get all the farm ma- 
chinery and other equipment they need for all-out farm and food production 
in 1952. 

Unless there is a reversal of the present trend at high levels here in Wash- 
ington, chances are that Iowa farmers will begin to feel the pinch in the shortage 
of equipment before this time next year. 

In spite of all the talk about how essential is the production, marketing, 
processing, and distribution of food in the present defense drive, the allocations 
of steel for agriculture are inadequate. 

The talk here is that steel allocations will be cut-back in early 1952 even below 
levels set for the fourth quarter of 1951. Such a move would put farmers back 
in somewhat the same boat as they were in the early days of World War II when 
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they were treated like poor relations and had to take the leavings after the 
military and a lot of other folks had had the lion’s share of steel. 

Right now the farm-equipment industry is to operate under an allocation of 
578,000 tons for the last quarter of 1951. 

The United States Department of Agriculture originally had said that between 
2,700,000 and 3,000,000 tons of steel annually would be needed to meet the require- 
ments of agriculture. 

THE NEED 


A recent survey by the Department indicated a need for 115 percent of the 
new machinery received in 1949 and 120 percent of repairs and parts. This 
would require 793,500 tons of steel per quarter or about 37 percent more 
than the current allocation. 

The present outlook is for the supplies of medium to heavy tractors, disk har- 
rows, corn planters and cultivators, hay balers, combines, corn pickers, manure 
spreaders, fertilizer distributors, and many articles of barn, barnyard, and live- 
stock and poultry equipment to be in scarce supply in lowa next year because 
these are the items which farmers have said they need to have increased. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and his associates in the Department of 
Agriculture are representing the farmers and the farm equipment industry in pre- 
senting demands for enough equipment for producing food. 

They say they have made progress in “selling” the needs of agriculture to Chief 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson and the other high moguls in the administration but 
their salesmanship nor their demands have produced the steel as yet. 

Brannan announced his intention to “raise unremitting hell’ until he gets 
the job done—this was just after Eilson had told of the impending pinch in 
steel, 

NITROGEN NEED 


Some additional steel will be needed to provide for more capacity to manu- 
facture, nitrogen fertilizer. That seems to be scheduled but it will be 2 years 
before any new nitrogen plant could be in production so that would mean the 
crop of 1954 would be the first that could be benefited. 

Brannan knows that he is likely to be on the spot if the needs of agriculture are 
not met. The firing of Ralph Trigg and his replacement as head of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration by Gus Geissler was said to have been due 
in part to Brannan’s desire to strengthen the position of his Department as 
claimant agency for agriculture. 

Farmers mostly are not now short on equipment but agriculture has been 
mechanized to a point where it takes more replacements than ever and more 
parts and repairs to keep farms supplied. The South with a big demand for 
cotten pickers and strippers may be hit even harder than the Corn Belt. 

The need for increased supplies over 1949 was indicated in the PMA survey 
for a number of items essential to farming in Iowa and the Corn Belt. 


WANT TRACTORS 

Farmers said they needed 23 percent more heavy tractors and 10 percent more 
medium tractors than they received in 1949. Other items showed a need for 
increases over 1949 as follows: 

Disk harrows, 19 percent; corn planters, 17 percent; manure spreaders, 22; 
fertilizer distributors, 11; grain drills, 17; grain combines, 6 to 22 depending on 
size; field and forage harvesters, 29; hay balers, 25; corn pickers, 19 and sub- 
stantial increases in such items as water systems, barn and barnyard equip- 
ment, feeders, waterers, ete. 

The Cuamman. Was your estimate based on quantity or value? 

Mr. Norte. We asked for the dollar-volume inventory of farm 
equipment, attachments, and repair parts as of today compared with 
their inventory as of a year ago. That was about the only way that 
we could be sure that all of them answered on the same basis and that 
they would answer. 

You know a retailer out in the rural community where they are 
all located is not going to take the time, or does not have the time, to 
go into considerable work and a lot of detail. 
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Now, we can go back—and we will be glad to if the committee wou! (| 
need the information—and get a unit survey on certain key machine- 

The Cruamman. That might be of more assistance. Would yor 
know the extent to which farm machinery has gone up ? 

Mr. Norrie. There has not been too much increase in price. We 
might use the Office of Price Stabilization formula that they use a| 
most across the board. They allow for a 10-percent increase in pric: 
over the base period. If we allow a 10-percent increase, the situa 
tion is considerably worse than we have shown it to be in the survey 
here. 

We wanted to be completely fair about it; so we have presented our 
percentage figures on a straight dollar comparison this year and a 
year ago. 

The Craarrman. But it might lave been more apropos to make it 
on a unit basis than on value. 

Mr. Nose. If further information is needed by your committee, we 
shall be glad to obtain it for you. : 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else that you desire to add? 

Mr. Nose. That is all I have, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Very well, Mr. Keepers. 


STATEMENT OF W. FLOYD KEEPERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BARN 
EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL BARNYARD EQUIP- 
MENT COUNCIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Keepers. I am Floyd Keepers, executive secretary of the Barn 
Equipment Association and the National Barnyard Equipment Coun- 


cil of Chicago. 

The industries which I represent manufacture the labor-saving 
choretime equipment used in dairy barns and other farm service build- 
ings and in the fields and feedlots where meat is produced. Many of 
these companies also manufacture poultry equipment, and the state- 
ment I shall make will cover that field, too, since that industry is 
unorganized. 

As pointed out to members of this committe by Mr. D. Howard 
Doane on June 5, in his report on a survey showing the importance of 
barnyard equipment in national defense, 60 percent of all farm work- 
about 13 billion man-hours—is still done with the hands or with hand 
tools, and in livestock production approximately 75 percent of the 
work is hand labor. You are all aware of the severe laber short- 
age on farms. This is extremely serious on livestock and dairy farms 
and on poultry farms, all of which need trained men. Inexperienced 
men may succeed fairly well in field work. They do not have the 
skill or the training to feed and manage meat- and milk-producing 
animals, and the mistakes they make can be very costly to a Nation 
which is in need of more food. If we are to do the job which Mr. 
Geissler has pointed out, we must provide modern equipment for the 
producers of the essential protein foods—meat, milk, and eggs. 

We have pointed out to the House Committee on Agriculture that 
production of barn equipment has declined since 1947, not because of 
any lack of need on the part of farm producers but due to the slide-off 
in milk prices in that period. A study of census figures shows that a 
backlog of demand for equipment has been built up, and to date this 
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segment of the industry has not been able to secure the materials it 
needs to meet the demand. 

There is an increasing need for more milk. Population has in- 
creased from approximately 140 million at the beginning of World 
War II to some 152 million now. Birth rate is at an all-time high. 
The percentage of young children is greater than ever before. This 
accounts for the great demand for clean whole milk. If our dairymen 
are to meet this demand, they must have the steel equipment to care 
for more cows and do it with less labor. 

In the meat-producing field, the use of labor-saving equipment is 
comparatively new. Study of census reports indicates that the demand 
is growing by leaps and bounds, and it should, since the use of self- 
feeders and waterers increases the efficiency of producers and saves 
huge amounts of feeds. Mr. Doane states that mechanization of live- 
stock production and chore work could save at least 25 percent of the 
10.7 billion hours spent on this type of work annually, or the equivalent 
of over 900,000 men in the farm labor force. 

Equally important is the potential saving of feed. Henry & 
Morrison, the best authority on livestock-feeding practices, state that 
self-feeding hogs saves 11 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain. If 
all hogs were self-fed this year, 1,380,000 tons of feed concentrates 
could be saved. I have been over a good section of the Corn Belt in 
the past few weeks, and crop conditions indicate that we may well look 
to the saving of our feed supplies. 

Along with self-feeders, meat producers need self-watering equip- 
ment to save labor and to help the growing animals utilize the feed to 
best advantage. Many dairymen still need water bowls for their 
barns. 

Greater mechanization of the livestock industry would increase live- 
stock production with less labor, free workers from chores to achieve 
greater crop production, permit more efficient utilization of existing 
feed supplies, and leave enough grain to build up adequate reserve 
oo 

,oultrymen, like dairymen, have for the past few years been handi- 
capped by extremely low prices, and their inability to purchase the 
equipment they needed was reflected in the curtailed production shown 
in census reports, Now their well-worn equipment is overdue for re- 
placement. Food+production goals call for increases from our poultry 
farms that will be hard to achieve unless the poultrymen can get the 
sanitary fountains, feeders, nests, et cetera, to help not only in in- 
creasing production but to reduce mortality, save labor, and save feed. 

In 1949 the poultry industry produced 10.4 percent of the total 
agricultural income. That is considerably more than “chicken feed” 
and proves the importance of this segment of the agricultural equip- 
ment industry. 

In the past couple of years new types of equipment have been per- 
fected to reduce labor in meat and milk production. Chief among 
these are gutter cleaners for dairy barns, mechanical feeders for 
poultry, and crop-drying equipment. These are new items with lit- 
the historical pattern of material use. Nonetheless, the demand for 
them is very great and our industries must have some special help if 
we are to provide this equipment to help replace men who are leaving 
the farms for the service or for defense producing factories. Our 
engineers are perfecting other labor-saving items that should be made 
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available, but unless materials are allotted, these items cannot b: 
made. 

We shall not burden you with statistical evidence of the production 
of chore-time equipment. We have provided this information for 
United States Department of Agriculture, for the Farm Machinery 
and Implements Branch, National Production Authority, and Defense 
Production Administration. We have surveyed our industries and 
find that approximately 63,927 tons of steel were used in the produc- 
tion of barn equipment in 1950. This was only about 2.52 percent of 
the amount used in all farm equipment, or only about 0.088 percent of 
the Nation’s production, The barnyard equipment industry used 
only 107,951 tons, agam a very small amount when compared with 
the Nation’s production for the year of 96,713,276 tons. We have no 
figures on the material use of the poultry industry, but assume it to be 
roughly abeut 100,000 tons. 

Manufacturers of labor-saving chore-time equipment have worked 
closely with Government control authorities in supplying current in- 
formation on production problems and material needs. Throughout 
1951 we have been seriously handicapped by shortages of materials. 
Since many of these manufacturers are small, they have not been 
able to command the consideration their products merit in the distribu- 
tion of materials. In the barnyard equipment field, some of the larg- 
est producers are companies which have been in operation only 5 to 7 

years. These companies do not have a historical pattern of pur- 
chases from steel mills; in fact some of them have never been able 
to buy regularly from mills but have had to buy from warehouses or 
other sources offering steel. Since the fabrication of steel into this 
type of equipment does not offer large margins of profit, we have not 
been able to pay black-market prices for material. We cannot do it 
how. 

In the third quarter only a few of our manufacturers were able to 
buy all of the steel allotted to them by NPA. This resulted in lost 
production which can never be regained. It has resulted in shortages 
of equipment in dealers’ hands and shortages on farms where the 
equipment is so greatly needed. 

The situation in the fourth quarter of 1951 may be even worse unless 
the situation at mills clears up this week, as has been anticipated by 
NPA. Our most recent survey of the barnyard equipment industry, 
made 10 days ago, indicated that approximately 40 percent ot the 
manufacturers did not have orders placed for the fourth quarter. The 
situation among manufacturers of barn equipment is not quite so 
serious since they use a considerably wider range of forms and sizes. 

Nevertheless, many of these companies are running into shortages 
of certain materials and are not able to produce some of the essential 
items farmers need now when they are getting their barns and facil- 
ities in shape for the heavy winter producing season. NPA has co- 
operated with the barn equipment industry in giving some special 

quotas of steel for the ana sre ome of barn cleaners. These allot- 
ments have helped in the third and fourth quarters, but unless they 
are increased and extended into 1952, production of this equipment 
cannot begin to meet the needs of dairymen. The same situation 
exists in the manufacture of mechanical poultry-feeding equipment. 
Some help has been provided, but it must be atone further. 
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Our industries are heavy users of galvanized sheets and the critical 
shortage of zinc is reflected in the refusal of mills to accept our orders. 
While every possible effort is being made to substitute other material 
for galvanized sheets, we must have a high percentage of this type of 
material for our equipment. No other type of coating will resist the 
animal acids of barn and feed lot where our equipment is used. We 
will continue to push for the special consideration we need in order 
that food production goals may be achieved. 

The industries which I represent have been constantly aware of the 
unfilled needs of milk and meat producers for mechanical equipment. 
Other farming operations—plowing, seeding, harvesting, and crop 
handling—have been mechanized to a far greater degree than the 
chore-time jobs. Today interest is directed to improved practices in 
the barn and feed lot and demand for labor-saving equipment is far 
above supply. We have noted the survey which PMA is using as a 
basis for its request for increases in farm machinery and equipment 
production in 1952, and we do not feel that this survey is an entirely 
accurate one so far as chore-time equipment needs are shown. 

Our own surveys indicate a considerably greater demand for labor- 
saving, chore-time equipment and we believe that a scientific market 
study, made by a trained field staff, would give a much better picture 
than one obtained through county farmer committeemen in some 3,000 
counties on a list of some 90 items. We shall continue to urge the 
Secretary of Agriculture to have such a study made and we believe 
it will support our claim that chore-time equipment needs for 1952 
will be at a level of approximately 140 percent or more of the 1949 pur- 
chases as reflected in the PMA report. 

Our inventories are at a minimum and there are no excessive stocks 
of equipment in the hands of dealers. “With barn equipment sales, 
most equipment is ordered for a definite location. In other words, 
the farmer plans a barn and buys the equipment through the dealer 
direct from the factory to fit his particular job. 

With self-feeders, waterers, and poultry equipment, shipments to 
dealers move immediately into the hands of producers. Unfilled orders 
support our request for greater allocations for 1952. The Nation 
could suffer in reduced food supplies if any further reductions are 
made in allocations of materials to manufacturers of chore-time equip- 
ment. We got only 85.3 percent of the material needed for barnyard 
equipment in the third quarter of this year. Our allotments for the 
fourth quarter ape for 80 percent of our needs, and, as I pointed out, 
40 percent of that is not even replaced yet by the mills, 

The Cuarrman. When you say 85 percent of what you needed, how 
does that compare ¢ 

Mr. Keerers. That is the amount built in the base period of last 
year. 

" The Cuamman. Did you get as much or more during the first and 
second quarter of this year than you got during the fixed base period 
you referred to? 

’ Mr. Keepers. I do not have the figures, but I would assume we got 
about the same, but in the third quarter we lost a lot of tonnage that 
we were unable to place and in the fourth quarter we got an awful 
lot not placed at all primarily because of the fact that we need gal- 
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vanized sheets and the zine situation is very bad. Preliminary al! 
ments for 1952 are only partial ones so we can continue to hope for 
further assistance in the months ahead. 

The equipment I am talking about, Senator, is the tools these farme:s 
must have if they are to produce what we need. If we can do this 
more efficiently, we can help with this job, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Doane. 

The Cuamman. I was very much impressed with Mr. Doane. 

Mr. Krerenrs. He did a good job. 

We will continue to do the best possible job we can in supplying 
equipment. We want to keep our small industries operating. In a 
good many instances our manufacturers are the largest in their sma!| 
communities and a lot of families depend on these industries for their 
livelihood. 

{ am sorry that Senator Hickenlooper is not here because many of 
my companies are in his State and he is acquainted with them an! 
he knows they are in those small, county-seat towns. 

The Cuarrman. I think he mentioned that, if not by name. 

Mr. Keepers. He mentioned one or two by name in the last couple 
of days. 

All of us are dependent upon their continued production if milk. 
meat, and poultry producers are to supply our Nation’s food needs 
in the year ahead. 

I have tried not to burden you with a long statement. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate that very much. 

All right, Mr. Tawney. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. TAWNEY, LEGAL COUNSEL, GRAIN AND 
FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Tawney. My name is James A. Tawney, counsel for the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, members of this asso- 
ciation, in whose behalf I am addressing you, appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present a most serious threat to the grain and feed business, 
as well as to the farmers of the country whieh will result, after Sep- 
tember 30 this year, from a definition given by the National Production 
Authority of grain elevators and grain storage facilities as mere 
commercial structures. 

That definition was issued September 5, 1951, in an interpretation 
of the meaning of the term “industrial plant” in NPA construction 
regulations under the Controlled Materials Plan. The net effect of it 
will be that virtually no public grain warehouses, no country elevators, 
terminal elevators, or annexes to such structures, using steel or copper 
in their construction, can be erected. 

The reason for this is that by virtue of their classification as mere 
commercial structures, owners or builders can only self-authorize up 
to 2 tons of steel and 200 pounds of copper per calendar quarter for 
their construction. 

The same will be true of new feed-mixing or grinding plants, or ad- 
ditions to such structures. 

It is our contention that this committee should concern itself very 
aetively with this problem. An effort has been made by our associa- 
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tion and by certain individual members of the association to obtain 
a change i in this interpretation but without avail. 

The CHatrman. When they classified you as “commercial struc- 
tures,” what other buildings are in that class? 

Mr. Tawney. Stores, garages, office buildings, and similar things 
of a strictly commercial nature. 

We have been told by responsible NPA people that they have con- 
sidered all the factors involved and it would be no use to discuss it fur- 
ther. We have discussed the matter, too, with Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. Unlike NPA, they apparently recognize the seriousness 
of the situation and they, too, have appealed to NPA for a change in 
the ruling but without success, as far as I know. 

At this yoint, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have inserted in the 
record of these hearings a copy of the ruling or interpretation. 

The CHairmMan. Without objection that will be placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Tawney. It is not necessary to insert the entire interpretation. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICIAL NPA INTERPRETATION 


> 
Distinction between industrial and nonindustrial plants, factories, or facil- 
ities for purpose of construction authorizations and allotments of controlled 
materials after October 1, 1951, beyond 2 tons of steel-200 pounds of copper, 
and 25 tons of steel-2,000 pounds of copper pursuant to CMP 4-C, 

An industrial plant, factory, or facility is a building, structure, or project de- 
signed or intended for use in the production, manufacture, assembly, or process- 
ing of products or articles, including minting and extractive operations. 

The term includes the following types of buildings, structures, or projec ts when 
an integral part of the production, manufacturing, assembly, processing, or min- 
ing and extractive operations; generating plant, railroad siding, loading plat- 
form, storage warehouse, or repair shop, if such buildings, structures, or projects 
are designed and intended for, and maintained and operated in connection with, 
such production, manufacturing, assembly, processing, or mining and extractive 
operations. 

The term “industrial plants, factories, or facilities” as used in connection with 
NPA Order M-4A and Direction 1 to CMP Regulation No. 6, does not include the 
following : commercial buildings, such as wholesale and retail establishments for 
the storage, distribution, oz sale of products or articles; administration buildings 
for any enterprise; office buildings; lofts; warehouses (except as indicated 
above); * * *. fishing, agricultural, or dairy operations (excluding the proc- 
essing, packaging, and bottling of fish, food, and dairy products); * * * 
grain elevators, or grain or food warehouses; * * 

These listings are illustrative and not all inclusive. 


The Cuarrman. Does that not classify elevators as a storage ware- 
house ¢ 

Mr. Tawney. Conceivably, Mr. Chairman, if NPA would agree 
with us, the term “storage warehouse” is broad enough to include 
grain elevators by implication in the industrial category. 

The CuairmMan. I cannot see the difference. 

Mr. Tawney. I agree, but they say otherwise. 

Upon close examination I am sure you will recognize it as purely 
arbitrary, capricious, and without foundation in fact or logic. You 
will note, too, that all the adjuncts of grain elevators or grain storage 
facilities, namely railroad sidings, loading platforms, and “storage 
warehouses” are classed as industrial, but “grain elevators or grain 
or food warehouses” are not so classified. 

This would appear utterly inconsistent with the industrial classi- 
fication given to storage facilities. Further, it overlooks completely 
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the nature of grain elevators and many types of grain-storage facili- 
ties which, as you so well know, are strictly industrial plants by the 
very nature of their operations. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the record the fo!- 
lowing telegrams I have just received on this subject, and, finally, 
appeal most strongly to this committee to take whatever action ‘jit 
deems appropriate to bring some sense into the administration of this 
phase of the Controlled Materials Plan by the National Production 
Authority and other agencies concerned. 

The CHarrMan. Might I not suggest to you, if you will, that you 
furnish me with a list of what they ¢ lassi fy as “commercial buildings” 
and “industrial buildings” ¢ 

In other words, you stated here that storage warehouses are con- 
sidered as industrial facilities, loading platforms, railroad sidings, and 
things of that kind and if you could make up the list of what the ay 
classify as industrial buildings, in contrast to commercial, it might 
assist me in examining Mr. Fleischmann tomorrow when he comes 
up before us. 

Mr. Tawney. Yes, I Shall be happy to do so. 

The first telegram is from the President of our association. 

‘he Cuairman. You might put those in the record at this point if 
you do not mind. 

Mr. Tawney. I will merely comment that he asks for assistance 
of the committee. 

Urge Bowden or Tawney appear Senate Agricultural Committee hearing 
tomorrow to object to NPA classification of grain-storage facilities as com- 
mercial. Suggest Department of Agriculture could act as certifying agent so 
there could still be control over unlimited use of scarce materials. 

The other wires are from the Bunge Corp. of Minneapolis and the 
Ibberson Co. of Minneapolis. The latter is a large grain-warehouse 
building contractor. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean in the building of elevators? 

Mr. Tawney. In the building of elevators and grain warehouses. 
They have felt the impact of this thing too. 

These two wires read as follows: 

Construction of additional grain warehouses is necessary in the interest of 
national defense due to request for larger production of all grains and increased 
price supports for 1952. Industrial classification will get more grain ware- 
houses built and within limits of controlled materials under self-authorization 
Use of controlled materials is necessary but bushelwise the quantity is small. 
Although must exceed 2 tons of steel. 

BUNGE Corp. 
WM. KELLoac. 





For your information the T. E. Ibberson Co. is an industrial contractor spe- 
cializing in the construction of grain-elevator and feed-mill plants. We are 
governed by the laws of the Industrial Commission of the State of Minnesota. 
We pay insurance on labor according to laws made by them and pay taxes in 
several States as a corporation doing industrial building in that State and are 
controlled by the Industrial Commission of each of these States. A commercial 
classification for elevators and feed mills works undue hardship on the farmers 
whose one and only market is the above plant. The average repair job takes 
from 3 to 5 tons of class A material and a new project from 15 to 20 tons. Present 
allocations are made for delivery two quarters ahead necessitating at least a 
6-month delay before work can be started. 

T. E. Isperson, Co. 
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It is unfortunate our time and yours is so limited now. We feel, 
however, the committee would be fully justified in allotting further 
time to this all-important subject of adequate materials for construc- 
tion of grain elevators and other grain-storage facilities. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the next witness, 
Mr. Gadberry, whose firm is affiliated with our association. There 
may be some further facts he would desire to present to you. 

The Cuarrman. If you desire to place further material in the record, 
we will cheerfully put it in and have it printed when the record is 
made up. That is, if there is anything else you desire to add. 

Mr. ‘Tawney. I think I can give you some supplemental material. 

(For material referred to above see p. 326.) 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gadberry. 


STATEMENT OF W. M. GADBERRY, SALES MANAGER, COLUMBIAN 
STEEL TANK CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Gapserry. I represent the Columbian Steel Tank Co. We are 
a small business. This is a family business. 

We employ, normally, about 500 people, about 350 to 400 people 
are employed on production. Our business is the manufacturing of 
marketing equipment for oil companies, and especially farm 
equipment. 

Among other things we manufacture the things Mr. Tawney was 
talking about. Steel elevators. These are steel tanks shipped out to 
the country elevator. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a unit itself? 

Mr. Gapserry. They are the storage containers used at the elevator. 

As you go through the country in the wheat and corn production 
areas, most of these structures are circular, concrete structures, or 
they are buildings of wood covered with corrugated iron, or they are 
a building with the auxiliary storage made of steel, a circular steel 
tank, generally 20 to 30 feet in diameter and 40 to 60 feet in height. 

The Cuamman. It is that tank that you make? 

Mr. Gapperry. It is that tank that we manufacture. 

The Cuamman. Now is your company also curtailed in the manu- 
facture of tanks to store oil and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Gapperry. Yes, sir; but not to the same extent. On these grain 
elevator tanks, there is no allocation for them at all. We have many 
customers depending upon us for the supplying of these tanks. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the basis for refusal? Is it that something 
else can be used? 

Mr. Gapperry. Well, actually I have been unable to find out for 
certain because I have talked to people in NPA about it and they seem 
to feel that it is a warehouse. 

The Cuarmman. You mean it comes under the definition of a com- 
mercial building? 

Mr. Gapserry. They call it a public warehouse. Actually 1 think 
that isa wide stretch of the imagination, but it is that. 

The Cuareman. Whether it is public or private, if it is used to store 
food and things like that, I don’t see why they should make any 
distinction. 

Mr. Gapperry. It is used certainly for the storage of food as the 
farmer brings it into the town to market his crop. 
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I want to mention that to you and then if I may I have anothe; 
problem that I would wish to place before you: In addition to these 
tanks, which is a comparatively small part of our business but actual), 
in normal times runs into maybe 2,000 tons per year, there is no allo 
cation for that now. 

Our farm equipment business in general is the manufacturing of 
grain bins for farm storage; water hauling tanks; stock wateriny 
tanks; self-feeders for hogs, and the various kinds of equipment tha: 
are manufactured for use on the farm. These are aati and almost 
always manufactured of galvanized steel. 

In the operation of the present NPA arrangement, in the beginniny 
for the allocation for the third quarter, the allocation was based part] 
upon the application itself but more especially as we understood it 
and we never did know exactly how it was done—in general it was 
based upon last year’s performance. 

We are located in Kansas City, Mo., and because of the change in 
the viewpoint of the steel-producing companies—that is the stee! 
mills who are largely located in the East, many of them have with 
drawn the distribution of materials in our area, so we found ourselves 
in 1950 in what we chose to refer to, for lack of better definition, « 
sort of a geographical calm. We were outside of the areas where the 
producers in the East wanted to ship. 

The Cuarman. Why was that? Would they get better prices or 
better freight rates? 

Mr. Gaprerry. Some of the mills gave us as an excuse the proposi 
tion that the equalization arrangement having been withdrawn be- 
cause of—well perhaps it was legislative procedure or some sort of 
a ruling against the proposition of equalizing freight. Mills, for ex 
ample, in Pitsburgh could not equalize with Chicago. There is not 
within our area enough of the producers of galvanized steel. 

The CuairmMan. That is that bill that would have allowed them to 
absorb freight rates. The basing-point proposition ¢ 

Mr. Gapperry. Yes, it was the basing-point proposition. 

As we enter into this CMP third quarter thing our allocation is 
reduced so that we are unable to produce nearly as many grain bins 
and other kinds of farm equipment as the farmer needs for the stor 
age of food and production of food. 

The Cuammayn. So that proposition just adds to your troubles? 

Mr. Gapperry. It adds on to the further troubles. 

Then the fourth quarter allocation is 70 percent of the third-quarter 
allocation and in the meantime we had a flood in Kansas City and we 
got every sheet of our galvanized material ruined, so we are not doing 
a good job for the farmer this year, and production of farm equip- 
ment is our main business. 

I can only say to you that we need some realistic approach to this 
thing in NPA to make it possible for us to produce the materials 
needed by the farmers. 

The Cuamman. Are there any other industries in your locality 
that are similarly affected, That is, ones who cannot get the steel 
because of the so-called basing-point bill not having gone through ¢ 

Mr. Gapeerry. There are no others in exactly our situation. We 
do have a competitor in Kansas City who manufactures similar prod- 
ucts but fortunately for them they do have a plant at both Minneapolis 
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and Galesburg, IIL, so they get materials on a more favorable basis 
than do we, because of their location. 

The Cuamman. In your instance, all they would have to do would 
be to charge a little more freight, that is all. They could get the same 
next door. 

Mr. Gapnerry. That is right. We would be willing, even though 
it cost us more, to pay the higher freight rate. 

The mills seal say about that situation “Well, you will not buy 
from us when steel is plentiful.” 

We have tried to assure them that we would because I do not think 
we have any choice in the matter, really. 

The Cuaimman. Is there anything else, sir? 

Mr. Gappserry. Thank you, that is all. 

The Cuamman. Is there anybody else who would like to be heard ¢ 
The Crierk. Yes, sir; we have Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. ROBERTS, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Roserts. I appreciate very much your giving me 2 or 3 minutes 
on the program. I have no written statement. My testimony is brief 
and I think very pertinent. 

We are one of the smaller manufacturers of farm equipment. 
We specialize in seeding, fertilizing and cultivating equipment and 
small tractors. 

Mr. Cuairnman. How many people do you employ ? 

Mr. Roserts. Around 300. 

The burden of my remarks has to do with our difficulty in getting 
steel, which is not peculiar. 

For the third quarter, we were successful in getting approximately 
90 percent of our allotment. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean of what you asked for / 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, which was not too bad. 

For the fourth quarter, so far, we have succeeded in placing 
62 percent of our allotment, leaving 38 percent which so far we have 
been unable to place with our sources of supply. 

The CHarrmMan. With Pennsylvania producing more steel than 
any other section of the country, why can you not get more steel? 

Mr. Roserts. I wish I could answer that question, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I bet if those steel mills were in Missouri, Mis- 
sourians would get more steel than Philadelphia. 

Mr. Roserrs. Well, we are right after them all the time. There 
is 38 percent we have been unable to replace. Whether we will be able 
to place it remains to be seen. 

In that connection, it is interesting to note that one of our sources of 
supply tells us that steel is—I am not familiar with all the fine print 
in the regulations. I make no pretense of being, but there are the 
various requirements listed under letters in the alphabet. One of our 
sources of supply says that “We can handle orders only under the 
letters A to E which is military.” 

Farm equipment is under K. 

Their reply to us was, “You get a letter further up the alphabet, 
and we will look at your orders.” 
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There are five letters in between K and E. 
lhe CuHatrman. Do you know what those other letters are? 


Mr. Roperts. 


I do not know. 


The Cuamman. I would like to have that in the record at this point. 
(The information requested follows :) 


New SYMBOLS AND ALLOTMENT NUMBERS 


{For immediate release, Wednesday, August 22, 1951] 


A revised list of allotment numbers and symbols and DO symbols which al! 
Federal claimant agencies, including the National Production Authority, must 
use in authorizing production and construction schedules and in making allot 
ments of steel, copper and aluminum under the Controlled Materials Plan was 
issued today by the Defense Production Administration. 

DPA said also that the list must be used for authorizations under NPA 
orders and regulations. 


Dated 


August 21, 1951, the revised allotment and 


DO symbols and the 


programs of the claimant agencies to which they apply are: 


CMP allot 

ment and/or 
DO rating 
symbol 


Oe Goh 
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trot 
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Major program involved 


Aircraft 

Guided missiles 

Ships 

lank-automotive.. 

Weapons 

Ammunition 

Electronic and communications equipment 

Fuels and lubricants 

Clothing and equipage 

Building supplies and equipment for construction- 

troop. 

Subsistence 

Transportation-equipment.. 

Production-equipment 

Department of Defense construction 

MRO 

M iscellaneous 

Production equipment for certain private con- 
tractors 

Civil works, Corps of Engineers 

Panama Canal Company 

Domiciliary building, Old Soldiers’ Home. 

Construction... 

Operations (including MRO) 

Privately owned facilities 

Construction 


Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 
Construction 
Other 


Shipyard construction, Maritime Administration, 
Department of Commerce. 

Construction 

M RO (order M-—46). 

Other 


Construction, major plant additions (order M-—50) 
Minor requirements including M RO (order M-50) 
Construction 

Other (order M-78) 

Construction 

Other 





Agency or industry division, etc. 


Department of Defense. 

0. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Department of Army. 
0. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
0. 
Do. 
Federal Civil Defense, 
0 
Federal Security Administration. 
Do. * 
General Services Administration. 
Do. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Do. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Do. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Do. 
Defense Transport Administration, 
Do. 
Canada. 
Do. 


Petroleum Administration for Defense 
0. 
Do. 
Department of the Interior. 
Defense Electric Power Commission. 
Do. 
Defense Minerals Administration, 


0. 
Defense Solid Fuels Administration. 
do. 
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Major program involved 


Ship building for Maritime account 


Private shipbuilding, Maritime 
Construction 

Other 

Construction 


Other 
Departmental programs (all 
Construction 
All programs 
do 


All 
Construction 
MRO 


MRO and operating construction (1 


signed 
MRO and operating 
tion-autRorizatior 
MRO (order M-7 
Construction 
do 
Industrial plants, factories 
Residential structures other 
ings 
All other types of building 
except those table 1 of M 
buildings. 


construc 


Material for repairs or replacement of supplies or 
equipment due to flood conditions 


Laboratories 


tion (U 


facilities 


than multiunit build- 


, Structures, 
4A 


Department of Commerce, Maritime 
Administration. 
Do. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
0 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Do 
Department of the Interior 
Defense Fisheries Administration. 
International Trade (Office of 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 
Department of State, Voice of America. 
Water Resources Division 
Do 
Communications Equipment Division 


sponsored 


Do 


Railroad Equipment Division 

Industrial Expansion Division 

Construction Controls Division 

Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 
Do 

projects, Do. 

and multiunit 

Direction 2to CMP Regulation 5 


(Order M-71 


For producers of noncontrolled materials for use as 


production material 
Field offices (all issues 


Material for repair or reconstruction of buildings 


or projects due to flood d 


Priorities and directives 
Basketing, NPA Regulation 2 


To transfer aluminun tween 
inum smelters. an 
To transfer 
trolled material 
Prefix to Warehouse 
pro lucts 
Identifies purchase 
for use as productior 


Junfinum producers 
steel betv n mills f 


(Direction 2 to Regulation 6 


damage 
all except basketing 


Purpose 


4) aluminum producers, (b) aluminum producers and alum- 


and aluminum distributors 
’r processing into another shape or form which is still 4 con- 


serial number on shipments to replenish warehouse stocks of controlled 


yf controlled and noncontrolled materials by controlled materials producers 
materials (except for aluminum acquired by use of symbol “AM” 


(See direction 2? to CMP Regulation ! 


Small users 

Repair Parts and Materials for 
Regulation 5. 

CMP Regulation 5 


(See direction 1 to 


CMP Regulation | 


Repairmen. (See CMP Regulation 7 Not under CMP 


Self-assigned 
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B product list of CMP allotment and rating numbers 


CMP allot- CMP allot- | 
ment and/or Industry division || ment and/or Industry division 
DO rating DO rating 
symbol | symbol 
K-1 Agricultural Machinery and Imple- P-3 Do. 
ments 4 | Do. 
K-2 Aircraft. P-5 Do. 
K-3 Do T-5 | Tron and Steel 
K~—.. Aluminum and Magnesium. T4 Do. 
K-5 Building Materials. T-7 Do. 
K-6 Do. P-8 | Leather and Leather Products 
K-~7 Deo Va do. 
KA Chemicals. P-9 Do 
K-9 Communications Equipment N-8 Metal Working Machinery a 
L-1. Construction Machinery. Equipment. 
L-2. Mining Machinery and Equipment P-1 Do. 
L-3 Consumer Durable Goods P+ Do 
vV-3 Do R-1 Miscellaneous Metals and Minera 
L-4 Do R-2 Motion Picture Photographic 
V4 Do Products 
L-5 Do R-3 Motor Vehicle. 
L-46 Do R-4 Do. 
L-7 Do V-5 Do 
L& Containers and Packaging ti Do. 
L9 Do R-7 Ordnance and Shipbuilding 
M-1 Do RS Do 
V-1. Do R-9 Do. 
M-2 Covpner 8-1 Petroleum Administration for Dy 
M-3 Electrical Equipment fense. 
M4 Do 8-2 Printing and Publishing. 
M-5 Do a-3 Pulp, Paper, and Paper Board. 
M-6 Do ut Railroad Equipment. 
V-7 Electronics S-§ Do. 
M-8 Do P-7 Do. 
M-9 Do. Ss Rubber. 
N-1 Engine and Turbine 8-7 Scientific and Technical Equipinent 
N-2 do S-8 Do. 
N-3 Do s-9 Do. 
N+ General Components T-1 Service Equipment. 
N-5 0 V4 Do. 
N-6 Do T-2 Do. 
N-7 Do T-3 Textile 
xe General Industrial Equipment. T-4 Tin, Lead, and Zine. 
>~2 Do j 


Mr. Roserrs. That has been their consistent answer to our orders. 

The Cuarman. Do you mean to the manufacturer ? 

Mr. Roserts. To the steel mills from whom we buy. 

That is the situation and I simply wanted to leave that with you 
because we are doing everything we know how to do to obtain that 
steel. Possibly we will get some of that 38 percent. 

The Cuamman. When you are made an allocation of 38 percent 
of your requirements do you mean to say you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing that 38 percent ? 

Mr, Roserrs. We have succeeded in placing orders with the mills. 
I am talking about carbon steel. We have placed orders for 62 percent. 

The Cuarrman. What was your allotment? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not sure I understand you, Mr. Chairman. We 
were given a certain allotment for the fourth quarter. 

The Cuarrman. And that was what? What was it percentagewise 
of your previous allotment, or of your base ? 

Mr. Roserts. About 90 percent. 

The CuairMan. Now if your allotment was 90 percent, you evidently 
received some document that would entitle you to this steel. 

Now do you have difficulty in obtaining your steel after your allot- 
ments are made to you? 
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Mr. Rorerts. That is right, yes. We have succeeded in placing 
orders at the mills for 62 percent of that allotment, leaving 38 percent 
still to be placed. 

The Cuareman. I understand. What is the difficulty there. What 
do the steel mills say? 

Mr. Roserts. They say they are filled up. They can take no more 
orders for delivery in the fourth quarter, with the one exception I 
mentioned, of one mill saying that farm equipment and tractors come 
under the listing of “K” and that is not sufficiently far up the list to 
permit them to entertain our orders. 

The CuHamman. What good is your allotment then? I thought 
when an allotment was made to you as a manufacturer, that you are not 
only entitled to that, but that you could obtain it. In other words, 
the allotment is made, as I understand it, of what is manufactured, 
or what you expect to buy. 

Mr. Ronerts. Theoretically, what is available and what is to be had 
and it will be available, supposedly. 

The Cuairman. And you say of the allotment that you got during 
the third quarter, which was 90 percent of your base, you are 38 percent 
short of that? 

Mr. Roserts. No; I am speaking of fourth quarter. 

The Cuarrman. I mean the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Ronerr. Yes; that is right, in the fourth quarter. 

The Cuarrman. Will you make a note of that, Mr. Clerk. I want to 
ask Mr. Fleischmann about that also. 

Mr. Roserts. We do not profess to have the answer. 

The Cuarrman. It seems foolish to give you so much and then find 
that you are unable to obtain that. It does not make any sense. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is our position. 

The Cuamman. I presume that same position prevails as to other 
manufacturers ¢ 

Mr. Ronerts. It does undoubtedly; yes. I think the previous 
speaker referred to it. 

The Cuarmman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

The Cuarrman. We have been glad to have you. 

I want to thank you ladies and gentlemen for your indulgence. I 
am sorry it has taken so long. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT Fruep py VERNON E. Moore, or tHe Sam Mutxkey Co. 


Mr. Chairman, you and your committee are being very helpful in affording small 
farm-machinery-manufacturing companies such as ours, the Sam Mulkey Co., an 
opportunity to review publicly some of the problems we have encountered and 
those we anticipate next year under the Controlled Materials Plan of the National 
Production Authority. 

We are confident your committee will use the facts you obtain to make strong 
recommendations for meeting the urgent problems attendant to keeping American 
farmers fully equipped with machinery, equipment, fertilizers, chamicals, and 
other tools needed to keep food production high. 

As makers of Mulkey farm elevators, time- and labor-saving machines used 
in handling corn, hay, and other farm crops, we are well aware of our own com- 
pany’s responsibilities. We are reminded of them almost daily in letters, tele- 
grams, and other reports which tell us there will be an increasing demand for our 
elevators as farm-labor shortages increase. 
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Farm-machinery manufacturers, like ourselves, actually speak for the farmers 
themselves, when they ask their fair share of available steel and other materia|s 
It is an uncontroverted fact that no farm-machinery manufacturer will spend 
his money to buy and process CMP materials unless farmers want and need his 
machines. The manufacturers, then, actually speak for the farmers. 

We have had no pricing problems to present to the Office of Price Stabilization 
because Mulkey farm elevators sell now for the same prices that prevailed before 
beginning of war in Korea. Unless something very unforeseen arises to cause 
further increases in manufacturing costs, the present increased costs will continue 
to be absorbed. We believe that is sound company policy fully in keeping with the 
Government's policies to stop inflation. 

Our experiences in dealing with officials of the National Production Authority 
and the Department of Agriculture have convinced us of their deep and sincere 
desires to be of every bit of help they can. They realize the seriousness and 
importance of the responsibilities they have to provide farmers with the tools 
and supplies they need. They have been very understanding of our problems 
and have helped us work out solutions to them. 

Yet we know from experiences gained during World War II that those same 
officials have been subjected to heavy pressures inside their own agencies as 
other users of steel and critical materials have argued that their needs were 
more important than those of farm-machinery and equipment makers. As de 
mands for more and more steel develop for national defense and military uses, 
those pressures will increase. 

Because of the understanding of our problems by NPA officials, we have been 
able to get as much steel and other materials, except aluminum, as we have 
needed to meet our solid orders for Mulkey farm elevators. However, we did ask 
our distributors and dealers to appraise for themselves the actual need of such 
farmer customer for elevators in an endeavor to see that they reached the hands 
of those in greatest need first. That had the result of causing many prospective 
customers to refrain from insisting on deliveries. If that hadn’t been done, we 
wouldn't have been able to supply the demands with the materials allotted to us. 

Our real problems, all mechanical in nature, arose from the vexations always 
attendant to changing normal business patterns of operation in getting orders 
placed with mills and other suppliers. Those problems, however, have been 
settled for the most part, although they did require almost superhuman efforts 
and much traveling by our purchasing agent. 

Our representatives throughout the country have told us Mulkey farm eleva 
tors will continue in greater demand in 1952 than in 1951 because of manpower 
shortages on farms. That will be true of other types of labor- and time-saving 
farm machinery. In this respect our appraisals of the situation coincide with 
the recently announced findings of the Department of Agriculture’s survey re- 
garding estimated requirements for 1952. 

We respectfully suggest that your committee recommend most insistently that 
the full recommendations of the Department of Agriculture be accepted by the 
National Production Authority as the basis for its allocations of controlled ma- 
terials to the farm-machinery industry. The Department of Agriculture knows 
best that farm production cannot be maintained with lessened manpower with- 
out more time- and labor-saving machinery such as Mulkey farm elevators. 

Your own experiences from World War II are certain to indicate that, as then, 
other segments of our industrial economy will continue pushing for maintenance 
of their allotments of strategic materials. They won't much care in many in- 
stances whether their own allotments come from those that should go to maintain 
farm production. 

With your insistent recommendations that sufficient materials should be allo- 
cated to farm-machinery makers and other farm suppliers, sufficient weight will 
be given to the importance of agriculture to the defense effort to assure that 
farmers get the machines they need. 

We have full confidence in your committee's Judgment and are certain your 
actions will be continuously in the interest of agriculture. 

Your kindness in hearing about our own case and our thinking about the 
general situation is deeply appreciated. 


(Whereupon, at 1:35 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Thursday, September 27, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1951 





Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITreE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
$24, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Eastland, Aiken, 
Young, Thye, Kem, and Hickenlooper. 

Also present: Representative Thomas G. Abernethy, Fourth Dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. I would like the 
record to show that the distinguished Congressman of the Fourth 
District of Mississippi, Mr. Abernethy, is present. We are glad to 
have you here, Congressman. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The first witness for this morning is Mr. Manly 
Fleischmann, Administrator, Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Fleischmann, we asked you to come before this committee this 
morning because of the serious difficulties members of the fertilizer 
and farm machinery and equipment industries have reported in get- 
ting sufficient materials to carry on their operation. 

Members of this committee believe that the production and proc- 
essing of food and fiber are fully as important as the production of 
munitions. We are greatly concerned about the serious situation 
which has developed in the distribution of steel and other scarce 
metals, 

One of the reasons for our concern is the need for labor-saving farm 
machinery to replace the farm labor that is leaving for military service 
and defense-production jobs. During the period January to August 
1951, 9,974,000 people were employed in agriculture, in contrast to 
10,311,000 during the same period a year earlier, a decrease of 337,000 
workers. Farm production is reaching a new record level in 1951 
with the smallest labor force in our history. 

I am sure I speak for all members of this committee when I say that 
the essential materials needed for the production of food and fiber in 
the United States are not some fraction of an earlier base period. 

American farmers cannot produce the food and fiber goals set by the 
United States Department of Agriculture unless they get more rather 
than less fertilizers and farm equipment than in the recent past. As 
you know, the goals for 1951 were the highest on record and the goals 
for 1952 will have to be even higher. 
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Our increasing population, our military needs for food, and | 
needs of our allies require continually higher food and fiber goa 
These must be met from the same acreage we have had in producti. 
for the last 30 years and with fewer workers than ever before. T)), 
only way to get the job done is by the use of more fertilizers a 
pesticides and the substitution of motor power and farm machiner\ 
for the farm labor which has gone into defense jobs. 

Now, turning specifically to the industry problems which have bee 
called to our attention, there are questions under several headings: 

First, and of major concern, is the low allocation of steel to t) 
farm machinery and equipment industry in the fourth quarter o| 
this year. We are informed that the fourth-quarter allocations o{ 
carbon steel for agricultural machinery and implements was firs: 
528,400 tons, later raised to 578,000 tons. This represented approxi 
mately 85 percent of the allotments for the third quarter. Th col 
trast, your allotment of steel for motor vehicles and consumer durable- 
in the fourth quarter was cut very little or even increased over third 
quarter allotments. We believe that the needs of agriculture should 
be given a higher rating than some of these other uses; yet, from your 
allocations it appears that you consider agriculture’s requirement: 
less essential than many other civilian uses. 

Is it true that agriculture has been cut more than some other civilian 
uses ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, AND 
M. L. ANSHEN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


Mr. FieiscumMann. No, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you demonstrate that to us, because we have 
facts to the contrary. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Well, I do not know what facts, Senator, you 
refer to, but let me answer that. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. FietscuMAnn. It is very hard to answer an isolated question 
like that, except to say this: that since the time that the control sit- 
uation has been present and since we have been allocating steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum, the so-called durable consumers’ goods, including 
automobiles, have in fact been cut far more drastically than farm 
machinery, and it is our intention—— 

Senator Easrianp. Is that consumers’ durables? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Consumers’ durable goods. 

Senator Easritanp. Now, for the third quarter there were allo- 
cated 337,851 tons of steel; for the fourth quarter there were allocated 
867,000 tons of steel, or an increase of 529,149. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fieiscromann. No; not the way you stated it. Are you quot- 
ing from these two press releases, sir, of the DPA? 

Senator Easttanp. I am quoting from the figures put in the record. 

Mr. FietscoMann. Well, let me tell you where the figures come 
from. I will identify them as Defense Production Administration 
releases Nos. 80 and 94. 

Senator Easttanp. That is right. 
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Mr. Fieiscumann. The No. 80 refers to the third quarter program 
allocations, the No. 94 refers to the fourth quarter program alloca- 
tions. 

In the third quarter, neither consumers durable goods as you and 
I would understand the term, nor automobiles were under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

You will notice that the allotments which we are referring to here 
are to particular industry divisions of the National Production 
Authority. 

I want to make the point clear first by referring to automobiles and 
then I will go over to consumers durable goods. 

We have a Motor Vehicle Division, for instance, which has juris- 
diction over trucks, trailers, both large, small, and medium, and auto- 
mobiles, passenger automobiles, and repair parts. 

If you will recall, we did not use the Controlled Materials Plan 
for passenger automobiles in the third quarter. We first instituted 
that for the fourth quarter. The allotment to which you referred— 

Senator HickeNnLoorrer. Have you not permitted the automobile 
industry in the third quarter to buy steel and to use up their reserves 
and you did not use the allocation method ¢ 

Mr. FieiscuMann. No, sir; we used far more severe methods, the 
limitation order, where they are confined to a percentage of the base 
period and where they had to scramble for steel. 

Senator EastLanp. What was the base period ¢ 

Mr. AnsHEN. The average quarter in the first half of 1949. 

Senator Easr.anp. That was the biggest year the automobile in- 
dustry ever had; was it not ? 

Mr. FLetscuMann. That was the base period. 

Senator Aiken. Why were they not under the Controlled Materials 
Plan? 

Mr. Fie1iscuMann. There are two reasons. The first was an admin- 
istrative reason. We did not have enough people to do it. 

However, there was a deeper reason than that. We hoped, as many 
people hoped, to limit the amount of control the Government had to 
put on the economy during this period and it was hoped that by con- 
fining the use of the Controlled Materials Plan to the more essential 
areas like farm machinery, that perhaps we could make it work by 
leaving a limited free area, in that free area leaving automobiles and 
durable consumers’ goods, so that they would be subject to a limitation 
so that they would never get more than a percentage of the base period. 

Senator Aiken. Well, they actually produced more cars than they 
could sell during that base period. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. In that base period ? 

Senator Arken. Yes, last year. During 1950, at least, sales were 
fairly good; but they had the situation in 1951 that some of the com- 
panies currently are not selling what they are producing now. Some 
of them are selling and some are not selling, that is, are selling some- 
what less. 

The CuarrmMan. If you will permit me to say this, Mr. Fleischmann, 
what prompted the question that I propounded and Senator East- 
land asked was prompted by the statement made by Mr. Wiman. 
Now, if that statement needs correction or clarification, of course, we 
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Our increasing population, our military needs for food, and | 
needs of our allies require continually higher food and fiber goa 
These must be met from the same acreage we have had in producti: 
for the last 30 years and with fewer workers than ever before. T 
only way to get the job done is by the use of more fertilizers a: 
pesticides and the substitution of motor power and farm machine: 
for the farm labor which has gone into defense jobs. 

Now, turning specifically to the industry problems which have be« 
called to our attention, there are questions under several headings: 

First, and of major concern, is the low allocation of steel to t}) 
farm machinery and equipment industry in the fourth quarter o| 
this year. We are informed that the fourth-quarter allocations of 
carbon steel for agricultural machinery and implements was firs’ 
528,400 tons, later raised to 578,000 tons. This represented approxi 
mately 85 percent of the allotments for the third quarter. 4 col 
trast, your allotment of steel for motor vehicles and consumer durable- 
in the fourth quarter was cut very little or even increased over third 
quarter allotments. We believe that the needs of agriculture shoul: 
be given a higher rating than some of these other uses; yet, from you: 
allocations it appears that you consider agriculture’s requirement- 
less essential than many other civilian uses. 

Is it true that agriculture has been cut more than some other civilian 
uses ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, AND 
M. L. ANSHEN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


Mr. FietscuMann. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you demonstrate that to us, because we have 
facts to the contrary. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Well, I do not know what facts, Senator, you 
refer to, but let me answer that. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. FierscuMAnn. It is very hard to answer an isolated question 
like that, except to say this: that since the time that the control sit- 
uation has been present and since we have been allocating steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum, the so-called durable consumers’ goods, including 
automobiles, have in fact been cut far more drastically than farm 
machinery, and it is our intention—— 

Senator Easrianp. Is that consumers’ durables? 

Mr. FierscumMann. Consumers’ durable goods. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, for the third quarter there were allo- 
cated 337,851 tons of steel; for the fourth quarter there were allocated 
867,000 tons of steel, or an increase of 529,149. Is that correct? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. No; not the way you stated it. Are you quot- 
ing from these two press releases, sir, of the DPA? 

Senator Easritanp. I am quoting from the figures put in the record. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Well, let me tell you where the figures come 
from. I will identify them as Defense Production Administration 
releases Nos. 80 and 94. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. 
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Mr. FieiscumMann. The No. 80 refers to the third quarter program 
allocations, the No. 94 refers to the fourth quarter program alloca- 
tions. 

In the third quarter, neither consumers durable goods as you and 
| would understand the term, nor automobiles were under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

You will notice that the allotments which we are referring to here 
are to particular industry divisions of the National Production 
Authority. 

I want to make the point clear first by referring to automobiles and 
then I will go over to consumers durable goods. 

We have a Motor Vehicle Division, for instance, which has juris- 
diction over trucks, trailers, both large, small, and medium, and auto- 
mobiles, passenger automobiles, and repair parts. 

If you will recall, we did not use the Controlled Materials Plan 
for passenger automobiles in the third quarter. We first instituted 
that for the fourth quarter. The allotment to which you referred—— 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Have you not permitted the automobile 
industry in the third quarter to buy steel and to use up their reserves 
and you did not use the allocation method ¢ 

Mr. FieiscumMann. No, sir; we used far more severe methods, the 
limitation order, where they are confined to a percentage of the base 
period and where they had to scramble for steel. 

Senator Easttanp. What was the base period ¢ 

Mr. AnsHen. The average quarter in the first half of 1949. 

Senator Easttanp. That was the biggest year the automobile in- 
dustry ever had; was it not ? 

Mr. FixiscumMann. That was the base period. 

Senator Arken. Why were they not under the Controlled Materials 
Plan? 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. There are two reasons. The first was an admin- 
istrative reason. We did not have enough people to do it. 

However, there was a deeper reason than that. We hoped, as many 
people hoped, to limit the amount of control the Government had to 
put on the economy during this period and it was hoped that by con- 
fining the use of the Controlled Materials Plan to the more essential 
areas like farm machinery, that perhaps we could make it work by 
leaving a limited free area, in that free area leaving automobiles and 
durable consumers’ goods, so that they would be subject to a limitation 
so that they would never get more than a percentage of the base period. 

Senator Arken. Well, they actually produced more cars than they 
could sell during that base period. 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. In that base period ? 

Senator Arken. Yes, last year. During 1950, at least, sales were 
fairly good; but they had the situation in 1951 that some of the com- 
panies currently are not selling what they are producing now. Some 
of them are selling and some are not selling, that is, are selling some- 
what less. 

The Cuatrman. If you will permit me to say this, Mr. Fleischmann, 
what prompted the question that I propounded and Senator East- 
land asked was prompted by the statement made by Mr. Wiman. 
Now, if that statement needs correction or clarification, of course, we 
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want that for the record, and if you cannot do it at this time you may 
furnish it later. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I can do it at this time, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, in order to be a little more specific 
with respect to the statement, it was prepared by, I understand, Mr. 
Wiman, and I believe it has been introduced in the record and it shows 
that the steel for motor vehicles in the third quarter was 1,897,601 
tons and in the fourth quarter it was 3,464,300, or an increase of 
1,566,699. 

For railroad equipment it was 882,417 in the third quarter and in 
the fourth quarter 1,872,425, or an increase of 990,000 tons. 

Consumer durables, 333,851, and in the fourth quarter it was 
867,000, or an increase of 529,000, 

For containers and packaging, in the third quarter it was 1,647,910 
and in contrast it was in the fourth quarter 1,615,216, a decrease of 
72,694. 

For agricultural machinery and implements, in the third quarter 
it was 673,223 and in the fourth quarter it was 528,400, a decrease of 
145,323. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Well, you did not read the later increase 
to 578,000, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes, and that 578,000, which reduced the de- 
crease to 95,723. I mean, the net decrease was 95,723 tons during the 
fourth quarter, compared with the third quarter. 

Now, as I have indicated, we would like to have their figures either 
verified or cleared up. In other words, we want you to give your side 
of it for the record. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Yes; and that is what I intended to do. 

Those figures are entirely erroneous, 

The Cuarrman. All right, 

Mr. Frietscumann. And I will give you two prime examples of 
what this statement was designed to show. 

As I tried to explain the Motor Vehicle Division has trucks, trailers, 
and passenger-car automobiles; that is its general jurisdiction, 

During the third quarter of 1951 we did not allocate in the sense of 
using the Controlled Materials Plan for motor vehicles. We only 
allocated for trucks. We consider them essential, like farm machin- 
ery, so we gave them tickets designed to get the materials for them. 

On the other hand, motor valieles were controlled by the limitation 
order which limited the amount that they could manufacture. 

Senator Easritanp. What was the limit that they could manu- 
facture ¢ 

Mr. FLetscuMann. 1,200,000. 

Senator Eastianpv. 1,200,000? 

Mr. FLe1iscHMANN. Now, let me clarify that figure. 

The Cuarrman. In connection with that, did you have any prohibi- 
tion against the quantity of steel? 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Yes, sir; that was the limitation that they could 
use. 

The Cuarrman. As far as the material—you limited the number of 
vehicles ¢ 

Mr. Fieiscumann. That is right, and gave them no guaranty of 

getting it. 
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Senator HickENLoorer. How many were produced in the preceding 
quarter, if you have the figures ¢ 

Mr. F.xiscumann. I will have to let Mr. Anshen answer most of 
the detailed questions, but we have all the figures. 

Mr. AnsHeN. Passenger-car production in the first quarter of 1951 
was roughly 1,602,000 units. 

Senator Easrianp. How many tons of steel does that represent ? 

Mr. Ansuen. I do not know, Senator. I would have to find out for 
you. 

The third quarter, 1,497,000 units. The ceiling for the third quar- 
ter, as Mr. Fleischmann just indicated, was 1,200,000 units. 

Senator Arken. Were the Department of Commerce figures cor- 
rect, showing that for the first two quarters of 1951 there were some 
15,000 more passenger cars produced in 1950 ¢ 

Mr. AnsHen. | have the actual figures; I will be glad to give them. 

Senator Aiken. When I quote the “Department of Commerce figures, 
I am speaking from me mory. 

Mr. Ansuen. | do not know what the source of these particular 
figures was, but I could find out. This statement does not happen to 
give them. 

Senator A1rken. | remember the figures because I was surprised 
when they were released to find that more cars were actually produced 
in the first 6 months this year than last year. 

Mr. Ansuen. There was a strike in the Chrysler plants in the spring 
of 1950 that continued for a considerable period of time and the pro- 
duction of passenger automobiles in that period was considerably 
reduced because the Chrysler Corp. represents, I believe, close to one- 
fourth of the industry. 

Senator Aiken. But, despite the strike, however, more automobiles 
were produced, the production exceeded the demand for them, as I 
recall. The supply available for sale increased until—well, again, I 
am calling on my memory—there were between some 700 and 800 
thousand cars available for sale at the beginning of this year 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I would like to clarify these figures—— 

Senator A1rken. That is my recollection, anyhow. 

Mr. FLeiscHMANN. Just let me clarify these figures that Senator 
Eastland asked about. I am speaking first of automobiles. 

Now, the exhibit that Mr. Wiman produced, would have indicated 
to you that we allocated to motor vehicles only 1,897,601 tons of steel 
during the third quarter and that even we suddenly tripled that dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. Well, we are not quite as foolish as that. 

The 1,897,000 tons were allocated in the third quarter for trucks, 
which were the only things under the CMP during the third quarter. 

Then, in the fourth quarter we started allocating to both trucks 
and automobiles. As you know, all steel is allocated now. 

So, the comparable figure that he shows.for the fourth quarter is 
for trucks, trailers, and automobiles, and 

The Cuatrman. If we could obtain the amount of steel required to 
produce the number of automobiles produced, we could get a fair 
comparison, 

Senator EastLanp. You mean with the previous quarter ? 

The Cuamman. The third quarter is what I am talking about. 
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Senator Arxen. In making the allocation, do you estimate t)\« 
amount of metal which they have on hand before giving an allocation : 

For instance, you made an allocation of 3,464,000 tons for the four: |, 
quarter. Now, do you know what they had on hand at the beginning 
of the quarter? What method did you use in allocating, not only to 
the automobile industry, but to the railroads and so on? 

Mr. FietscuMann. You mean inventory control of what materials 
are on hand? 

Senator Arken. Yes. Do you have a system of keeping account 
of what they have on hand, to which I assume will be added the al- 
locations for the fourth quarter? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. We have, but I will say this, Senator: that 
is one of the greatest unsolved problems of Government controls of 
this kind, which was never solved during World War II, the reason 
being the lag from the time the manufacturer makes up his CMI 
application until we actually make the allotment. So you can see there 
is a 2 months’ lag in there. Therefore, the inventory figures are not 
very good and we have never been able, frankly, to find any method to 
do that. 

Senator ArkeN. My question was prompted by reason of a com- 
munication to the Senate Small Business Committee—communication 
from the Huron Steel Co. stating they had delivered steel to the 
Chrysler Motor Co. to be used in a plant that had not even started 
to be built yet. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Well, let me say this, that we have very strict 
regulations, Senator, to make that unlawful, and we will check that 
case. I will tell you what we do—— 

Senator Arkxen. I am just thinking of the methods used. 

Mr. FretscumMann. Well, just let me tell you of the methods used. 

No. 1, we have regulations which make it unlawful and it is a crime 
to accept delivery of material which puts you over a given working 
inventory which is further defined sometimes as 60 days’ inventory 
and sometimes 90 days, depending on the material. 

Now, we know very well that those things just do not enforce them- 
selves. So, what we do is to have an investigation, a spot check of the 
big users of the material. You understand, you have to check the 
big users because that is where it goes. 

Senator Arxen. Yes. 

Mr. Frietscumann. Now, what have done recently is to make just 
such a check of the aircraft industry, which are the big users of alu- 
minum, because aluminum and copper makes the steel situation look 
like a happy one. And, we have found comparatively serious inven- 
tory violations in aluminum. Now, those fellows will not get any more 
aluminum until that situation is rectified, and in the more important 
cases we are requiring them to ship those aluminum stocks around so 
that other airplane manufacturers can benefit from that. 

But, that kind of continuous check is made only of the biggest users, 
you could not extend that to the smaller ones except on a spot basis. 
We try very hard, I assure you, to keep this inventory situation under 
control. If we had it under complete control, this situation would be 
easy. 

We have run down every single case as far as we know, every case 
we have been told about, about black markets, excess inventories, and 
so on. 
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Every single case has been immediately run down, and actively, and 
I would like to have every Senator on this committee refer to me per- 
sonally every case where he thinks there is a violation. 

The Cuatrman. What did you find? I will ask you that now, al- 
though we had intended to go into that a little later. 

Mr. Fie1scHMann. Well, in the bigger ones in the aluminum sit- 
uation, we found definite cases of excessive inventories. 

When it comes to military contractors, history teaches us that they 
will do it every time if you do not keep after them—and we intend 
to do that. 

In the cases that have been referred to us by various Senators and 
Congressmen and businessmen we have nearly always found no black- 
market conditions. Here is the kind of thing that happens. We 
have them referred to us as violations, in those cases that we had 
referred to us last winter, before the price-control operation went into 
effect. 

We often had complaints about so-called black markets, when 
actually at that time there was no price control. What happened 
was that a person was buying foreign steel, which was then legal and 
is legal now, as far as I know, and what he was doing, he was holding 
up the industry and getting any price he could get for it, that is, any 
price, with no price control over it. 

Actually, it never remained in inventory for anyone to grab it, it 
went in and out. 

For example, we put our people into a warehouse in Chicago which 
was described to us as a center of black marketing and actually we 
went in and found that there was insufficient steel to keep a factory 
going for 2 months. 

Well, there was nothing illegal at that time and nothing could be 
done. This was foreign steel and it did not take a pound of steel out 
of the domestic supply. 

Senator Aiken. And foreign steel did not come under price ceilings ? 

Mr. Fietscumann. It did not at that time. Whether it does now 
or not, I do not know. 

Senator Arken. What is the ceiling price of steel ? 

Mr. FretscHMann. Iam sorry, sir, 1 donot know. That is not in my 
jurisdiction. I cannot say. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Did you not find examples where domestic 
steel was also being put into those so-called brokerage activities? Did 
you find that, where they were sold at very high prices? 

Mr. Fietscumann. We found only one such case as I recall it. As 
you can imagine, I have hundreds of cases in the office but as far as I 
can recall there was only one such case and in that case the steel com- 
pany itself had brought it to our attention on the grounds that the 
man to whom they were selling, they thought, was selling over the 
normal price. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Well then, we must have a lot of imagina- 
tive steel users in my State because I have in my office a great number 
of instances, so your statement is surprising to me. 

Mr. Fie1scHMann. Well, sir, I would like to ask you to submit them 
to me. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. These have all been submitted to your De- 
partment, over there. Perhaps these fellows were just talking through 
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their hats or perhaps the circulars that they received were not correct 

or incorrectly read. I do not know. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. There is perhaps a good deal of foreign steel 
being sold that we do not know about, we do not know what is done 
with that steel. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fleischmann, you are not telling the committee 
that there is no black marketing of steel 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. No, sir; not for a minute, 

The Cuarmman. That is, of domestic steel. 

Mr. Feiscumann. I am telling you that I am trying to do my duty 
as far as I can, which is to run down cases when they are referred 
to me. 

The Cuatmrman. Well now, it is illegal, is it not, for a black marketer 
of steel to charge two or three times over the ceiling price? 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you sufficient laws on the statute books so 
that in.the event you find such cases you can prosecute them / 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Well, the prosecution is not my responsibility. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. FietscuMann. But I will do what I can do. 

The CHarmman. Well, I am not really talking about prosecution. 
1 know that you are not a district attorney. But do you have sufficient 
laws? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What I am trying to get at is this; if you do not 
have sufficient laws or if the present laws have to be amended, then 
Congress can act. 

Mr. FLeiscuMann. No, sir; there are adequate laws. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatman. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Butler testified, I understand, yester- 
day. He said that it is still not illegal for those practices to be 
indulged in because there are no regulations controlling the activities 
that have been issued. 

The Cuarrman. That is why I asked the question. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. He made that flat statement. I did not 
know, but I assume that possibly he had reasons for making it. 

Senator Arxen. Mr. Butler said, and I quote: 

The horrible thing about it at the moment, Senator, however, is that when 
you come right down to it, the steel brokers are fully within the law. There 
is no regulation or law that says they cannot do this sort of thing. * * * 

The OPS has been working for some time and has promised us two or three 
times to issue an order limiting the amount of dollar and cent mark-up above 
mill price that can be put on steel. The order has not been forthcoming, 
however. 

You do not know about that? 

Mr. Fietsumann. No sir, I do not. That is not under my juris- 
diction. 

Senator Arken. In other words, Mr. Butler says these so-called 
black marketers were operating within the law. 

Mr. FierscuMmMann. I know this, Senator, that if we got a case— 
and I would be very happy to have them referred to me—where steel 
has been sold at exorbitant prices which comes from the mills that 
we control—remember, we do not have any control on foreign steel 
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that comes into this country—but if it comes from regular sources 
we will cooperate with that source of supply. You see, normally not 
only do the steel companies cooperate with us but they try to give us 
leads when they think that it is being abused, because it is important 
to their business interests to have that steel—— 

The Cuarmman. Well, are you confident that all of the steel mills 
are cooperating to the fullest extent? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Well, that is a big question, because there are 
so many steel companies. I would say that the substantial part of 
the steel industry is cooperating. In a few minutes I will talk about 
that further, but I will say 

The Cuarrman. Are you able to trace the steel by any markings 
that are put on the steel by the different companies who manufac- 
ture it? 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. In the usual case I would say yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we have information that there are some 
steel companies that do not stamp their steel. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. I think that is probably true. I know that the 
big companies do because I have seen it many times, as we all have. 

The Cuamman. Do you think a law forcing all steel manufacturers 
to put a stamp on the steel that they produced would assist ? 

Mr. FLemcumann. | would have to get expert opinion on it because, 
Senator, I have never thought of it until this moment. 

But I am inclined to think—well, I have a doubt because there are 
steel products, such as wire, and so forth, which would be very difficult 
to mark. 

Now, the United States Steel, for example—I know because I have 
gone through that plant—have made a practice of it. That company 
does stamp everything that it is possible to mark. 

Mr. Chairman, my own instincts are so much against additional 
Government regulation that, unless I am certain it is going to do a 
lot of good, I would think about it a lot before I recommended it. 

The CHarrMan. Now, gentlemen, in order to get this investigation 
expedited, I wonder if we could get back to the question I asked a 
while ago about the tonnage requirement for the third quarter to 
manufacture the number of cars that you permitted automobile manu- 
facturers to make. 

Mr. FietiscuMann. The proper comparison between the amount of 
steel for motor vehicles in the third quarter and the fourth quarter 
is the following: In the third quarter, 3,947,601 tons; in the fourth 
quarter, 3,464,080, 

Senator Arken. For the first and second quarters—do you have 
those ¢ 

Mr. AnsHen. We would have to get that. We have the number 
of units and we could get that. 

Mr. FieiscomMann. We could give you a chronolgical statement, 
quarter by quarter, of this program breakdown by automobiles and 
trucks. 

Senator Arxen. I think we should have that. 

The CHamman. Yes. 

That clarifies it so that the figures show, instead of an increase, as 
Mr. Wiman said, a decrease of half a million tons. 

Senator Eastianp. Four hundred and eighty-three thousand tons. 
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Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Senator Eastland, I wanted to mention also the 
consumers’ durable-goods figures, in which the same kind of error 
appeared in Mr. Wiman’s testimony. 

Senator Eastitanp. Yes; I want that explained. 

Mr. FLEeIscHMANN. Well, that is the same explanation. Consumers’ 
durable goods—by which we mean refrigerators and that kind of 
things—were not under the controlled-materials plan during the third 
quarter of the year. 

We made allocations to our so-called Consumers’ Durable Goods 
Division because there are certain items which they handled which are 
really industrial items—such things, for example, as industrial flash- 
lights and things of that kind—there is a great number of those items 
and I will be glad to submit a list to the committee. 

The allocation Mr. Wiman quoted was the allocation to that sma! 
group of items which are handled under CMP in the third quarter. 

The fact of the matter is that there was a very substantial reduction 
in the allotment of durable-goods steel during the third and fourth 
quarters. 

Senator Eastitanp. What are those figures? 

Mr. FietscHMann. I will have to get those because I did not know 
that was to be asked of me. 

(The information referred to above is as follows:) 


Estimated carbon steel consumption in motor-vehicle industry 


1950 





| a 
Third 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


First 
| quarter 


— ec con pees —}|— 


45, 413 | 
119, 819 
2, 072, 798 | 
456, 915 | 

38, 


Fourth 
| quarter 
| 
| 





46, 327 
125, 441 

2, 700, 404 
541, 396 
52, 483 
5,010 
778, 469 


54, 668 
130, 220 
2, 566, 265 
728, 137 
68, 742 

6, 812 
700, 115 
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Engines - . 

Passenger cars 

Re™lacement parts. . . 

Trailers 

Transit vehicles. 

Trucks and truck bodies 
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4,254,959 | 16, 432,021 
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Trailers ; 
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4, 177, 574 | 


41, 285 42,115 
120, ©34 
2, 466, ©54 
698, 883 | 
69. 683 | 

7, 823 | 
772, 212 


| 
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2, 305, 146 
745, 585 
66, 495 
10, 242 
843, 384 


4, 139, 471 


126, 504 | 


48, 244 
122, 301 
| 1,848, 000 
643. 053 
| 56, 800 | 
11, 384 | 
668, 678 | 


3, 398, 460 | 


49, 699 


597, 385 


3, 013,000. 
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500, 962 
8, 202, 578 
2, 669, 438 
249, 849 
42, 676 

2, 881, 659 


14, 728, 505 
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Consumer durable goods (other than automobiles, radios, and television)—Carbon 
steel consumed in specified periods 


Tons 
A. Average quarter, first half of 1950*__._______.--.____________-_- 965, 000 
B. 100 percent of permitted base period as shown on 4Q51 CMP 4B 
Se eS OEE OTe Te PRE 
(. Permitted level 3Q51—mostly under “M” orders but partly 
eg AEE MB Sg ORES CI oh SL SE Pe ot 919, 000 


D. 4Q51 allotments to all codes—entirely under CMP ‘*._____-_________ 775, 000 


1 Represents a careful staff estimate of materials consumption pre-Korea. Estimate is 
based on Census data and substantial samples of materials usage during 4Q50 and 1Q51. 
Detailed data of this type are not normally collected, except for a few large industries, and 
must therefore be estimated until more information has been accumulated under mobiliza- 
tion reporting programs. 

* Although the average quarter during the first half of 1950 was generally used as a base 
period at the start of the mobilization program alternatives were allowed, primarily for 
highly seasonal industries ; some consumer industries with higher degrees of essentiality 
were permitted to use the first quarter of 1951 as a base, which was a substantially higher 
level; and, finally, individual adjustments were granted under hardship appeals. These 
considerations account for the difference between the figures in lines A and B. 

* The 3Q51 steel consumption has been estimated for each consumer goods product code 
by applying to the base period figures reported by the companies, the percentage of per- 
mitted usage under orders and rezulations in effect during the quarter. 
os a figure is the amount authorized for allotment to consumer goods codes as of Oct. 1, 
1951. 


Senator Youna. Well, does the allocation tell the whole story? 
For example, is it possible for an automobile manufacturer to secure 
a higher percentage of the allocated steel than as compared to a small 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Well, that gets into the question of whether 
the Controlled Materials Plan is now operating properly or not. 

The CrarrmMan. In that connection the question just asked by 
Senator Young reminds me that we had some witnesses who 
said that, although they have the allocation, they can obtain only 40 
to 60 percent of the amount allocated. Now, why is that, if that is so? 

Mr. Fie1iscumann. Well, the reason is—Senator, that will take me 
a few minutes to discuss, and I will be glad to do that. 

The CuHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fierscumann. We started for the third quarter, the one we 
are still in, the Controlled Materials Plan. 

That is the plan that was used during World War II and which 
we got into operation as fast as we could at this time because of what 
we think is the urgency of the situation that compels us to rearm and 
get strong industrially and strong in every ohne way as fast as 
possible. 

Now, the Controlled Materials Plan substitutes a Government 
allocation almost down to the last ton of steel. It does so in order to 
channel those materials instead of to automobile, say, to channel them 
to munitions, machine guns, farm machinery, and other things more 
important. 

Now, I made the prediction before a committee, Senator, on which 
you sat this last spring—and Senator Young, I am certain, was there, 
too—and I made the prediction that the first and second quarters 
of operation of the controlled Materials Plan would necessarily be 
very imperfect. 
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We had the experience of World War II to go by, and we knew from 
sad experience that it took at least two quarters to get a vast change- 
over in the American economy, the industrial economy, operating 
with anything like smoothness. 

I can almost remember the words in which I said that the first 
quarter of the operation, which is this quarter we are in now, will be 
almost a total loss. 

Well, you have to start some place. 

Well, now, your statistics are no good for the first quarter, and 
you do not know anything about the supply or the demand. But you 
have to start, because, if you do not start, you cannot get this operation 
rolling. 

I take only a melancholy pleasure now in predicting that. I knew 
it was going to happen, as did everybody who went through it in the 
last war. 

But there was nothing else to do. I combed the literature and the 
experience of everybody to see if there was any other way of getting 
around this kind of situation, and nobody was able to suggest any- 
thing. 

Well, we cid the job, and it is working earlier than anybody thought 
it could, but for this third quarter it will not look good and it will not 
work well. 

The result is that there are isolated cases; there is not any ques- 
tion, isolated cases where an individual gets a ticket and—— 

Senator Youne. Will the smaller companies have an equal chance? 

Mr. Fietscumann. The ticket for the small individual has just as 
much right to be cashed as the ticket of the bigger one, and we are 
announcing very soon in the National Production Authority the 
exact unit whose job will be to see to it that the tickets do get cashed 
when presented. 

Now, we could not do that in the earlier stages because—well, you 
know, there are hundreds and thousands of people operating under 
this plan, and we just do not have enough people to watch it all over 
the country, and we could not do it. Also, we could not offer that 
service to anyone. Business has to exercise its own energy or in- 
genuity, just as it did in World War II. 

Well, they are doing that. The situation is improving every day, 
and I will make now an optimistic prediction instead of the pessi- 
mistic one I made last spring. 

I say that by the end of the fourth quarter this system will be 
operating quite well and that the tickets will have assurance that they 
will be cashed. 

The Cuairman. In other words, would you say that when you have 
allocated, say, X million tons that your certificate will correspond to 
that X million tons and the holders of those certificates will be able 
to obtain the materials ? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. Yes, sir. I will give you two conditions on that 
answer. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, let me ask you this. We have had a 
lot of evidence here to show that, as I remember, a lot of mills ac- 
cepted, maybe, orders from two or three manufacturers—in other 
words, a duplication—and the manufacturer was doing that with 
the hope that he would get it from one of these mills and then he will 
cancel the other orders. 
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Mr. Fietscumann. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What are you doing to prevent mills from taking 
these duplicate orders, by way of enforcement / 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Well, the mill does not know itself whether it 
is a duplicate order or not. We are placing the compliance on the 
man who is doing the wrong thing, which is filing the order. 

The Cuarrman. Why can you not have the man applying at the 
mill certify to the effect that it is his only application, just as you 
do when you make an application to insure a house ? 

Mr. FLeiscHMaNnn. Well, in effect, sir, when he places the order, 
he is certifying to the Government it is the only one. 

The Cuamman. I mean, to the mill; 1 am talking about the mill. 

Mr. FietscumMann. The place where he could be convicted would be 
for certifying falsely to the Government. That is the effect of it. 

However, 1 want to say that your suggestion is one we had very 
much in mind to do. We have done other things, however, and I want 
to tell you what they are. 

No. 1, we have sent out a great big notice in red printing with the 
latest allocation saying in effect, “You must immediately cancel any 
duplicate orders you have. If you do not, it is a crime,” and so forth. 

Secondly, we are engaged right now in making spot checks with 
some of the large users to see if there are violations. We have not a 
report vet. 

The Cuamman. What do you think about a law on the statute 
books that will punish a mill for taking a duplicate order? 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Well, you would not punish the mill owner; 
you would punish the man w ho filed the duplicate order and ace epted 
the steel twice. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I do not think that will correct the diffi- 
culty. .What the manufacturer is entitled to is an allotment. I do 
not think it would help them to do what you suggest. 

The point is that they go over with their order to this mill, and they 
have a lot of orders from other people, and it prevents the mill from 
taking a legitimate order. 

Mr. FietiscuMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And this other manufacturer when he gets it from 
one of the mills, cancels out everything else. 

The point is, why could not something be done to prevent the mill 
owner from accepting duplicate orders and thereby allowing the 
legitimate applicants to obtain a certain amount of steel? 

Mr. FietscumMann. Well, Senator, you have put your finger on 
what we think is making it, the system, difficult to start. There is 
no doubt it. You have the point. 

But I am trying to stick to the enforcement of it, which is not so 
easy. I have sweated about it a lot. 

In the first place, when the mill owner ¢ 
CMP order, it has a certificate on it which says that this is a certi- 
fied CMP order. 

Now, that means it is not a duplicate. You see, he does not know. 

You take a big company that manufactures many items. They 
place thousands of CMP orders, and the only real regulation on them 
is that they must operate within their budget ; their “orders must not 
total at any time more than the amount they have allocated. 


w the steel owner get a 
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Now, we are thinking just along the lines you are mentioning. We 
are thinking of requiring with new orders—we do not want to go back, 
because the steel companies will have to go over hundreds of thou- 
sands of orders—— 

Senator Jonnston. What would happen if you gave only one CMP 
= to file, and they did not have but the original? Could you do 
that ? 

Mr. Freiscumann. Well, a CMP order is a document this size 
[indicating ]. 

Senator Jomnsron. You could, for example, make a little certificate, 
as far as that is concerned, to show that it was your original. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. You see, the problem is this, sir. Take a large 
company. It has as many as 20 or 30 different CMP certificates, the 
reason being that we administer this on a product basis, you see. 

Let us take General Electric. They make thousands and thousands 
of items; so they come to many different divisions to get their ap- 
ere allotments, if it is an industrial-equipment item, and so 

orth. 

Now, what they get is an allotment for some thousands of tons of 
steel, copper, and aluminum. 

Now, they translate that into individual hundreds of separate 
orders on separate mills. 

Our point of compliance is to see to it that the General Electric 
does not place orders totaling more than their allotment, and if you 
gave them a copy of the CMP certificate to send to the mill it would 
mean nothing to the mill, because the allotment might be for 10,000 
tons or 5,000 tons of steel. The individual order would be a few 

hundred tons, and it would mean nothing to the mill. We have to en- 
force by spot check of the big users. 

Senator Easrtanp. The Department of Agriculture lists the pro- 
duction of food and fiber needed to feed and clothe the American 
people and to meet the war goal. 

It is your duty to furnish the steel; is it not? 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. In addition, it is your duty to see that enough 
machinery will be manufactured to meet those requirements. How 
do you determine the number of tractors that ought to be manu- 
factured ¢ 

Mr. F.ie1scumMann. Excuse me just a minute, sir. 

The Cuarkman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. TRIGG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—Resumed 


The Cuamrman. The committee will be in order. 

As you recall, Mr. Trigg, when you were a witness a few days ago, 
we considered the fertilizer shortage and we have asked igs to come 
again before the committee for further questioning with respect to 
the representations that you made to the NPA and other depart- 
ments with a view of obtaining sufficient steel and other materials 
for the production of farm machinery sufficient to meet the goal set 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Now, Mr. Trigg, you went into details the other day about ferti- 
lizer. Will you go over the procedure that you follow and the recom- 
mendations that you make with respect to the steel and other alloys 
necessary to the manufacture of farm machinery ¢ 

Mr. Trice. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to give you 
any information that you desire. 

Generally, there is the same procedure that I outlined to the com- 
mittee on Monday, and that is, simply, that we deal strictly with 
Government agencies. 

They are the claimant agencies against the DPA, such agencies as 
the National Production Authority, the Production and Marketing 
Administration in the Department of Agriculture, the several agen- 
cies of the Department of Interior, the Federal Security Agency, 
and so on. 

The point is that they themselves compile their requiremnts in 
terms of tons of steel, pounds of copper, and pounds of aluminum, 
and present them to the staff of the Requirements Committee. 

The Cuarmman. When you say “they,” you mean each claimant 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Trice. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. To you? 

Mr. Triec. To us, yes; that is correct, the Office of Program and 
Requirements of the Defense Production Administration. 

Senator Eastianp. Wait a minute, now. How did you arrive at 
these figures, this allocation of steel to farm equipment for the fourth 
quarter ¢ 

Mr. Triee. Senator Eastland, I would like to have Mr. Anshen, 
who is much more familiar with the figures than I, present the de- 
tails. 

Senator Easrianp. I want to ask you this before we hear from 
im. 

In the third quarter the automobile industry used for the manu- 
facture of passenger automobiles 2,050,000 tons of steel according to 
the figures that Mr. Fleischmann gave us. 

Now, is it not more important that that be out in order to give more 
steel to the farm-machinery industry than to the passenger-car indus- 
try, when we are going into a war economy ¢ 

Mr. Triae. Senator, I do not think there is any disagreement that 
food, from the time it is produced to the time it is on the tables of the 
consumers, is important. I have my personal feelings about that and 
I have expressed them many times edare this committee and else- 
where. 

Senator Eastnanp. Well, why aren’t passenger-car allocations re- 
duced in order to give more steel to the agricultural industry ? 

Mr. Triae. Oh, I think that can be better explained by the people 
who were there, that worked on this program at the time it was being 
developed. I know that there were basic policies that were laid down 
and there are reasons why it was cut. However, I think that Mr. 
Anshen will be much more familiar with that than I. 

Senator Eastianp. I do not think that passenger-car production is 
as important as farm-implement production. It just does not make 
any sense to me. 

ir Ansuen. Senator, you have asked several questions, all of 
which bear on the same point. I would like, if you will allow me, Mr. 
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Chairman, to deal with them all at once, because they are all part of 


the same problem, namely, how we reached the decision on farm ma- 
chinery in the fourth quarter. 

The Cuamman. Before you go into that, let me ask you this: 

Do you or your outfit prepare the program of requirements for each 
industry or each one applying? 

Mr. Ansnen. No, sir. As Mr. Trigg just stated, each claimant 
agency is responsible for telling the Office of Program and Require- 
ments, Defense Production Administration, which is our office—— 

The Cuarrman. Their needs? 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes; what their needs are each calendar quarter. 

It is our job to add up those requirements into terms of how many 
tons of steel, copper, and aluminum they aggregate and then to com 
pare them with the supply of steel, copper, and aluminum that will be 
available each quarter. 

If the requirements are in excess of supply—and I would like to 
show you how far they are in excess of stapplpsisthaen to make the deci- 
sions where that insufficient supply will go. That is our responsibility. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement before he 
answers that question, as to the direct effect of the present allocations 
in the agricultural area? 

Automobiles for pleasure purposes are available and combines are 
scarce. As the result much of our wheat crop remains unharvested. 
There has been a terrific crop loss. For example, I have figures from 
the Page Elevator Co. at Page, N. Dak., where they refer to some 
16 shippers in the Duluth market. 

The first one shows 43-percent damage, the second one 21-percent 
damage, the next 55-percent damage. 

This 55-percent damaged wheat is sold for $1.10 a bushel. Wheat 
in good condition is normally sold at $2.20 or $2.25 on the local 
market. All of the wheat sales shows damage, from 17 percent to 
55 percent. 

That is a terrible situation. Someone has made a tragic mistake 
and we cannot keep going on that way. We will never meet our food 
requirements. Besides that, there will be a heavy loss in the total crop 
because when the wheat stays in the windrows for long periods of 
bad weather, it shrinks in weight from day to day.and you will come 
up with a much smaller crop. 

Mr. Tries. Senator, Mr. Anshen can give you some of the detailed 
figures on that, but is it not true that a let of combines were not 
produced earlier that are needed now—in other words, I am simply 
pointing this out, that you do not produce combines in a few days’ 
time, and perhaps the combines were not produced last year to be 
used this harvest. 

Senator Youne. The International Harvester Co. said in the last 

few days that they have made all of the combines for which they 
could get steel. The tragic situation, as I say, is that you cannot buy 
combines but you can buy as many automobiles and other consumer 
ods as you want. 
Mr. Trieg. Well, that could be, but there is no system at present 
for saying to the International Harvester Co. “You shall take X tons 
of steel from your allotment and manufacture combines and take X 
tons of steel and manufacture hay balers,” and so on down the line. 
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The point is that they are given so many tons of steel and it is up to 
them to use it in accordance with their best judgment. as to need. 

Senator Younc. The International Harvester Co. testified they 
were making less of practically every type of farm machinery than 
before. 

Mr. Trea: That may be, I do not know exactly, but it could be 
because they did not get as much steel, or maybe there is some other 
reason why they are not making every type. , 

Senator Youne. Well, all of them testified that they were trying 
to get all the steel they could. One firm even went into the black 
market, according to testimony. They went there and paid exorbitant 
prices. 

The Cuarrman. I understood that Mr. Anshen was going to answer 
a question, 

Mr. Ansuen. I would like to answer Senator Eastland’s question, 
which I think has a bearing on this. 

The Cuarrman. I think by answering that you might clear up a 
lot of these other things. 

Mr. Ansuen. Mr. Chairman, with all respect, may I say this is not 
a simple problem and it will take me more than 1 or 2 minutes to 
answer the question. It will take about five. 

The Cuarmman. Proceed with your answer. I think it is very 
important that we have your methods of allocation. 

Senator Hicken.toorer. Well, my suggestion is this—first, I would 
like to have him answer—but I would like to say that as far as I am 
concerned and I am sure every member of this committee, no one in 
this committee is trying to put the automobile people out of business. 
That is not the point, but it is well known, at least as far as any infor- 
mation I have, that almost all of the dealers, automobile dealers, last 
fall had to carry over automobiles when the new models came out. 

From the advertisements over the radio and in the newspapers the 
public was led to believe that you do not have to wait at all, and they 
are trying to get you to come in and buy automobiles off the floor, and 
apparently there is an ample supply of automobiles to meet the 
demand. 

It is also well known that the consumers’ durable-goods people, from 
the information I have, that the manufacturers had to use various 
devices this spring in order to force their dealers to take excess stock 
off of their hands because it was piling up to the point where it was 
becoming difficult to move, and they used pressure on their dealers and 
distributors to take them off their hands and store them in the 
warehouses, 

Now, the point is that we have been in a diminishing supply of 
finished agricultural equipment during this period. 

We find that cuts in the durable goods, for instance, and the cuts 
in automobiles are very slight inden and the cuts in agriculture for 
implements and farm machinery apparently are quite drastic not only 
in this third quarter and the fourth quarter but, as far as we can find 
out, the projected cuts for the next quarter of next year are very 
drastic. 

The Cuairman. I am sure that he is going to bear that in mind in 
his answer. What I would like to see you do, Mr. Anshen, is this in 
answering the question—and I hope that the committee will permit 
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to answer it without interruption—I wish that you would also 
ar this in mind. 

You say that all of these applicants for steel come in and present— 
let us say that the amount of steel is X and your production is Y, 
then it is up to you to decide how much will be given to each of the 
applicants? 

r. ANsHEN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in making that finding, I wish you would 
also go into details as to what yardstick you use. Why do you put 
a manufacturer of automobiles, which is not an essential, as just 
indicated, above the manufacturer of farm machinery or machinery 
that manufactures food or preserves food? I wish you would bear 
that in mind, and tell us exactly how you do it. 

Mr. Ansuen. I will try to answer and when I have explained if 
you feel I have not, point it out and I will be glad to try again. 

I want to say at the outset that the production of passenger auto- 
mobiles and consumers’ durable goods is at a very much lower level 
in relation to pre-Korea than farm machinery, and I will develop that 
in detail. 

In the -first place, as I said, the claimant agencies present each 
quarter their programs or needs—military, petroleum, farm machin- 
ery, transportation, all types of industrial equipment, school, hos- 
pit»ls—everything. 

We tell them how to put these figures together, to see that nothing 
is omitted and that there are no duplications. We tell them exactly 
how to translate all of these end products from tanks and ships and 
guns for the military, farm machinery, and agricultural implements, 
schools and hospitals for the Federal Security Agency, all of them 


concerned, we show them how to translate that machinery and the 
other end items into the steel, copper, and aluminum which is what 


‘ 


we allocate. 

We do not allocate the end products. 

Each quarter they state their requirements to us after we have shown 
them how to translate those figures and we add them up and we com- 
pare the requirements with the supplies—of ocurse, obviously, if the 
total requirements were not in execess of the supplies, there would 
be no excuse for our agency being in business. Po not happen to 
have before me the third quarter comparison of supply and demand— 
I mean, I do not happen to have it for the fourth quarter but I do 
have it for the first quarter, which has just been added, and the figures 
are just about the same, the figures are very comparable for the third 
and fourth. 

Now, the tonnage of carbon steel requirements as submitted by 
the claimant agencies added up to more than 30,000,000 tons— 
30,174,000 tons to be precise. 

Now, we will have a supply of carbon steel—those figures, by the 
way, were for carbon steel—we will have a supply of carbon steel in 
the first quarter, assuming there is no scrap shortage—and you know 
how desperate the scrap situation is right now—of slightly above 
19.380,000 tons. 

Now, that means requirements as given to us by all of the claimant 


agencies represented 156 percent of supply. 
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In the case of structural steel to which I made reference Monday, 
where the situation is even more critical, the requirements were 205 
percent of the anticipated supply for the first quarter. 

In the case of carbon-steel plates, another highly critical item, re- 
quirements were 180 percent of anticipated supply. 

I will not bore you by reading all the figures Dut I will be glad to 
supply them for the record. I have them here. However, let me say 
that in general for steel, copper, and aluminum, the initial unbalance 
between requirements and si pply ranged from 156 percent, the figure 
I gave for carbon steel, which happened to be the lowest, to 205 per- 
cent for structural shapes, which happened to be the most. unbalanced. 

One more statement about requirements. Some people have said 
in the press and elsewhere that these requirements are little more than 
numbers that the agencies have picked off passing boxcars, However, 
I think you know since you have heard the testimony of Secretary 
Brannan and Mr. Geissler, the Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the Department of Agriculture, that 
the Department of Agriculture makes a very careful effort to screen 
its own requirements back to what it is convinced is the essential 
level—and they said so before you. I want to assure you that every 
other claimant agency tries to do that same thing. 

So, these numbers, these requirements as they are presented to us, 
do not represent—and any claimant agency will come here and tell 
you that—do not represent any impossible, wild estimates or impos- 
sible goals that they would like to get if this was heaven and not the 
earth we live on. 

This is for the military, for transportation, for machine tools, for 
nuts and bolts and evervthing else and this is what every responsible 
claimant agency will tell you and has told you is a rock-bottom pro- 

ram. We have heard that story from everyone. For instance, we 

ave heard from petroleum, “If you cut this program we will run 
into serious danger,” and you will hear that about gasoline, you will 
hear it about electric power, electric power says, “If you cut, we will 
be having black-outs”—well, I will not take time to elaborate that, 
but I know you understand that these are, as I say, rock bottom. 

Now earlier, Senator Eastland, just before Mr. Fleischmann had 
to leave, you said that “Agriculture has told us what it needs steel 
for” and you asked, “Why don’t you give them steel ?” 

Well, the answer is in these numbers. 

Defense has told us what it needs, their needs for copper, steel, 
aluminum; the Defense Power Administration has told us through 
Secretary Chapman, the story on power; they have all told us, and 
we have been told by the NPA what the needs are for machine tools 
in order to build the defense program. 

We are told by the Federal Security Agency how badly they need 
steel for schools; in many of these areas where atomic energy plants 
are being built, or any defense plant, also, they have to have schools 
and hospitals. 

The plain fact is that when we have added up the figures given to 
us by all these people who are responsible officials and who are all 
sintere, we find that the amount was more than 150 to 200 percent of 
the supply. 
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Senator Eastianp. Well, have you not allocated more than you 
should for manufacturing pleasure automobiles ? 

Mr. Ansuen. That is the point I am coming to, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. otk 

Mr. Ansuen. The question that we face next is who gets cut, who 
gets what ; how do we determine that ? 

As Mr. Trigg outlined Monday at the top of the machinery for 
deciding is the Interagency Requirements Committee. This is an 
advisory group that we pulled together to advise us, because this is 
an incredibly responsible and difficult job. 

One of the reasons it is difficult, incidentally, is that we have inade- 
quate data on how much material was used in all of these areas, pre- 
Korea, because our Government does not collect in time of peace the 
kind of statistics or material information that we find necessary in 
order to allocate. So, one of our major difficulties is that we have to 
try to estimate and guess, pulling in information form every possible 
source, to find out what a particular industry consumed before Korea, 
what was the current hired in relation to the year before Korea. 

Senator Eastanp. Well, you have tests. 

Mr. Ansuen. And that is one of them. 

Senator Easrianp. One of the tests is the need for essential require- 
ments, 

Mr. Ansuen. Well, let me tell you how we apply that test. That 
advisory committee is made up of top-level advisers from the Muni- 
tions Board, from Agriculture, from all of the other that Mr. Trigg 
listed Monday. 

Senator Easttanp. Who represents agriculture ? 

Mr. Ansuen. The Administrator of Production and Marketing 
Administration, Mr. Geissler, is on this committe for agriculture. 

We have a staff attached to our office and all of these claimant agen- 
cies have their staffs that put these requirements together in the first 
place. ‘ 

Before these come to the Requirements Committee we spend weeks 
reviewing every detailed program in every claimant agency, to try 
to find the deferables, since something must be deferred, and try to 
find the inflation because in all honesty, in putting together the figures 
inevitably there is some inflation, and to try to find mistakes in phas- 
ing, that is, when requirements are put in one quarter when they 
could havg been spread out, as happens in many construction pro- 
grams. We try then to put the figures nearer into balance, to try to 
wipe out of the picture all of the distortions and bad phasing, the 
less urgent items that everybody will agree can be deferred—and this 
is true in the case of schools and roads because the agencies them- 
selves agreed that though those programs had been necessary and 
would be necessary, they could in an emergency wait for 6 or 12 
months later. 

So, we come into the Requirements Committee with the unbalance 
and we ask for the advice of all of these people sitting around the 
table, “What shall we do? We have all of these demands. We know 
that the military has screened them, they have eliminated the things 
just described and we are just going to give them their needs as de- 
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termined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff’—and it is the same thing for 


Atomic Energy 

Senator Jounson. How much is given for automobiles in the first 
quarter of 1952? 

Mr. AnsHen. We have not made that decision, we are making that 
new. 

Now, unfortunately, when we make up the Atomic Energy and 
the military, the unbalance is even worse— 

The CHamman. Why can you not put agriculture on a par with 
atomic energy and militar y; because without food neither could exist. 

Mr. Ansnen. Mr. Chairman, it is our conviction and it is ‘Mr. 
Fleischmann’s conviction and Mr. Wilson’s conviction that agreul- 
ture is very important—and so is petroleum and so is electric power 
and so is transportation. It is our belief what we need is a balanced 
program. 

Senator EasrLanp. Well, is it more important ? 

The CHamman, But, all of the rest of them, every one of them that 
you have mentioned, depend on food and fiber. 

Senator Easrianp. Is agriculture more important than auto- 
mobiles ¢ 

Mr. ANsHeN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. And have you so recognized it 

Mr. AnsHEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. I do not see that in your figures. 

Mr. Ansuen. Mr. Fleischmann pointed out a few minutes ago why 
those figures were in error. 

«Those figures that you quoted for the third quarter—let me clear 
that for the record—those figures in DTA Press Release No. 80 did 
not include any allotment of steel for the production of passenger 
automobles because they were given no allotment of steel in the third 
quarter, so therefore the statistics- 

Senator Easttanp. Where did they get the 2 million tons that they 
used ¢ 
Mr. Ansuen. They had to scramble for it in the free market and I 
do not know at this moment if they got it all. They were given no 
tickets. 

These figures that Mr. Wiman cited are an invalid comparison, 
because the figures for the third quarter were only for trucks and 
trailers and for the other quarters there were trucks and automobiles 








and spare parts. 

Senator Youne. I think if you go into any agricultural area you 
will find what they need most is michinery, which is m short supply. 
Yet everything else is available anc in ample supply. 

Mr. Ansuen. Well, we have mide a rather careful study—— 

Senator EastLanp. What pericd do you use for the automobile 
period ¢ 

Mr. AnsHen. The average quarter in the first half of 1950. In the 
third quarter of 1951, if they could get the steel, they were allowed 
not more than 65 percent of that base period and in the fourth quarter 
they were cut substantially lower 
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Senator Easrtanp. And what period do you use for agriculture? 

Mr. AnsHeEN. I want to answer that question right now. Secretary 
Brannan told you on September 20, and I will quote his precise words 
from his statement : 

Production of farm machinery was carried out at an all-time high rate during 
the first 6 months of this year but fell off during the third quarter to about the 
level of production in 1949, 

In 1949 agricultural machinery production was just about the same 
as 1950, they were very close in terms of all of the figures I have 
ever seen. 1948 was a little higher, by a few percentage points. Those 
3-years stand out in all of the history of agricultural-machinery pro- 
duction as unparalleled years, 

Senator East.anp. Do you mean implements or crops? 

Mr. AnsHen. I mean the machinery. 

Senator Arxen. And we had an unparalleled population in those 
years. 
~ Mr. AnsHen. That is right. Now, the Secretary of Agriculture 
told you that the first half of this year was higher than 1950, 1949, or 
1948. Our figures suggest it may have been as much as 20 percent 
higher. 

Senator Aiken. What would that be in tons? 

Mr. AnsuHen. I do not have the tonnage; I will be glad to supply it 
for you. 

Senator Aiken. You have the percentage for agricultural and 
you do not have the tons? 

Mr. Ansuen. I do have a figure for average consumption in the 
base period. 

Senator Arken. You do not know the tonnage used for the auto- 


mobile industry for the first half of the year; could you give us a 
percentage on that? 

Mr. AnsHen. I will try to compare the figures from my notes. I 
will be glad to supply the balance as soon as I get back to my office. 


From the 1947 Census of Manufacturers and from the Department 
of Agriculture’s own reports based on industry data, I would think 
it fair to say that in 1949 and 1950 also, the average quarterly con- 
sumption of carbon steel for the manufacture of agricultural machin- 
ery was in the neighborhood of 550,000 to 600,000 tons. 

Senator Easrianp. That was 1949? 

Mr. Ansnen. The average quarter of 1949 and I think 1950 also was 
about the same rate. 

Senator Eastianp. Is that about right according to the industry ? 

Mr. Wiman. That is correct, 1949 and 1950 were about the same; 
but the figure that the industry used was 690,000 tons and that is what 
was used in 1949. 

The Cuarmman. Secretary Brannan told us, if I am right about the 
testimony he gave to this committee, or Mr. Geissler yesterday told us 
that in 1952 agricultural implements and tractors should be 115 per- 
cent in whole goods of the 1949 year; and for repair goods it should 
be 120 percent. 

Now, the industry prepared a statement itself on farm equipment 
and showed consumption estimated at 688,000 tons for the quarter. 

Mr. AnsHEN. May I say with all respect to Mr. Wiman, whom I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting, the statement of Secretary 
Brannan and the requirements presented to us in the first quarter of 
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1952 completely bear out my statement that the average quarter of 
1949 was in the area of 550,000 to 600,000 tons. Let me explain 


why. 

docretary Brannan said that production in the third quarter fell 
off to about the level of production in 1949. There was allocated 
for farm machinery in the third quarter 606,000 tons of carbon steel. 
which is very close to that figure. 

Mr. Wimayn. That is right. 

Mr. Ansuen. Which is very close to my point. 

Point 2, the request given to us for the first quarter of 1952 for farm 
machinery was 688,950 tons, the figure you just cited, which I have 
been told by the officials of the Department of Agriculture represents 
a desired level of 115 percent of 1949. If you multiply 688,000 by 

Mr. Wrtan. That is right. 

(See p. 342 for additional statement. ) 

Mr. Ansuen. If you reduce that figure by 15 percent, you are pretty 
close to the figure I used. 

Senator Eastianp. What increased production of food and fiber 
have we got to have? 

Mr. Ansuen. I would like to deal with that problem, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. That is the question. 

Mr. AnsueNn. We recognize the need for increased production of 
food and fiber just as we recognize—and we have had our noses rubbed 
in this one—the need for increased power production. We are facing 
a drastic situation in the Northwest right now. 

Senator Arken. And in the Northeast. 

Mr. Ansuen. And the Northeast and the Southeast, and we may 
face a catastrophe in petroleum if we have further repercussions of the 
kind we are reading about right now in the Far East. 

The Cuamman. That catastrophe in the Northwest is not due to 
lack of steel. It is due to lack of water, is it not ? 

Mr. AnsHEN. There are possibilities for increasing the power sup- 
ply out there as the Defense Electric Power Administration has been 
telling us, by providing steel for steam plants to balance an unbal- 
anced hydro supply. 

Let me come back, if I may, to this specific issue. We recognize the 
need for increased food and fibers, sir, I assure you we do, just as we 
recognize the need for increasing energy and petroleum and transpor- 
tation and everything else that we need to make this country strong. 

We know that farm-machinery production has been going up in 
the last decade at an absolutely unparalleled rate. You know that, 
too. Tractors have risen, combines on farms have risen at an equal 
rate, corn pickers have gone up at the same rate. The total farm 

ower has risen, the index measure being from 100 in 1935-39 to 173 
in 1950. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. May I suggest that the reserves of food and 
fiber in this country in the last.3 years have been steadily going down. 
If they continue even with this increased machinery business, I mean 
that is a factor. 

Senator Arken. The amount of farm equipment has gone up as 
farm population and farm labor has gone down. 

Mr. AnsueEn. There has been a dwindling there, I agree with you, 
sir. 
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Senator Easrianp. And that will be accelerated now as these war 
plants open. 

Senator Arken. 1 would say that while we might get along as it is 
now with the allocations which you have made, if they can get the 
material after allocations are made, we are not in a position to meet 
the demand if war actually breaks out. 

Mr. Ansuen. May I say, sir, with respect to getting their tickets 
cashed, that issue Mr. Fleischmann dealt with. We are all breaking 
our necks to make this come to pass because none of us want to be asso- 
ciated with a plan that is not working properly. This is a very com- 
plex administrative job. 

It is our firm belief that the fourth-quarter operation in terms of 
cashing tickets will be vastly better than the third quarter was, and 
that by the end of this quarter we will have a smoothly running con- 
trolled materials plan as we had in 1943 and 1944 when it served so 
effectively to distribute materials to support our victorious war effort. 

Now, that is quite independent of the problem of the allocation level 
because I assure you the problem of noncashing of tickets does not 
merely affect the manufacturers of farm machinery. It affects every- 
one who gets a ticket. 

We have had complaints all over. We are thoroughly familiar with 
the situation, and we are doing our best to correct it. We know what 
causes it and we know what the cure is, but it takes a little time. 

We are going to be in a much better position, and so are all the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery with respect to cashing tickets in the 
fourth quarter than we were in the third. Now, let me come back to 
this passenger automobile question. 

Senator JouNnston. Who passes on the amount of steel to be ex- 
ported out of this country? 

Mr. AnsHen. We do. 

Senator Jounston. Don’t you think you ought to save back a little 
bit that you are sending out at the present time, for farm machinery ? 

Mr. AnsHen. We have examined export needs for steel just as care- 
fully, and I think rather more carefully, because we are aware of the 
kind of criticism that can arise in a time of material shortage when any 
steel is exported. 

As far as possible, we make them show us in advance what the steel 
is going into and we follow it afterward. We do not let the export 
agencies which are claimants, the Office of International Trade, and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration present requirements and 
just say “Here is our ticket,” and give it to them. We put them 
through as tough a third degree as any of the other claimants, and 
I would invite any one of you gentlemen to sit through one of those 
sessions. We try to make them show us a complete justification for all 
of their claims, and we have cut them back sharply. 

Senator Jounsron. What do you give steel for to, say, France or 
England ¢ : 

Mr. Ansuen. I cannot answer that off-hand, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Do you give them that to build bridges? 

Mr. AnsHuen. They have been cut back so far that I think I can 
tell you now—I will bring in the figures or send them to you for the 
record—that they are using steel only for purposes which we would 
class here as of the utmost urgency in connection with our military 
program. 
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The Cuamman. We had a witness that testified here yesterday or 
the day before who had a factory in Canada and who stated that 50 
percent of his copper requirement came from exports from this 
country. 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir. May I explain that? 

The Cuarrman. I think it needs a lot of explanation. 

Mr. AnsHen. It can be explained, I think, in a few sentences, Mr. 
Chairman. The Canadians supply 95 percent of their own copper 
requirements. 

Because of the way our two economies have been knit together before 
this war, about 5 percent of their copper and a similar small percent 
of their aluminum have always been bought from this country, because 
we alone possess the special fabricating facilities to make that 5 per- 

cent. They are special alloys, special shapes that they do not make. 
They cannot make up there; they have always bought here. 

Now, I do not know of the case of the manufacturer you cite. They 
took from us this 5 percent of their total copper requirements. They 
dlid not take it. We allotted it to them deliberately, knowing exactly 
what we were doing, knowing exactly where it was going; and it may 
well be this manufacturer's special needs happened to be 50 percent of 
his copper requirement, but actually they supply 95 percent of their 
own requirements. 

I want to say, if we cut the Canadian copper allotments, we have 
got to contemplate the fact that they are one of our more important 
suppliers of copper and aluminum. 

Senator Arken. And nickel. 

Mr. Ansuen. Of course; and they can find other markets, and some 
of them are more attractive pricewise to them than ours is right now, 
and we are concerned to see that in this bargain we give them what 
they desperately need to assure that they give us what we need from 
them. 

The CuarmmMan. Do we understand that you get a lot of copper by 
way of exports from Canada? 

Mr. AnsHen. Canada gives us raw copper; yes. 

The CuHamman. A good deal more than we—— 

Mr. Ansuen. Oh, much more tonnagewise. They get copper from 
us in fabricated form, Mr. Chairman, and they are very bitter about 
any cut-back. I have had very many sessions with them; and, while 
they are fine people, they are well aware of their strategic bargaining 
position. 

The CHamman. You want to proceed with that automobile 
question ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes: I would like to come to that, if I may, sir. 

In the third quarter—this is a partial repetition of what Mr. 
Fleischmann said—of this year, automobiles were not under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. They were under a ceiling, a limitation 
order. They came under the Controlled Materials P lan in the fourth 
quarter 

That ‘ceiling i in the third quarter was equal to about 65 percent of 
their base-period production, which was the average quarterly output 
in the first half of 1950, average quarterly material input for the first 
half of 1950. 

I would like to compare that, not because I think passenger auto- 
mobiles should be compared with farm machinery in importance. 
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I am in full agreement with you about which is more important, but 
just in terms of magnitude. 

Senator Easrtanp. Why do not you allow more steel and take it 
out of the automobile allocation ? 

Mr. Ansuen. We have. That is what we are doing. I would like 
to point out just this comparison of magnitudes. 

Farm-machinery production in the third quarter of 1951 by Sec- 
retary Brannan’s own statement was about equa] to the average quar- 
ter in 1949, which I think is fair to say was about equal to the av- 
erage quarter of 1950. There was not much shift between those 2 
years. I think Mr. Wiman would support that statement. 

Mr. Wray. I would like to look that up, Mr. Anshen. 

Mr. Ansuen. I think it is about true. f am very confident; in fact, 
it is about true. I would not have asked you if I was not confident. 

Compare 100 percent of the average quarter in 1950, which was the 
third-quarter level of production of farm machinery in this country, 
as Secretary Brannan told you, with about 65 percent of the base pe- 
riod, which was the ceiling imposed on automobiles, and ene 
that automobile manufacturers got no help in getting to that ceil- 
ing. They had to scramble for it in a very tight market. 

For the fourth quarter we cut automobiles back further. They were 
cut then to a level that was about 10 percent—roughly, a little less than 
10 percent—below 65 percent of their base period. 

In the fourth quarter, if my figures are at all accurate as to the 
consumption of steel in making farm machinery in the average quar- 
ter 1949, farm machinery got pretty close to 100 percent, not about 
50 percent. 

Senator Easrianp. You mean in the fourth quarter as compared to 
the third ? 

Mr. AnsHeN. In the fourth quarter; yes, sir. They were allotted 
in the fourth quarter about 560,000 tons. That may have been 5 per- 
cent below the average quarterly consumption in 1949. 

Senator Easttanp. They were allotted 673,000 tons in the third 
quarter. 

Mr. Ansuen. 606,000 tons was actually the amount of tickets they 
issued to the industry. They had a higher allotment, and they did 
not issue all of it. 

Senator Easttanp. You mean they did not use all of it? 

Mr. Ansuen. They did not issue it to the manufacturers. They 
actually alloted 600,000-odd tons. 

The Cuarrman. I think the chief complaint as to the fourth quar- 
ter and also the third was that they got the tickets and were unable 
to get the steel. 

Mr. Ansuen. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you. That is a com- 
plaint not only in farm machinery, and you have had a full statement 
already on that from Mr. Fleischmann. 

The Cuarman. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jounston. Well, if there is not some way after you make 
the allocations for them to get it, isn’t it true that probably then some 
of the big concerns will get their orders filled and the little fellows 
won't get ose 

Mr. Ansuen. I do not think so, sir. Any action by a steel mill to 
throw out an order which is placed with it by a small consumer in 
favor of an authorized controlled-material order placed by a big one 
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is an illegal act, and as fast as we find those cases Mr. Fleischmann 
has given you his assurance he will try—he has tried—to run them 
down, and we will pursue them. 

Senator Jounston. How did they turn anybody down there? Who 
did they turn down? Just who is this that they turned down? 

Mr. ANSHEN. Ean A turn down people who come to them with orders 
after their order books are full. Santiined on Monday, I think, in my 
testimony why we had had a surplus of authorized orders in the third 
quarter. Mr. Fleischmann referred to it again this morning. 

We will have less of that in the fourth quarter, and I think in terms 
of our experience we have every reason to expect we will have a negli- 
gible amount of it thereafter. 

Senator East.anp. How can you tell what percent of this 3,500,000 
tons allocated for motor vehicles in the fourth quarter is going into 
automobiles and what percent for trucks? 

Mr. AnsHEN. Because we tell them how many passenger cars to 
make and how many trucks. They file application separately for 
trucks, and we not only tell them how many trucks but we tell them 
how many heavy trucks, how many medium trucks, and how many 
light trucks. 

Senator Eastianp. All right. Now, for the fourth quarter what 
percent of this 3,464,000 tons is for automobiles? That is what I want 
to find out. 

Mr. AnsHen. I may be able to give you that answer from this. 
Yes; I can tell you the fourth-quarter breakdown among all the 
products in the Motor V ehicle Division jurisdiction. 1 would like 
to qualify these figures by saying that there is a continual adjustment 
of these numbers. They return soime types of materials; we give 
them others, and so on, so that they may not agree completely with 
other figures you have had before you. 

We allotted to the Division as a whole for the fourth quarter 
2,996,000 tons. 

Senator Arken. That is for the fourth quarter ? 

Mr. AnsHeEN. For the fourth quarter. 

Senator Easrianp. For automobiles? 

Mr. AnsHEN. No; that is for the whole Division. I want to break 
it down now. 

Senator Easttanp. Wait a minute; these figures of 3,464,000-—— 

Mr. Ansuen. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Senator EasTLanp. I say these figures of 3,464,000 tons 

Mr. Ansuen. That was all steel, sir. I am just giving you the 
carbon-steel figure at the moment. 

Senator Eastianp. Oh, I see. That was two million what? 

Mr. Ansuen. I have this figure of 2,996,000. As I say, there are 
adjustments in and out. There are changes between a division and 
a claimant agency. 

The military may want some trucks, may allot some steel over. 
These figures shift. They do not shift far, and I think this will serve 
to illustrate the point. I will be glad to furnish to the committee fur- 
ther details. 

Senator Arken. This does not in any way include military equip 
ment ¢ 

Mr. AnsHEN. Yes; this includes military trucks; yes, sir. 

Senator Arxen, I thought we were told it did not. 
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Mr. AnsHen. May I have this gentleman answer that? 

Senator Arken. You just said the Defense Department would allot 
them additional steel. 

Mr. Ansnen. They might on occasion. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Stone, will you give your name in full to the 
reporter. 


STATEMENT OF FRANZ STONE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT BUREAU, NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Mr. Srone. Yes, sir. Franz Stone, Assistant Administrator, In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Equipment Bureau. 

The Cuairman. What was the question ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. The question was whether there were military trucks 
included here. 

Mr. Srone. Civilian-type military trucks are included here. 

Senator Jonnsron. Is it true when you authorize these additional 
trucks you give them an additional amount for those trucks? Isn't 
that right? 

Mr. Stone. No, sir. The amounts that go for civilian-type mili- 
tary trucks are included in the total figure that comes there. When 
the contract goes to the particular motor-vehicle producer who gets 
it, then an additional allotment is made to him, but that has been 
reserved out of this entire amount. 

Senator Eastianp. The question I asked was: How many tons were 
allocated in the fourth quarter for automobiles ¢ 

Mr. ANsHen. | am just about to answer that, Senator. Passenger 
cars were allocated 1,583,000 tons. 

Senator AIKEN. 1,583,000 ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. That is the fourth quarter ? 

Mr. Ansuen. These are all fourth-quarter quarters. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. Now, what was consumed in the 
third quarter ? 

Mr. Awnsuen. Mr. Fleischmann cited that figure earlier in the testi- 
mony, sir. 

Senator Arken. He said the allocation in the third quarter was for 
trucks only. 

Mr: ANsHeN. That is right, sir. 

Senator EasrLanp. But what was consumed ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. Mr. Fleischmann cited it earlier. I cannot seem to 
lay my hands on it. 

Senator Easrianp. I did not understand it, if he did. : 

Senator Arxen. In the third quarter—let’s get this straight—there 
was an allocation for trucks; but, as for passenger cars, the allocation 
was whatever they could get in the way of materials. 

Senator Eastitanp. That is right, but how much was consumed 
then ? 

Mr. Ansnen. I have a figure, sir. 

The Cuamman. Three million, four hundred sixty-four thousand, 
three hundred. 

Mr. AnsHen. That was everything, sir. Here is the passenger-car 
figure for the third quarter. Mind you, this was not allotted to them. 
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This was the material that they would have had to scramble for to 
make 1,200,000 cars, which was the ceiling. 

If they got all of that steel in the free market, they would have con- 
sumed 1,850,000 tons of carbon steel for passenger cars, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. There really is not an appreciable reduction, 
then. 

Mr. AnsHEN. That, however, was 65 percent of what they consumed 
in the average quarter, first half of 1950, sir. 

. Senator Eastnanp. I know, but we are confronted here with meet- 
ing requirements to feed and clothe the American people. Without 
cotton you cannot run a war plant. It looks to me, if you are going 
to meet the goals and avoid food rationing, you have got to manu- 
facture more “farm implements and equipment. 

It looks to me like the automobile industry is the place to get. it. 
Frankly, I think you are discriminating now against farm mac hiner Vv 
in behalf of the automobile industry. 

Mr. ANsHEN. Senator, I really cannot feel that it is discrimination 
against farm machinery to cut the automobile industry to close to 
50 percent of its base period and maintain farm machinery at 100 
percent. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, you used a different year for the base- 
period. 

Mr. AnsHeN. I used 1950,sir. It is the same year. 

Senator EastLtanp. And 1949 for them. 

Mr. AnsHen. That was the same as 1950, sir. 

Senator EastLtanp. But you have reduced them only 203,000 tons. 

Senator Hickentoorer. | think this factor enters into it. I cannot 
say this is accurate. It is my impression, however, that we have an 
ample supply of automobiles in the country, I mean for all reason- 
able needs. 

In fact, last fall 1 am quite sure there was a surplus of automobiles 
in the country, a carry-over. We have a shortage of farm machinery 
at the present time, and farm machinery is still further to be cut, 
and the supply of automobiles which your allocation gives here 
promises to be fully ample to meet the demands of ever Ybody who 
wants to buy a new car this year, and perhaps next year; I don’t 
know. 

So you have a supply of automobiles that is adequate to meet the 
needs, and a shortage of farm machinery. I think that that isa 
factor involved. 

Senator A1KeN. Is it not true, Mr. Anshen, that the automobile in- 
dustry is reluctant to convert its present facilities to the manufacture 
of war materials? 

Mr. AnsHeNn. I would like to have Mr. Stone speak to that. 

Mr. Stone. No; I do not believe that is essentially true, sir. 

Senator ArkeN. May I remind you that the staff report of the 
Senate Small Business Committee indicates that General Motors is 
only using 10 percent of its present facilities in the manufacture of 
war material, while at the same time they are constructing 41 new 
plants at a cost of $245 million under the new tax deferment plan. 

Now, if we -annot furnish them material enough to operate what 
facilities they have, what is the situation going to be when the new in- 
dustrial construction program is completed and our industrialists 
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have taken advantage of the $9 billion in tax deferments to construct 
new facilities? 

Mr. ANsHEN. I would like to comment on that, Senator, if I may. 

Senator Arken. That is what bothers me. If they are only using 
a small percentage of their present facilities, I can understand their 
reluctance to convert. It costs money to convert. It is inconvenient 
to reconvert even though the profits may be large. 

Mr. AnsHeEN. I think there are other reasons. I think Mr. Stone 
could give you the detail on this. You cannot build jet engines in an 
automobile plant. 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Mr. AnsHeNn. You need a special type of yee to do that. 

Senator ArkeEN. You mean you cannot build a jet 

Mr. AnsHeNn. Mr. Stone is from the industry. 

Mr. Stone. You cannot build a jet engine, sir, by and large, with 
the same equipment that you use to make passenger-car automobiles, 
The facilities are simply not suitable for doing it. 

One of the divisions that happens to come under my jurisdiction 
is the metal working equipment division in which falls machine tools, 
and there one of our principal problems is connected with getting the 
type of macinery which is necessary for the building of these new 
type of engines that are required in airplanes. 

Senator ArkEN. But have not you been under pressure to keep their 
regular facilities operating at somewhere near capacity ¢ 

Mr. Srone. Oh, yes, of course. The automobile people naturally 
want more steel. Of course they do. 

Senator Eastianp. I would like to ask this question; it is right in 
line with what he said. Who in the Government has interceded for 
this allotment for automobiles ? 

Mr. Stone. Who has what, Senator? 

Senator Easrtanp. Has anybody in the Government interceded to 
get the automobile industry this allotment ? 

Mr. Stone. The Defense Transportation Administration represents 
as a claimant the entire transportation industry, and the things con- 
nected with it. 

Senator Eastianp. I know, but did anybody in the Government 
intercede to get the automobile industry this allocation ? 

Mr. Stoner. The claimant agency for passenger-car automobiles, 
trucks, railroad equipment, and so on, is the Defense Transport 
Administration. 

Senator Easrianp. Is that the only agency? 

Mr. Ansuen. It is their responsibility to state requirements. 

Senator EastiaNnp. Is that the only agency in the Government that 
interceded ? 

Mr. Stone. Can I proceed a little farther, please, Senator ? 

Senator Eastitanp. Yes, if you will answer my question. 

Mr. AnsHeEN, Yes, sir. The NPA’s Motor Vehicle Division has a 


responsibility for translating those requirements into the controlled 
materials, so that they can be presented to the Requirements Com- 
mittee of the Defense Production Administration, so that in a sense 
the Motor Vehicle Division participates in that decision by trans- 


lating 
Senator Easttanp. Were they the only ones that interceded ? 
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Mr. Ansuen. I am not aware of anyone else participating in a 
claim for passenger automobiles. As Mr. Stone just stated 
Senator Eastitanp. I would like to know this. Did Walter Reuther 
intercede? Did he have anything to do with getting that allocation? 
Mr. Ansuen. I have no knowledge of any such intercession on his 
part, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. May I ask this question. Was a decision 
almost arrived at for a far lesser allocation to the automobile industry 
and then changed and the allocation stepped up before the final 
decision ¢ 

_Mr. Ansuen. Not to my knowledge. I have no knowledge of that, 
sir. 
Senator Eastianp. You gentlemen know that allocation is grossly 
unfair. You are giving the automobile industry too much steel. I 
think you are going to cause food rationing in this country. 

Senator Arxen. Who is the claimant agency for the railroads? 

Mr. Stone. The Defense Transport Administration. 

Seantor Arken. And the railroads got the full amount of their 
allocation ? 

Mr. Ansnen. Oh, no. Believe me, sir, we have been bitterly criti- 
cized for cutting them back before other committees. 

Senator Arken. I said the full amount of their allocation they were 
able to buy steel with 

Mr. AnsHen. No, sir; they have not gotten all of their allocations. 
There is no program that I am aware of that has not come to us with 
claims of unplaced tickets. There is none, including the military. 
I have dealt with them daily on this subject. 

Senator Arxen. In other words, they went into the open market? 

Mr. Ansuen. They are not allowed to go into the open market. 
No one who is under the controlled materials plan is allowed to buy 
from any source more than we tell them. There is no open market 
in steel today in this country except for foreign steel. 

Senator Arken. I am speaking of the third quarter. 

Mr. AnsueNn. In the third quarter they were under the controlled 
materials plan, and they were not allowed to purchase more than we 
allotted tothem. They could not go into the open market. 

Senator Arken. They got 882,000 tons, though. 
Mr. Ansuen. They did not get all of it. 
Senator Arxen. What did they get? 


Mr. Ansuen. I don’t know 
Mr. Srone. Perhaps I can answer that better than Mr. Anshen. 


Senator Arken. And what is the increase for? Why is the increase 
more than double in the fourth quarter? For what purpose would 
that be used ? 

Mr. Srone. For railroad equipment? The same technical problem 
arises that Mr. Fleischmann discussed in connection with consumer 
durable goods and passenger-car automobiles. 

In the third quarter the allocations to the railroad equipment divi- 
sion were for locomotives and for freight cars, tank cars, and so on, 
but did not include their requirements for rails, MRO, and so on 
which were handled under a different method, and consequently did 
not appear in the figures you have. 

Senator Arken. They allocated enough material to give them 10,000 


box cars a month. 
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Mr. Stone. Ten thousand freight cars, yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. And they have nearly reached that production, 
have they not ¢ 

Mr. Stone. They did almost reach it in May, sir. 

Mr. ANsHEN. Not since then. They have had strikes and other 
difficulties. Pullman had a serious strike. 

Senator Arken. At about what level are they producing now, do 
you know ? 

Mr. Stone. No; I do not, sir. I can find that out and send you the 
figures for the record. 

Senator Arken. But reasonably close to the 10,000? 

Mr. Ansuen. It is getting up to it. Mr. Stone will supply the 
figures, sir. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 

DrPpARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL Propucrion AUTHorITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 28, 1951. 
Hon. Greorce D. ATKEN, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Yesterday you asked a question regarding the level of 
freight car production. Listed below are the yearly totals 1947 through 1950 and 
the monthly totals for the year. 1951 through August. 

As you will note the level reached nearly the 10,000 mark during May and 
June and dropped sharply in July due to vacations, picking up again in August. 


United States freight car deliveries * 


1947 __- 68, 522 
SS . 112, 640 
1940_.... . 92, 562 
lel aa 43, 991 


1951—January_ 2 5, 949 
February 5, 842 FRE wibtd 


* Includes class I railroad freight cars, tank cars, and private refrigerator lines. 


The lower production in July and August was occasioned in part by a strike at 
the plants of one of the principal producers—the Pullman Standard Car Co. 
This has now been settled and we expect production to reach the levels antici- 
pated by the program determinations of the Defense Production Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANZ T. STONE, 
Assistant Administrator, 
. Industrial and Agricultural Equipment Bureau. 

Senator Arken. I am sorry, I had heard that they were able to 
purchase nearly as much steel as their allocations called for. 

Mr. Ansuen. Could I make a comment on that, sir? Unfortunately 
for our peace of mind we do not get reports from industry when 
it is able to place its tickets. They come yelling for help and we do 
not know when they don’t need help. All we hear is the complaints. 

Senator Arken. How can you regulate the industry if you do not 
have that information ? 

Mr. Ansnen. Because we know what the mill shipments were. We 
get a report every month from the steel mills showing their shipments, 
broken down by programs, and we have been able to compare those 
with 

The Cuarmman. And to whom shipped ? 

Mr. Ansuen. No. They ship hundreds of thousands of orders, 
sir. It would be impossible. They get it broken down by a great many 
programs which we are then able to compare with the amounts we 
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allotted to those programs, and see the extent to which the programs 
have been carried out. 

That system of reporting began, I believe, with the month of 
July. The figures run about 60 days late because it takes time to get 
them in every month. 

Senator Aiken. I was asking for that information to find out what 
the situation is and how it is working. 

Mr. AnsHen. It is working better all the time. It has not been 
working well in the third quarter, and no one knows it better than 
we do. 

The CHairman. Now, in making your allocations, it has come to 
the committee's attention that when you allocate, let us say, carbon 
steel for the manufacture of tractors, that a certain amount of copper, 
a certain amount of aluminum or some alloys are necessary to balance 
off this allotment of steel. 

Now, what precautions do you take to see to it that a manufacturer 
of, let us say, farm implements, including tractors, gets a sufficient 
amount of steel and copper and aluminum and other material so 
that he can manufacture a given amount of implements with the steel 
you furnish him? 

Mr. Ansuen. The manufacturer applies, on one piece of paper, 
for his steel, his copper, and his aluminum. He gets an allotment of 
steel and copper and aluminum on one piece of paper to carry out 
the production schedule that those materials will support. 

I want to add one thing, Senator. You know, I am sure, as well 
as I do how desperately short we have been of copper and aluminum. 
As a result we have had to try whenever we thought it was feasible 
to pinch and scrape back on copper and aluminum, and I know that 
manufacturers have felt that they have not received a balanced allot- 
ment of all three materials. 

I can only say—Mr. Stone will enlarge on this for you because his 
divisions are responsible for processing the paper—we have tried so 
far as the supplies of material will permit, to give industry a balanced 
assortment. 

You will appreciate that we do not think it makes sense to give a 
man steel and not copper, if he needs the copper to make the product 
that he makes the steel with, but we have been in a terrible switch 
because of the aluminum and the copper shortage. I would like to 
have Mr. Stone tell you about how that is processed. 

The Cuamman. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Srone. In general it is the problem that Mr. Anshen states, 
and it would be insoluble if it were not in the first place for the in- 
genuity of American industry, and in the second place for the quali- 
fied people which we have been able to surround ourselves with at 
NPA. 

For example, here is Mr. Oheim, who is the director of the Farm 
Equipment Division. He comes from a farm equipment company and 
he understands the business thoroughly. He has spent most of his 
adult life in it. 

In view of his long knowledge of this industry, he takes each appli- 
cation that comes in from each individual producer, analyzes it with 
the staff that he has with him, and in view of that analysis tries to 
allocate the various nuterials so that for each producer as nearly a 
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balanced program as is possible will be achieved. Unhappily, we can- 
not always achieve an entirely balanced program. 

The Cuatrman. There was another complaint made, as I recall it, 
that steel manufacturers are refusing to take fourth quarter allot- 
ments because the third quarter allotments have not been filled. 

Senator Arken. They have been canceled, have they not? 

The CHarRMAN. I want to ask, what is the procedure in such a 
case 

Mr. ANsnen. I cannot understand the situation which you de- 
scribe, sir. Could you give us some of the names? 

The Cuatmrman. It is in the record. 

Mr. ANsHEN. I just cannot understand that. 

Senator Arken. Aren’t the unfilled third quarter allotments to be 
canceled ? 

Mr. Ansuen. I think after October 7 I believe the recently issued 
or shortly forthcoming regulation will say or has said, any shipments 
against third quarter orders made after October 7 must be charged 
against fourth quarter allotments. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, any third quarter allotment un- 
filled by a certain date is canceled ? 

Mr. Srone. That is right. 

Mr. Ansuen. Shipments will be charged against the fourth quarter. 

The Cuamman. But are they canceled ¢ 

Mr. ANsHen. Yes, sir; the same thing. 

The Cuatrman. And they have got to then resort to the fourth 
quarter ¢ 

Mr. Ansnen. To the fourth quarter, that is right. We have got to 
wash this bad third quarter which, as Mr. Fleischmann said, all of us 
who lived through it knew was inevitable out of the system if we are 
going to quarantee tickets will be honored in the future. It must be 
done. 

Senator Arken. I think you are right about that. 

The Cuarrman. I notice Mr. Franz Stone is Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Industrial and Agricultural Equipment Bureau, NPA, and 
Mr. Hartwell is Acting Chief of Foods, Fats, and Fiber Processin 
Machinery, and Mr. Oheim, Director of Agricultural Machinery an 


Now, what method is pursued in allocating whatever is given to 
agriculture to these various manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments in contrast to processing equipment ¢ 

Mr. Srone. The same basic remy ny is followed in the case of 

l 


Implements Divsion of NPA. 


agricultural equipment as is followed in the case of food-processing 
equipment. There is a split-up as between the product codes. We 
allocate by product codes and then by particular companies that make 
the things that fall within those product codes. 

The CHatrman. Now, when agriculture gets a certain amount of 
allocation, then the distributions is made in the manner in which the 
presentations are made for each separate industry such as food pro- 
cessing, agricultural implements, and things like that of agriculture? 

Mr. Srone. It is made pursuant, sir, to an individual submission 
by each producer on a CMP application form in which he states what 
he requires, why he requires it, and he is supposed to have taken into 
consideration his inventory position as of the beginning of that quar- 
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ter to the best of his ability to estimate it at the time he had to make 
the submission. 

The Cuarman. So that after the allocation is actually made let us 
say to agriculture for the manufacture of implements and then for 
food-processing machinery and other things connected with agricul- 
ture, there is no shift from one to the other. Each receives whatever 
the original request was based on or was made. 

Mr. Stone. No, each receives a figure, and then it is distributed in 
the best possible manner in the view of the people who come from in- 
dustry and have spent most of their active life in that industry as to 
how that can be utilized. 

The Cuatrman. I thought Mr. Anshen said just now that agricul- 
ture got 100 percent of its base. 

Mr. AnsuEN. They got in the fourth quarter about 560,000 tons. 

The Cuairman. Which is 100 percent # 

Mr. Ansuen. In my judgment that is very close to 100 percent of 
what was consumed in the average quarter of 1949 or 1950 for making 
farm machinery. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in making up that 100 percent, did you allo- 
cate to the producers of agricultural machinery and the producers 
of processing machinery that 100 percent ¢ 

Mr. Ansuen. Mr. Chairman, may I say one thing? The require- 
ments were larger than the tonnage that was allotted to the division. 
When you added up all the applications, they came to a larger figure 
than this. 

Mr. Stone. Oh yes, substantially. 

Mr. Ansuen. So that if you gave them what they asked for, we 
would have given them more than we made available to—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but still if you say you gave 100 per- 
cent of their base period, then necessarily it should follow that each 
industry, that is those manufacturing farm machinery, tractors and 
motors and things of that kind, would treat it in proportion to what 
that base period was. 

Mr. ANnsHEN. They might have had different base periods, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But you accepted 1949, you said, which was equal 
to 1950 or vice versa ¢ 

Mr. Stone. Senator, may I clear up what I think may be a slight 
confusion ? 

The Cuarman. What I would like to clear up for the record is that 
difference, because it seems that we have certain manufacturers coming 
here and saying that they are short say 70 percent, another will come 
in and say 90 and another one 85 

There-is some discrepancy among them, and what I would like to 
clear up for the record is that if you have allotted to farm machinery 
and these other manufacturers of machinery necessary for processing, 
if you have given the industry as a whole this 100 percent that they 
received say in the base period of 1949 and 1950, was the allocation 
made on whatever their history was at that time or just exactly how 
did you do it? 

Mr. Stone. When you say the industry as a whole, sir, I think that 
that is where we fall into a slight confusion from the standpoint of 
the committee and everyone who is listening, because the food process- 
ing equipment is not in the same division as the agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements. 
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They are in two different divisions of NPA, and the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration did not allocate to the General Industrial 
Equipment Division, which has food processing, on the same basis as 
it did to the Farm Machinery Division. 

The Cuamman. But who made representation for that? Didn't 
Mr. Geissler do it ¢ 

Mr. ANsHEN. Mr. Geissler stated the requirements in terms of 
machinery. 

Mr. Stone. And we translated them into terms of material. 

Mr. ANsHeN. This gentleman’s division translated the require- 
ments into the material, copper and aluminum, and told us how much 
material was required to meet Mr. Geissler’s request. 

The CuamMan. And that was as to all, that is farm machinery as 
well as processing machinery ¢ 

Mr. ANnsHEN. Separately, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stone. But they were submitted separately, sir. 

Senator ArkEN. Have you been in the farm machinery business? 
What was your business before you came with NPA ? 

Mr. Stone. My business is the Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
of Tonawanda, N. Y. We are manufacturers of chains and hoists. 

Senator Youne. What is the prospect for allocations of steel to 
farm-machinery production for next year ¢ 

Mr. Stone. | think we would have to turn that question over to Mr. 
Trigg and Mr. Anshon who are the Requirements Committee, sir. 

Mr. Ansuen. We are studying the balance for the first quarter right 
now. Our staff and the staffs of the claimant agencies for 3 weeks 
past have been reviewing this requirements supply balance that I have 
been deseribing to you. 

The first quarter decisions have not yet been made. The Require- 
ments Committee will start to function next week. It will meet for 
several days, and we hope that the first quarter decisions can be made 
by about the 10th of October. 

Senator Easttanp. What is your opinion about it ? 

Mr. AnsueN. Sir, at this time I really cannot say. We are faced 
with this unbalance which is indicated by the figures that I read off 

earlier, and we are faced by additional problems which I would like 
~ lay very briefly before you. 

We face the prospect of a substantial loss of aluminum output in 
the first quarter because of the Northwest power situation. You have 
been reading about that in the papers. I need not enlarge on that. 

In the face of that possibility—and we are doing everything we 
can to try to alleviate what would be a disaster 

Senator Youne. That was a messed up situation in the first place. I 
can see no reason why they put those plants out there when they 
already knew there was a power shortage. I think that would bear 
investigation. 

Mr. Ansuen. In the face of that possibly decreased aluminum 
supply if the worst happens, we are confronted with substantially 
higher, very much higher military requirements for planes, that is 
the principal use of aluminum, in the first quarter as compared with 
the fourth. 

In the case of copper we hope to have a small increase in the supply 
in the first quarter, but the increase in military requirements which 
we are to start reviewing with the military tomorrow morning and 
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we will spend several days with them on this, their increased require- 
ments are several times the increase in the copper supply from the 
fourth quarter to the first. 

Senator Easttanp. Then your judgment is there will be further 
reductions, is that right? 

Mr. Ansuen. My judgment is that the first quarter is going to 
be a terribly difficult one all along the line if we are to meet these 
vastly increased military requirements. 

Exactly how the ultimate program decisions will be made I cannot 
tell you. I donot know. We are working day and night on this prob- 
lem right now. 

Senator Younc. May I suggest, I believe you could save yourself 
a lot of trouble if you give first priority for farm machinery repairs 
and hold back a little steel which you could allocate for emergency 
situations. 

For example this fall it took about a month to get steel for carrier 
chains to be used on potato diggers. These wear out two and three 
times in a busy season, and you cannot operate even a new potato 
digger without a carrier chain. It does not seem necessary to go to 
all that trouble to get a little steel. It was only a small amount. If 
you would hold back a little for emergency repair purposes, it seems 
to me that you could save yourselves 

Mr. AnsHEN. Senator, that is exactly what we do, as Mr. Stone 
will tell you. 

Mr. Sronr. Senator, on that particular case I looked into it pur- 
suant to a request from your office, sir, and the problem was not that 
the producer did not have a sufficient allotment of steel. The prob- 
lem was getting his steel actually delivered. 

He had his order placed and everything else, and finally we had to 
issue a directive, as you probably know, on the steel mill in order to 
get that steel delivered, but that displaced again some other order 
which presumably had urgency, too, or it would not have been there. 

Senator Youne. That was certainly a must. I do not know of any- 
thing that would be more important than furnishing repairs for—— 

Mr. Stone. As you know, we did do it. 

Senator Youne. Yes, and I appreciate what you did. 

Senator Arken, I notice in the morning paper that the Navy has 
stopped serving beef in camps in England and will serve it only on 
shipboard now. The Army has had to go abroad to purchase beef 
or to attempt to purchase it, because they cannot even get anyone to 
bid on it in this country. 

Mr. Ansuen. Isn't that a price problem, sir? 

We do not deal with prices. 

Senator A1rken. It is not a price problem. It is a problem of sear- 
city, and it is going to get worse. These are just forerunners. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Well, I think it is a price problem. There 
is plenty of beef in the country. I will not say beef. There are plenty 
of animals in the country. 

Senator Arken. Several million head of heifers and cows are not 
going to market because producers have been told they have to supply 
more beef and they cannot do it if they sell the breeding stock. 

The Cnuatan. I think we have enough trouble with steel and 
copper and aluminum, Senator. 
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Senator Arxen. The shortage of beef for the Army and Navy is 
going to be accentuated unless you get machinery and equipment to 
produce the beef and cattle. That is the tie-in which I was coming to. 

The Cratrman. Is there anything further you desire to add in 
order to clear the atmosphere? 

Mr. Ansuen. I think I have answered your questions. 

The Crareay. Is there anything further you would like to add, 
Mr. Stone, or any of you gentlemen? Are there any further questions? 

Senator Eastianp. The automobile industry was permitted to ac- 
quire 65 percent of their steel in the third quarter that they acquired 
in the 1950 base period, I believe. 

Mr. Ansuen. I think the actual figure was 63, close to 65 percent; 
yes, sir. 

* Senator Easttanp. About how many tons was that under the allot- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ansuen. There was no allotment made in that quarter. In 
tonnage it amounted to about 2,050,000 tons, but there was no allot- 
ment. They were just free to scramble for it up to that ceiling. 

Senator Easttanp. What percent did they buy? 

Mr. ANnsuen. I don’t know. 

Senator Htckentoorrr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I just want to suggest that even based on 
the allocation for the fourth quarter, the steel allocation in the farm 
implement field, probably the increase necessary for next year would 
be in the neighborhood of 400,000 tons of steel for the whole year, 
an increase over the fourth quarter of this year of about somewhere 
from 100,000 to 120,000 tons of steel per quarter, and if production 
of food is as vital as most of us seem to agree it is, it would seem to 
me that that extra steel, based upon the vital needs for food production 
and also based upon the fact that the machinery produced and sold 
next year is usable for 5, 6, or 7 years in the future, I mean we are 
building against the time when we may from necessity have to cut 
down to a very low level. 

As I said yesterday, it seems to me that this is the time to keep 
fabricating that machinery, because you cannot make it in 10 days. 

I just want to read a little something into the record at the moment 
because jt seems that the attitude has changed somewhat. I am going 
to ask Mr. Fleischmann about this when he comes on the stand, but I 
would liké to read it now in the record. 

Apropos of the very thing we have been talking about, this is from 
the testimony of Mr. Fleischmann on March 19, 10, and 21 of this 
year before the House Committee on Agriculture, the Subcommittee 
on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery. In response to a question—I am 
reading from page 178 of this report of the testimony—Mr. Fleisch- 
mann said: 

Let me say this, sir. I agree with you in large part. We have to say, for 
example, that the production of farm machinery is:more important, let us say, 
than the production of automobiles or ash trays or of a variety of other things. 
That has to be said. 

Then Mr. Abernethy went on with a discussion. Mr. Fleischmann 
said again: 

As you perhaps know, we put limitations on automobiles for the precise 
reason that you mention, whereas no limitations have been put on farm ma- 
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chinery. That is, as you can see, a judgment of essentiality right there, and we 
are making those. 

Now this was in March when at that time they realized that farm 
machinery was utterly essential. I just want to read another excerpt 
or two. The chairman of the subcommittee said this on page 185: 

Suppose you were to fix your categories and then put out the defense needs, 
rolling stock for railroads, ship lines and the petroleum industry and agriculture, 
and you know that all of those industries are essential not only to the civilian 
needs but they are essential to the military needs. It seems to me that with 
the power of your office you could protect all of the essential needs of all of 
these vital industries.” 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And then let the residuary go to nonessential civilian needs 
as far as it will go. 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. That is precisely what we are going to do. 

The CHamman. Senator, as I indicated earlier, Mr. Fleischmann 
will be back here at 2: 30. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I understand. 

The Cuamman. And I wonder if you could propound those ques- 
tions to him when he reappears. 

Senator Hickrnioorrr. The only reason I am reading these ques- 
tions now, it does not make any difference whether I read them now or 
some other time, but we have been discussing this very thing about 
the essentiality, and I get the general impression that there has been 
some change in the thinking about how essential agriculture may be 
so far as the reduction of its allocations are concerned at this time, 
but I am perfectly willing to wait until Mr. Fleischmann comes back. 

The Carman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarman. If there is no objection, the committee will stand 
in recess until 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 3 p. m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF MANLY FLEISCHMANN, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION—Resumed 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fleischmann, I understand the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the National Production Authority in which the agricultural 
nitrogen expansion program is included, for the fourth quarter of this 
year asked for 56,000 tons of structural steel and they were allocated 
only 19,000 tons. The Chemical Division of NPA did not allocate a 
single pound of this allotment to the nitrogen program which had 
been recommended by the Department of Agriculture as claimant 
agency and endorsed by both the NPA and the DPA after having the 
subject under study for a 6-month period. t 

My question is: Why did not this essential nitrogen program get 
a higher rating and a share of the steel allocated to the Chemical Divi- 
sion in the first quarter? 

Mr. FietscuMann. Senator, I cannot answer that specifically be- 
cause I was told you wanted me to testify on farm machinery, but I 
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can give you the general principles that apply to an application of 
that kind. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Mr. Fietscumann. In the fourth quarter of this year we were faced 
with this situation in making allocations; the demand for structural 
steel to complete construction projects was 223 percent of the supply. 
In other words, for every ton of steel there were 2.23 people that 
wanted that supply of structural steel. 

Here is the way we distributed it. In the first place, there was a 
certain small amount set aside for small business. They do not take 
much in the aggregate and it was felt it would be wise not to subject 
them to the more strict governmental controls. That is a compara- 
tively small amount and it has been proved by past experience that 
this system works very well. 

Now, then, we sat down with the military people and we went 
through a list of all of the projects on which they gave a “must” 
rating, from the standpoint of making weapons and making other 
munitions of war and which they said had to be done during the last 
quarter; that is, the steel had to be delivered. 

The tightness of the situation on structural steel was such that we 
were not even able to give steel to all of those projects, so we had to 
cut off 

The Carman. If you will excuse my interrupting, was steel asked 
for and allocated to the Chemical Division ? 

Mr. FLerscHMANN. I am coming to that; I am telling you the order 
in which we allocated steel. 

The Caarrman. All right; proceed, Mr. Fleischmann. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. Now, secondly, we took the most important ex- 
pansion programs from the standpoint of those projects which we 
felt and Mr. Wilson felt ought to be on schedule so we could get over 
this shortage period—aluminum, nickel, and steel, basically those 
are the tough ones, as you know—you cannot do much about copper, 
but in those other areas you can, 

We gave one aluminum program what it needed—100 percent—on 
only one of them, they got it; and there was only one large nickel 
project. 

When it came to expanding the steel industry which, if we had been 
able to do, it would have cured our troubles; we could give them only 
54 percent of what they needed, so, of course, the steel expansion pro- 
gram is somewhat behind schedule. 

Well, now, we had at the same time to give some structural steel to 
operations like the expansion of both public and private power, be- 
cause without that you cannot run away plants—the REA and all the 
rest of them, so we made some small allotments for them. 

We also gave small allotments, a very small allotment, for highways, 
schools, and hospitals. The reasons for that are obvious to anyone 
but I will simply say this, that you cannot start upon a vast new 
project, like the Savannah River project down in South Carolina, 
which is in a new community and not provide some community facili- 
ties, so we had to use this very small supply to make available steel 
for schools and hospitals and highways. Highways are often just as 
important, as you well know, as the project itself because if you can- 
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not get in, you cannot produce the project. Those were all very small 
allotments, but we “vi them. 

After that we went over all of the other industrial projects and we 
tried to make a sensible and fair allocation, based on the importance 
of the projects. 

When it came to the Chemical Division and many other very im- 
portant industrial divisions there was about 30 per cent of the demand 
that we could handle, which I think your figures will well indicate. 

The only point I am not prepared on is what you just asked me. 
You want to know why if the fact is correct, out of that handful of 
cases handled by the Chemical Division there were not any nitrogen 
cases. I will have to supply that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I presume that when the Chemical Division 
made its application to you that they included a certain amount of 
steel for these nitrogen plants which came under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fuietscumann. No, I think what happened is this—I would 
rather give you an accurate answer, but I think it happened this way. 

You see, I do not give every individual allocation. There are 
hundreds and thousands of them. 

The Cuarmman. I understand that. 

Mr. FietscuMann. But I think what happened, generally speaking, 
is this, that they had enough steel in the Chemical Division only for 
certain projects which are directly and immediately connected to the 
military program. 

Mr. Klipstein will be here tomorrow. He made, with others, those 
allocations and he knows exactly on what basis they were made, 

The Cuarrman. Well, I understand the only steel that these nitro- 
gen plants received was from an allocation that was made to the Agri- 
culture Department. How that was done I do not know, but that is 
my information. / 

I am very hopeful that when the next round comes, that provision 
will be made, if possible, to allocate sufficient steel to continue the 
building of these plants now under way. I understand that some of 
them have nearly daosel, the foundations were down and all that 
was needed was a certain amount of steel to complete them and put 
them into production within 12 or 14 months. Because of the fact 
that nitrogen is so necessary I felt that maybe we could discuss the 
point. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. I will take a look at it. 

The Cuarrman. All right; thank you. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I have learned, as I think you know from past 
experience—I do not like to make commitments unless I know all of 
the facts and I do not know all of the facts with respect to nitrogen 
operations. 

But, as I tried to say in my original presentation, this is a temporary 
condition we had. I would assume that if we got it in the first quart- 
er—well, I am positive We will get it in the second quarter, but I will 





have to call Mr. Klipstein and have him get the full figures here for 
you. 
(The information referred to above is as follows: ) 
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The Cuamman. And now, Mr. Fleischmann, I have a question I 
would like to ask you about which may not be related to farm machin- 
ery, but it came up before the committee yesterday when Mr. Tawney 
testified. He is legal counsel for the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association. 

He indicated to the committee that a classification has been put on 
what are commercial buildings and what are industrial buildings, 
and he informs me that elevators have been placed in the class of 
commercial buildings, which denies them certain priorities which 
they should have in order to be able to build elevators to store wheat 
and to store other crops. Could you throw any light on that? 

Mr. FLetscuMann. Somebody called my attention to that. I think 
that was a mistake, and I am going to correct it. 

You understand the result of that, sir. There are certain minor 
projects which are permitted without appulication of the Govern- 
ment, if they come under our classification of industrial—now, we 
tried, you see, to classify and in classifying, as with everything else, 
it had to be done in a great hurry. 

The Cuarman. I understand. 

Mr. FLe1scHMann. Now, somebody asked me about that. Of course, 
I did not do this personally but I think that they made a mistake, 
and I can get it corrected. 

The CHarrman. Well, for instance, under the industrial plants, 
some of the examples were generating plants, railroad sidings, loading 
platforms, storage warehouses, and repair shops, and yet elevators 
that are used to store grain—they should not be commercial. 

Mr. Fierscumann. I think they are clearly industrial. 

The Cuarmman. Well, I hope you can make that correction, Mr. 
Fleischmann, as soon as you can. 

Mr. Fietscumann. I will do it right away. 

The Cuatreman. All right. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Ture. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. If that is done, that is 
going to relieve my State and the Western States of a considerable 
amount of departmental contact because we had much communication 
on that question. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. As I say, I think it was a mistake, Senator 
Thye, and we should correct it. 

I should say this, those people who communicate should see how 
tight this industrial steel situation is. Now, I do not want to give 
it to them with one hand and take it away with the other. We may 
be faced with the necessity of tightening up this whole area of small 
construction projects. But I think your complaint is just, and that 
there has been discrimination. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Senator Hickenlooper, before you begin, 
when Mr. Tawney testified for the association I suggested that he 
write a letter to the committee stating his understanding of that 
ruling and the class of buildings it would affect. At this point, I 
will ask that his letter be placed in the record. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


THE GRAIN AND Freep DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D. C., September 27, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: At yesterday's hearings, before your committee, you 
requested me to furnish a list of the types of buildings that would be classified 
as “commercial” and as “industrial” under the recent interpretation of these 
terms by the National Production Authority. That interpretation attempts to 
clarify the application of NPA’s building construction regulations under the 
Controlled Materials Plan (NPA Order M-4A and CMP Regulation 6, including 
amendments, directions, and supplements, thereto.) 

I am pleased to comply with your request to the best of my ability. It is nec- 
essary to observe, however that the interpretation itself, issued September 5, is 
so ambiguous that a completely accurate listing of building structures or facili- 
ties in the categories of commercial and industrial is extremely difficult to make. 

As I read the interpretation, the following types of structures or facilities 
would be classified as industrial but only providing they are integrated with 
production, manufacturing, assembly or processing of articles or commodities, 
or with mining or extractive operations: Generating plans, railroad sidings, 
loading platforms, storage warehouses, and repair shops. 

Presumably, in addition, the following types of similarly integrated buildings 
or facilities would also be classified as industrial: Canning factory or part 
thereof, dairy plant or part thereof, docks, piers or so-called marine legs, found- 
ries, oil derricks, oil pumps or pump installations, open-hearth furnaces, rolling 
mills, steel-fabricating plant or machinery used therefor, sawmills, planing mills, 
box factories, wire, rod, sheet, and tin mills, grain-storage tanks or facilities 
connected with flour or feed mills, water systems. 

In the nonindustrial or commercial building classification, the interpretation 
specifically names “grain elevators, or grain and food warehouses.” In the 
same commercial classification the following types of structures or facilities 
are specifically named: Wholesale or retail stores, administration buildings, ga- 
rages, service stations, gasoline filling stations, buildings or facilities for furnish- 
ing services to producers or consumers (type of producers or consumers is not 
clearly indicated), radio television or broadcasting buildings, tobacco auction 
warehouses, printing and publishing buildings, buildings for forestry or lumber 
operations (but not sawmills and lumber-processing operations), buildings and 
facilities for fishing, agricultural or dairy operations, (but not if used for pro- 
cessing, packaging and bottling of fish, food, and dairy products), all transporta- 
tion buildings and facilities including switch tracks or spurs, terminals or 
bridges, all transportation terminal buildings, piers and wharves, water and 
sewerage systems, and public utility systems. 

Under this regulation a grain elevator, or grain-storage facility is a commer- 
cial type of structure, yet if it is connected with a flour or feed mill it becomes 
industrial. Similarly, by way of showing further the complete ambiguity of the 
interpretation, a railroad siding becomes industrial if integrated with an indus- 
trial plant, but a railroad spur is not. Further, the interpretation defines an 
industrial plant as “a building, structure or project designed or intended for use 
in the production, manufacture, assembly or processing of products or articles, 
including mining and extractive operations.” 

Since a grain elevator and many types of grain and food storage warehouses 
are projects, buildings or structures designed for use in the assembly or Pprocess- 
ing of products or articles, the question naturally arises, why are they not then 
industrial plants? If the interpretation had not specifically eliminated them 
from the industrial class, the answer would clearly be that they are industrial 
plants. 

Since, under this interpretation, construction authorizations and materials 
allotments will be sharply restricted in the case of mere commercial buildings 
or facilities, and in view of the fact that grain elevators and many types of grain 
warehouses are in fact industrial plants, we believe this interpretation if used 
as a guide in determining such authorizations and allotments, will prove utterly 
unworkable and will only muddy up the waters. It will mean, among other 
things, the complete, or virtually complete stoppage of necessary expansion in 
the grain, feed, and food storage and processing facilities of the country. 

Yours very truly, 
James A. TAWNEY, Legal Counsel. 
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Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I was unable to attend the hearings 
yesterday because I was excused from the Senate and out of the 
District, but I shall read the record and familiarize myself with what 
took place yesterday. 

Mr. Firiscuman. I think that we can correct that mistake. There 
was a great list of hundreds of categories and naturally, the first time, 
some of them got out of place. 

The Carman. All right. Senator Hickenlooper, you were ques- 
tioning Mr. Fleischmann when he left. If you want to continue, you 
may proceed. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, it can be possible, of course, that we folks out in the Middle 
West are not full grown and have to be taken care of, or it might be 
that we are overemphasizing our problems. I do not know, but I do 
not think we are, although I admit that we may be looking at our own 
problems with undue emphasis. 

I have looked up your testimony before the Subcommittee on Fer- 
tilizer and Farm Machinery of the House Agriculture Committee of 
this session, the testimony of March 20 and 21 of this year. 

I find nothing in that testimony except complete agreement with the 
position out in the farm area. I will read some excerpts to you. Mr. 
Abernethy had asked you some questions. This is at page 178 of 
these hearings, and I will read some examples. 

Mr. AserNerHy. But in the end you do have to reach the conclusion that this 
particular industry or producer of materials is more important to the economy 
of the country at this hour than some other. 

Mr. FLE(SCHMANN,. Let me say this, sir. I agree with you in large part. We 
have to say, for example, that the production of farm machinery is more im- 
portant, let us say, than the production of automobiles or ash trays or a variety 
of other things. That has to be said. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad you mentioned that, because the information I had 
yesterday showed definitely that the automobile production through January, 
February, and the first week in March was considerably higher than it was in 
January and February and March of last year. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN, AS you perhaps know, we put limitations on automobiles 
for the precise reason that you mention, whereas no limitations have been put 
on farm machinery, that is, as you can see, a judgment of essentiality right 
there and we are making those. 


Mr. Fieiscumann. I think everything I said there is correct. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Well, I am only trying to lay this record, 
I am not trying to ask you if you would dispute anything you said at 
that time. 

Mr. Fietscumann. No. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrr. Now, on page 185 of the testimony, we have 
this question by the chairman: 


Suppose you were to fix your categories and put out the defense needs, rolling 
stock for railroads, ship lines, and the petroleum industry and agriculture, and 
you know that all of those industries are essential, not only to the civilian needs, 
but they are essential to the military needs, it seems to me that with the power 
of your office you could protect all of the essential needs of all of these vital 
industries. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. And then let the residuary go to nonessential civilian needs, 
as far as it will go. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. That is precisely what we are going to do. 


Then, dropping down that same page a few paragraphs: 


The CHAIRMAN. You, certainly, have the authority to take care of the essen- 
tial industries, do you not? 
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Mr. FLEISCHMANN. As to the amount of steel that is to be made available to 
the farm-equipment manufacturers, General Harrison will have to determine 
that. He certainly takes into account, just as I do, exactly the things that you 
say. We do not intend that automobiles should be made at the expense of farm 
machinery. Obviously, that is not intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not know of any farm-machinery manufacturer who is 
actually manufacturing a nonessential machine, 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. I do not, either. 

The CHAIRMAN, All of them are essential. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Sure. 

The reason I read that, Mr. Fleischmann, is that from your own 
testimony this spring it appears that you were of the opinion, as are 
a great many of us, that the production of food and the care of food 
and the distribution of food is of top importance and top priority 
along with two or three other fields, in this particular time we find 
ourselves. 

The thing I cannot understand is why if the production of farm 
machinery 1s essential—and in addition to your own statement we 
have the statement of the Department of Agriculture based upon a 
grass roots survey right down into the counties themselves, some 
5,000 of them, and they came up with figures that are hard to dispute, 
to the effect that we do need 115 percent, at least, on the average more 
farm machinery for next year than we produced in 1949 if we are to 
meet the reasonable requirements of this period of time. 

We find farm machinery receiving a diminishing allocation, in spite 
of the fact that at least in March the testimony was clear that you 
had the authority to allocate it, that it should be done and that these 
essenial industries could be taken care of within the limitations of the 
supply field and testimony indicated it could be done. 

Now, have conditions since that time become so changed that it is 
no longer so and that you have had to reduce the amount of steel for 
farm equipment? 

Mr. FLe1scuMann. There was cause to reduce it; yes. I do not 
think, however, that there is anything that I testified to then that I 
would not testify to again today. 

I will start from the beginning, if you like, and give you how it is 
done and why it was done this way. 

The problem of essentiality, as you can imagine, is a very difficult 
and complicated one and one which would require more wisdom than 
I claim to do it adequately, but unfortunately I do have the job 
of making some judgment on it, so I have to do as best as I can, 

The program that has been set up by Mr. Wilson and by the Presi- 
dent and, I think, with the general support of the country, has these 
four basic features to it. 

In the first place, a military program, of small size compared to 
an all-out war but with a very intense impact with respect to certain 
commodities. That is No. 1. 

No. 2 is a supporting industrial program, in which I place farm 
machinery as being of very great importance, and such things as 
machine tools which, as you well know, are at the bottom of that, 
since you have to have machine tools. Such things also as the sup- 
port of the electric utility industry, both public and private, without 
which neither farmer nor industrialist can do anything. Also, such 
things as the petroleum program, which, as you know, is threatened 
by the Iranian situation, and a variety of others which I will not de- 


tail now. 
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The third factor, as I mentioned this morning, is the expansion 
of the basic facilities, the steel, aluminum, and so forth. 

The fourth feature is the effect on civilian production, and that in- 
cludes automobiles and refrigerators and the like. 

Now let me tell you how the program in the principles decided b 
Mr. Wilson—and with which I am in full accord and under which 
we operate. First, we have told ourselves that this is probably going 
to be a comparatively long effort. Nobody knows how long, although 
all of us would like to know, whether it will be for 1 year or 2 or 5— 
nobody knows. 

We have been under the greatest possible pressure not only from 
committees of Congress but many other sources to forget about civilian 
production. They say that the production of automobiles at a time 
like this is not important and that we should entirely abandon the 
civilian production. Up to the present time we have not thought 
and I do not think today that that ought to be done. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. If I may interrupt. 

Mr. FLetscHMAnN. Surely. 

Senator HickeNn.oorer. I want to say that the automobile busi- 
ness has been tossed around in these hearings a great deal. As far 
as my personal attitude is concerned, it is only illustrative. 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Sure. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And I do not think that we should fail to 
pay attention to the other great industries as well as the great auto- 
mobile industry. However, I do not want to see them wiped out. 

Mr. FLeIscHMANN. Well, let me use refrigerators or elevator: 

Senator Hickevoorrr. Or anything else. 

Mr. FietscumMann. That is right. Now, we have felt, rightly or 
wrongly, and I think it is rightly, that you should not put a death 
sentence on those great industries, first because the economy in some 
sense depends on automobiles and it would reduce employment, and 
that is important, by hundreds of thousands of people, if you sud- 
denly shut down that great industry, and these other great industries. 

What we have thought is this, where the question of essentiality 
comes in: We have thought it would be possible, despite these great 
stresses and strains under which the program is operating, to set a 
minimum level of production of automobiles and refrigerators and 
all the rest of them, and that minimum level comes some place near 
where a manufacturer can make a break-even and exist. If he cannot 
make a break-even, as you know, he cannot continue and he is out of 
business. 

That level in all cases with civilian producers is a very much lower 
level compared to the base period against which we operate than 
industrial machinery or farm machinery. 

Our recognition of essentiality comes with ng, Ho to the fact that 
we have cut and intend to cut in the future—we have not done it yet, 
but we intend to cut civilian production far more drastically than 
we will ever cut industrial machinery, including farm machinery. 

We recognize essentiality through the device of quantitative allot- 
ments. Now, the sober fact of the matter is this, that if you entirely 
eliminated all civilian production tomorrow you would still have a 
demand for what we would all agree would be essential programs far 
exceeding the supply—and that just cannot be taken care of, because 
2 and 2 makes 4. 
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Senator Hicken oorrr. I do not want to try to cut you off in your 
statement, but I wish you would discuss that a minute. 

Mr. FLerscHMann. Sure. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Because T am sure we are mystified by the 
availability of steel. Do you have in mind how much increased ton- 
nage capacity has resulted since the close of the war, in ingots? 

Mr. FetrscuMann. I can give you some rough figures on the subject. 

The peak production of the steel industry during World War IIT 
was, I think, 86 million ingot tons per year. At about the time of 
Korea that had gone up to something like a little under 100 million 
tons a year, and we now have it up to 108 million, and by the early part 
of next year we will have it up to 112 million and the year thereafter 
we will have it up to 120 million. 

Senator Hicken toorer. Yes. Now, it runs through my mind that 
prior to Korea, let us say 6 months or a year, we did not have the com- 
plaints about the shortage of steel, or at least I did not have the num- 
ber of people complaining. 

We use a lot of steel in small businesses in my State, of which there 
are a great number, and whenever steel gets short for the small manu- 
facturers, I hear about it right away and I am sure every other repre- 
sentative of the States hears about it down here equally soon. 

As I say, we were not having any people coming down here scramb- 
ling around and looking for steel, trying to get steel, and every in- 
quiry I made showed, “Well, we could get just about all the reasonable 
amount of steel that we could use.” 

But now we are in this situation where the demands for steel—well, 
we get these confusing figures, that the Army needs only so much steel 
for its program and then suddenly we find that the demand for steel 
for them now is 180 percent of the supply of steel. Well, is it possible 
that in a year or a year and a half we have suddenly doubled our 
demands for steel in this country ? 

Mr. FietscuMAnn. There is not any doubt about it. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Or is the Army hoarding a great block of 
steel against the day when they might need it? 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I do not believe so, no, because the kind of fig- 
ures, Senator, that I have been giving you are not the Army’s take of 
steel. They represent the actual demand against which we are trying 
as best as we can to hand out allocations or tickets for steel. 

What has happened is this. In the first place, we are trying to do 
in a tremendous hurry this job of expanding a basic industry, like the 
steel and aluminum and that in itself takes a lot, it puts a tremendous 
demand on steel. 

Secondly, we are trying to maintain the essential industries at some- 
thing comparable to their pre-Korean rates, where we can. 

Now, in addition to that, if you take something like machine tools 
which, if this mobilization program makes any sense at all, are almost 
the key to the whole thing—you cannot have the aircraft industry at 
all unless you have machine tools increased 400 percent. 

Well, now, that is what we are trying to do with machine tools. 
You just have got to have it, unless—— 

Senator HickenLoorer. I will get to that in the next question. If 
we get into the $90 billion military budget, and I hope that we do not 
have to, but if we do, in another year or so you will not have anything 
for steel. 
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Mr. FietscumMann. Well, there is this factor, there is the new steel 
that is coming next year, but that will not handle that situation. 

With regard to the increased military budget if Congress decides 
to vote it, I might say that that is not quite as alarming as it might be, 
for this reason: That it consists largely of aircraft. On aluminum, 
for example, which is the principle bottleneck material in aircraft, 
the demand would not hit next year, it would hit a year or 2 years 
from now, at which time we are going to have a lot more aluminum 
coming in, so that is just an increase of the military budget, if there is 
any and if it is centralized in airecraft—and this is only mildly opti- 
mistic—would not make this situation a great deal worse, in my 
opinion. 

If we got into a shooting war you would have a very different situa- 
tion and you would, in my opinion, immediately or just about immedi- 
ately have to shut down all civilian production, just as we did last 
time. 

I hope that we will not make the mistake that was made the last 
time of practically shutting down industries like farm machinery. 
That is what we did the last time and it was a tremendous mistake in 
my judgment, but it was rectified. 

You would shut down immediately civilian industry but the reason 
you would do that in my opinion would be because you could immedi- 
ately step up the military program in different phases. You would 
be building tanks which would take up that steel. It is not the air- 
craft program that would do it. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. That is true. We may look forward to an 
increased demand in a military way and in other ways in the future 
but, by the same token, if we had a. plan in operation, then if that 
plan is logical and if it is a-year-in-advance program, then we should 
not find, all of a sudden, after having been told we had so much steel, 
find that it was just the reverse. 

That has an effect upon the agricultural areas. If I may use an 
illustration, in my State there is a substantial number of farms that 
are idle this year. Well, now, that is not entirely due to the lack of 
machinery, and I do not mean to say that, but it is due to the inability 
of—well, these farms, I do not know how many there are, they may be 
very few, but I know there are some—as I say, it is due to the inability 
of some of these farmers that I know to get adequate machinery to 
supplement the lost 1oanpower they suffered when their boys go into 
the Army and when cther boys get into the Army and they cannot 
get fellows to work on these farms, and there is not enough farm ma- 
chinery of various types that they can use to replace that lost labor. 

The machinery in those cases is only a part of the factors that are 
involved, that is very true, but nevertheless farming for the next 
year’s operation will be influenced a great deal by whether the farmers 
think that they can get the proper machinery next year and if they 
cannot get it, then many of them will be saying, “We will not have 
the labor and if we cannot get the machinery, then we cannot and do 
not intend to farm.” 

Mr. FLe1scHMann. Senator, that is the first time I have heard of 
a case where it has been impossible to get farm machinery when 
needed, and I think we can be of assistance in trying to correct those 
situations. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. Well, I have in mind one 400-acre farm 
which lies about 40 miles west of my home town, and that is idle, 
as is a number of others that I know of that are actually idle. 

In the case of this one 400-acre farm the man says that he simply 
cannot get adequate machinery to replace the lost manpower suffered 
as the result of going into the Army and he is having an immediate 
difficulty. So, his farm is idle and two or three others are idle. This 
machinery is not the controlling reason for its being idle, necessarily, 
but it is a matter of planning. 

Furthermore, the question of repairs is a very vital part of farm- 
ing with machinery. Senator Thye told me this afternoon that one 
of his machines on his place which he has in Minnesota, he cannot 
get it repaired, and maybe that machine is still idle, I do not know, 
but I believe the repairs still are not available—well, he would have 
to tell you that story. 

Mr. FietscumMann. Yes, sir. And if I may add, I think the farm 
machinery industry has not lived up to its responsibility in that con- 
nection, and I have told them so. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In what way ? 

Mr. FieiscHMann. Well, we told them that in our judgment—I 
told them last spring, several of them. At that time they were putting 
all the steel and copper and aluminum that they were getting, and 
it was not under Government control then, into building new machin- 
ery and they were not making adequate provision for repair parts 
because they would prefer to build the completed units. I urged 
them to do that, and some of them did and some of them did not. As 
the result, there is an adequate supply of spare parts for some ma- 
chines and, as you well know, there is frankly an inadequate supply 
for some others, you cannot get them. 

In other words, they have got to use some judgment in dividing 
the steel between new machinery and spare parts, generally speaking. 
We give them larger allotments for spare parts, as you know. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Then we have the testimony that was in 
the record yesterday, and some of it at least bears out the complaints 
that I have received in the last few months, anyway, about the small 
manufacturer, the fellow that makes farm gadets, barn hinges and 
hay forks and all kinds of things—— 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. The so-called barnyard producers? 

The Cuarrman. That is it. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. They produce not the machines for 
raising crops, but the hardware 

Mr. FietscumMann. Yes, I understand, Senator. Used around the 
barn, for instance. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Yes, around the barn, and tools and equip- 
ment and things of that sort. 

Their complaint has been to me, and the testimony bore it out yes- 
terday, that while they get an allotment of steel, they are only able to 
get sometimes 40 to 60 percent of that allotment, so that while they 
could go around with the hunting license which is issued to them by 
the Government to look for the stuff and find what there is, the net 
result is that when they hold the tin cup under the spigot, in so many 
cases they are just unable to get the amount of steel that is allocated 
to them, with the result—or so I find from talking with these people— 
that they feel they will have to go out of business. 
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Now, maybe they are more apprehensive than they should be, but so 
many of them are saying, “If this condition continues and if we can- 
not get even the amount of steel that the allocation entitles us to, we 
will just have to close our doors. The banker cannot carry us any 
more and we cannot meet the payroll, and we will have to close our 
doors.” And they say, “We have got to do a minimum amount of 
business to keep the doors open and to keep going.” 

That is extremely important because these companies are usually 
located around various convenient places in the States—convenient, I 
mean, to dealers and farmers—they can get at them and they can get 
speedy service out of them. 

Mr. FietscuMann. Well, Senator, I have had in the past months, or 
it might be 6 weeks, a telegram from the very group of which you are 
speaking, the so-called barnyard producers, a gentleman by the name 
of Keepers, who was the head of that company. 

The Cuarrman. He testified yesterday. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I do not know what his testimony was, but I 
have a telegram from him saying that this entire group unanimous- 
ly—well, maybe I am overstating “unanimously”—endorses the con- 
trolled materials plan and the present administration, and they think 
that it is a great success and nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with it. I have had that telegram come to me and I would be very 
glad to put it in the record, if you like. 

The Cuamman. If I recall Mr. Keepers’ testimony correctly, he 
was not too critical of the program. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. Well, he was very—he praised it. I remember 
such a telegram because I get so few, it stands out in my memory. 


| Laughter. | 
(The telegram referred to above is as follows. ) 


JUNE 26, 1951. 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, National Production Authority, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Delighted to receive confirmation of your appointment as Administrator of 
Defense Production Administration. It makes good sense to concentrate direc- 
tion of material allocations and production controls in one individual. The 
national farm groups and every segment of agricultural machinery industry 
consider your selection for this important post extremely fortunate because you 
have established reputation for courage and fairness in dealing with the problems 
created by the mobilization program, without prejudice or favor to any group 
or interest and have demonstrated capacity for handling any administrative 
responsibility, no matter how heavy the burden or complex the problems. I 
pledge you the full support and cooperation of our own small segment of agri- 
cultural machinery industry—and wish you every success in your new position. 

LowWELL H. SWENSON, 
President, National Barnyard Equipment Council. 


Senator Hickenwoorrr. Well, of course, I do not know what his 
telegram contained or what his opinion is. The only reflected ideas 
that I get are from honorable and reliable and honest ‘dealers, most of 
whom in my State I happen to know personally, and when they give 
me a figure and give me their tonnage and give me their alloaction 
and say that it takes so many people to run their factory, I believe it 
is correct. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I do, too, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I know that about them, and they are in 
trouble or they say they are. Now, perhaps this very third-quarter 
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upset that you are talking about, maybe it is necessary that the third 
quarter be put behind us now—I mean, I am not saying that you 
should wave a magic wand on this thing, but what I am trying to 
point up is the real difficulty here, and I think that we should try to 
stimulate or help in any way that we can in the solution in the public 
interest and with the fullest realization of the equal importance of 
the farm machinery industry—and if we seem to overemphasize it, I 
hope that we are excused for it, but I do not think we do. If it is 
overemphasized, you can excuse it as surplusage. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. I do not feel that it is. I do feel that this is a 
national problem, we all have to grapple with it. Now, 1 know very 
well that the system is not working perfectly or anywhere near per- 
fectly today. The one asset I have in this business is the experience 
I had in it last time, and based on that experience, I do feel it will be 
working well in the fourth quarter, and I feel it so sincerely that we 
have taken the steps so that they will cash their tickets, so they can 
come to us and we will see that they are cashed, we will undertake the 
udministrative burden, and it is a big one, of trying to find a home for 
these orders. 

Now, I want to say this, that the amount of steel that these in- 
dustries can get presents a problem that I say is basically insoluble, 
because in order to satisfy the perfectly legitimate and essential sup- 
plies—well, if you took the entire supply of steel out of automobiles 
and took it out of refrigerators and everything else, you would still 
have, in my opinion, something like 140 percent demand against the 
supply—and that would be limiting it to things like farm machinery, 
power, petroleum, and a few schools, hospitals, and highways. 

Now, the fact of the matter is, sir, that in the first quarter, and even 
in the fourth quarter, we cut down the military. We did not give 
them what they wanted, either, and I think that is on a par with 
farm machinery. 

Secondly, it is not there. I cannot invent it. It is not there, and 
everybody has to stand some part of this. I wish it could be otherwise 
but I would not be frank if I said that we are going to give every 
essential program what it needs, because it is not there. 

The Cuatrman. In connection with that—Senator Hickenlooper— 
will you permit me 

Senator Hicken.Loorrr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Here is a letter addressed to the Senate Small 
Business Investigating Committee, of which I got a copy, from the 
Nadler Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., of Plaquemine, os in which 
they say: 

For the third quarter we received a CMP allocation of 129 tons of steel out 
of a required 300 tons. However, we could only get one order placed for mill 
delivery for 50 tons. The remainder we had to purchase from warehouses. 
The 50 tons we were able to place with the mill have not yet arrived. We did 
not get some of our warehouse deliveries until September 14. The third quarter 
has therefore passed before we could get our third quarter allotment. 

Mr. Fietiscumann. Well, the third quarter allotment normally calls 
for delivery in the third quarter and I would say that indicates that 
the CMP system is working very well. Here is a map who apparently 
got his allotment; the ws arehouse system is part of the distribution 


system. 
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The Cuarmman. But we have found out that when they buy from 
warehouses the charges are something like 30 to 35 percent more. 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. Well, I would be glad to investigate that case 
and I would make a prediction, which I probably should not do, that 
that individual has previously bought some part of his requirements 


from warehouses. 
The Cuarman. I will put this whole letter in the record. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


NADLER Founpry & MAcHINE Co., INCc., 
Plaquemine, La., September 21, 1951. 
SENATE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention : Senator Russell B. Long.) 

GENTLEMEN : We would like to report a condition which seems universal among 
the small businesses in our area. 

We had hoped that the Controlled Materials Plan would help us to plan our 
production and get materials we needed. We manufacture and repair sugar mill, 
agricultural machinery and parts as well as a general industrial manufacturer 
and repair service for this area. We think our industry is a vital link as we 
do a great deal of emergency work for sawmills and the Baton Rouge chemical 
and petroleum industries. 

We qualified as a CPM unit by filing the necessary forms and data and in du: 
time received our allotments from the NPA. Inasmuch as we had operated a3 
a CMP unit under the War Production Board we were astounded when we at- 
tempted to secure proper placements and scheduling of our orders under the 
terms of governing regulations. For the third quarter we were not able to 
place mill orders with anyone except those companies’who had previously served 
us. 

For the third quarter we received a CMP allocation of 129 tons of steel 
out of a required 300 tons. However, we could only get one order placed for 
mill delivery for 50 tons. The remainder we had to purchase from warehouses, 
The 50 tons we were able to place with mill have not yet arrived. We did not 
get some of our warehouse deliveries until September 14. The third quarter 
has therefore passed before we could get our third quarter allotment. 

In attempting to place advanced orders for fourth quarter we were informed 
that orders were not being accepted until a certain date because the steel com- 
panies did not know exactly what was to be expected of them, and therefore were 
hesitant to schedule until such time as they could intelligently promise delivery. 
We received our fourth-quarter allotment of 100 tons out of a required 300 tons 
on August 31. On attempting to place orders at this date we were informed that 
the entire fourth-quarter production had been scheduled and the books were 
closed. We have refusals in our file to substantiate that the fourth-quarter 
steel quotas are closed and the first quarter, 1952 books have not been opened. 

We understand, however we have no proof, that the large manufacturers 
keep their representatives at the home office of various steel companies with 
blanket requirements that if and when any available tonnage is opened up they 
immediately place approved controlled materials orders for the available ton- 
nage. This, due to the size and nature of our business, would be impossible 
because we could not afford to keep a representative in these various places to 
be there when tonnage was available. 

We are indeed disappointed in the shortage of controlled materials, particu- 
larly in this area. All fabricators similar to ourselves and smaller fabricators 
are at the mercy of what we feel are unscrupulous brokers in the large mid- 
western and eastern cities who have seemingly inexhaustible stocks of steel and 
are selling same 5 to 6 cents a pound f. o. b. midwestern and eastern points 
higher than warehouse’s prices, which in turn makes our cost 7 to 8 cents per 
pound more than legitimate warehouse sources in our area. 

Under the present circumstances the warehouses are endeavoring to supply 
their previous customers. However, with the depletion of their stocks and the 
continual delays in the replenishing of their stocks, it is almost impossible for 
us to continue operating without penalizing our customers with premium-price 
steel. 
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It is necessary for us to absorb the additional cost on products which have a 
ceiling price. As most of our jobs do have a ceiling price it is based on buying 
over one-half of our steel from mill and the remainder from warehouses. It is 
impossible for us to operate or manufacture many items. 

Yours very truly, 
NapLer Founpry & MAcHINE Co., INo. 
Ropsert A. NApier, Vice President. 


TENNESSEE COAL, Iron & Rar_Roap Co., 
New Orleans, La., September 12, 1951. 
NADLER Founpry & MACHINE Co., INC. 
Plaquemine, La. 

JENTLEMEN: Under revised instructions from the NPA covered by direction 
8 to order M-—1, we are returning herewith your orders 6089 and 6090 bearing 
CMP allotment No. N-9 calling for delivery in December 1951 and January 1952. 

If it develops later that we can accept these orders we shall be more than 
pleased to let you know, but in the meantime, we suggest that you endeavor to 
place the order with some other steel mill. 

Order No. 6089 covers 20 tons 140 inch mill plate and order No. 6090 covers 
20 tons also of the same. Our rated set-aside has been specified complete for 
the fourth quarter of 1951. 

We sincerely regret the necessity for returning these orders. 

Yours very truly, 





Manager of Sales. 


Repvusiic STeert Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala., September 13, 1951. 


NADLER Founpry & MACHINE Co., 
Plaquemine, La. 


GENTLEMEN : We are advised by our Mr. J. L. Harris, that you have phoned 
him regarding our accepting orders for plates for shipment during the fourth 
quarter of 1952 under your CMP A allotment N-9. 

We are sorry to have to advise you that our schedules for the fourth quarter 
of 1951 on plates has been completely filled with CMP tonnage for quite some 
time, and we are therefore unable to accept any further tonnage for delivery 
in 1951. 

Yours very truly, 
Repusiic STEEL Corp., 
Ropert J, WORKING, 
District Sales Manager. 
By 8S. F. Lestie. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I might say that we have warehouses in my 
State against which there have been no complaints whatsoever of any 
kind lodged against them. They have sold whatever steel they ware- 
house at some perfectly legitimate and normal brokerage mark-up. 

It is the Johnny-come-lately-brokers, those who have never been in 
the steel business before and who suddenly appear in it to take advan- 
tage of an emergency situation, without having been in it before, and 
who set up these warehouses so that they can sell the steel at three or 
four or five times higher than the minimum price—the people who 
saw the sudden demand for steel and got into it on that account, they 
saw it was needed and they got whatever they could get paid for it. 

Now, that does not mean all warehouses because there are a great 
many legitimate warehouses that do not operate in that manner, 

The Cuamman. Well, in justice to the Administrator, I believe he 
has invited the Senators to send in the names of these people and their 
complaints, and that an investigation will be made. Am I right? 

Mr. FuriscuMann. I certainly have, in most unequivocable terms. 
I might point out, Senator—— 
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The Cuatrman. In that connection, suppose you do find out an in- 
stance such as has been described by Senator Hickenlooper, do you 
have sufficient laws on the statute books to take care of these people, 
perhaps put them in jail if that is proper? 

Mr. FiriscuMann. As far as the price violations are concerned, 
frankly, I do not know. That is not in my bailiwick. I believe we can. 

Let me say this: We will see to it that anybody operating in the 
manner you describe does not get one ton of steel from me or from any 
of the great sources that we do control, they will never get it as far as 
I am concerned. 

I might say one thing, too, that bears on this problem of new ware- 
houses. 

Congress in enacting the Defense Production Act provided we must 
make allowance for new businesses. It was not the intention of Con- 
gress that we should deny any man the right to go into any business. 

That has caused us a great deal of trouble, as you can well imagine, 
because the warehouse business is now very profitable and everybody 
would like to go into it. Wherever you have a new town, lke at 
Savannah River, everybody wants to go into the steel warehouse 
business, and the problem is created by the statute itself as to whether 
we have got to give steel to everybody, including what you call 
Johnny-come-latelies. That is a very difficult problem. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. I do not object nor did I mean to imply 
that I objected to anyone going into business, nor would I ever want 
to object to that. We have that privilege in these States, and that 
was not what I meant. There is no objection to anybody going into 
any legitimate business if he has the capital, but I am objecting to 
the gouging brokers and to their practices, their taking advantage of 
an emergency condition. That is what I am objecting to, and as far 
as I am concerned, you can have 1 million warehouses if there are 
people who want to start them and can operate them and have the 
capital. 

Mr. FLetscomMann. I will agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And that was not my question. It was 
the matter of ethics and of morals of the thing, in this time of emer- 
gency, that is what I am objecting to. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Is is very reprehensible and I would like to 
atch them. 

The Cuamman. I think it might be advisable for Mr. Fleischmann 
to keep a close eye on these junk dealers that have a lot of scrap iron to 
dispose of. I understand that they insist when they sell the scrap 
iron to a certain mill, that they get in return new finished steel. 

Mr. Fietscumann. Not only that, but many of them are holding 
on to it, thinking there might be a price adjustment by OPS. 

The CHamman. Well, is there anything you can do to prevent 
that? 

Mr. FietscuMann. Well, we are trying to get a price structure 
that will help that flow. 

The Government does have the authority to requisition and grab 
these piles of scrap when it can be located. That is a pretty drastic 
thing, and it goes against the grain of most Americans to see it done, 
but we may have to do it. 

The Cuarmman. Well, do you find instances where junk dealers in- 
sist on getting some finished products before they dispose of scrap ? 
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Mr. Fie1scuMann. I have never heard of it. There may be some 
cases. I have never heard of it. 

The Cuamman. Well, I think you ought to keep an eye on it. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. This is not under your authority but I 
just want to observe gratuitously here that it seems inconceivable to 
me, where the price-fixing authority has no difficulty in fixing the price 
of automobiles, washing machines, and so forth, why they cannot fix 
the brokerage price of steel. That is inconsistent with reasonable, 
normal, average business practice as it has gone on in this country. 
It seems to me that is one of the simplest prices that could be fixed 
and yet at this date, if the testimony we had yesterday is correct, 
there is no rule or regulation against that practice now, and when 
they do it, it is within the law—that is, within the law to put on 
these high prices. 

I would put some teeth into the thing and make them criminally 
liable if they violated it—and I say that, although I know it is not 
in your bailiwick. 

Mr. FLetscHMANN. I agree with you, however. 

The Carman. Mr. Fleischmann, you stated this morning when 
we asked you to come back, that you might have something on this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Fix1scumMann. No,I am free. I can stay here. 

The CHarrman. That is good. 

Are you through, Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. I did not want to occupy all of the 
time. 

The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Fleischmann, I am glad that you have 
consented to revise the classification of industrial and commercial 
structures. 

I am wondering now the extent to which you would be willing to 
consult with the trade representatives and otherwise be willing to 
accept recommendations from them in regard to a new classification. 

Mr. Fie1scuMann. Well, I would be very happy to do that, and if 
there are particular ones that are particularly interested, I will in- 
vite them right now to make arrangements. 

Senator Hicxen.toorrer. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I do have 
another question or two. 

The Carman. Surely. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Do you have anything to do, or is there 
any possibility of your having anything to do, with the allocation of 
types of machinery to areas of the country? 

Mr. Fietscumann. I hope not. I do not have anything to do 
with it now and I do not think there is any possibility. That was 
done by the Agriculture Department during the last war, and, un- 
less I am mistaken, the Defense Production Act provides the same 
thing this time. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Would it come under you? 

Mr. FLetscHMann. It does not, and if it did, I would make an ar- 
rangement with the Department of Agriculture where they would 
have that. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Thank-you. 

The CHarman. Mr. Fleischmann, I do not know whether your 
agency knew anything about this, but you do have something to do 
with the allocation of sulfur, do you not ? 
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Mr. FLerscHMann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I have a letter here from the Summers Fertilizer 
Co. The letter comes from Washington but this concern is located 
in Baltimore, Md., and the letter is addressed to Dr. Russell Coleman, 
president of the National Fertilizer Association. To this letter are 
attached a few ads indicating that there is available foreign super- 
phosphate from countries evidently receiving sulfur from us and they 
are using it apparently in the making of superphosphate and sending 
back this seodaet in competition with our own—— 

Mr. Fietscumann. I would like very much to look at that. 

The Cuatmman. Very well, I will have it placed in the record at this 
place. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMERS FERTILIZER Co., 
Baltimore, Md., September 21, 1951. 
Dr. Russet COLEMAN, 
President, National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Continental Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Russ: The attached clippings from the Journal of Commerce of Septem- 
ber 18 high light a situation which I feel should be brought to the attention of 
NPA—or whoever allocates our sulfur for export. On the one hand, our domestic 
economy is being penalized because of reduced sulfur allocations occasioned in 
part by exports of a million tons of sulfur. Some of this same sulfur is processed 
abroad with foreign labor and then made available to our domestic consumers at 
an increase of 70 percent over our own wholesale ceiling prices. 

While it is doubtful this price of $1.20 per unit in bulk, Charleston, S. C., will 
attract wholesale buyers, it might interest some dealer or consuming trade at 
$28.60 per ton in bags. Therefore it can be properly stated that this sulfur, 
which we are virtually giving away to foreign countries, is coming back to 
compete with us. It has been my understanding that this sulfur was urgently 
needed by foreign countries to prevent their own domestic economy from col- 
lapsing. 

Through various sources, we have received other offerings of P.O; in the form 
of 20 percent and triple—all produced in countries receiving United States sulfur. 
In view of NPA’s pending further reductions of domestic allocations, I feel the 
NFA can properly bring this matter before them to back up a vociferous protest 
that our industry should not receive further reductions. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. TorMan, 
President, Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc. 


AVAILABLE 
ForEeEIGN SUPERPHOSPHATE 
18-20 PERCENT IN BULK 
OCTOBER ARRIVAL 
CONSUMPTION U. 8. ONLY 
Box AA 227, Journal of Commerce 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


One award has been made by the New York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency, New York City on QM--30-280-51-1410, covering superphosphate (gran- 
ular or an equal processed fertilizer containing 18 percent available P,O;) to the 
International Ore & Fertilizer Corp., New York City, for 2,770.4 metric tons, 
valued at $83,943.12. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 
20 percent minimum available 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
At $1.20 per unit 
Bulk Charleston, 8. C., plus $4.60 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. 

If wanted in 6-ply 100-pound paper bags— 
100 tons minimum order 
October delivery 
HERBERT NEUSTADT 
1 Hudson St., New York, RB 2-6152 

(Additional information submitted by the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation is as follows :) 

SUMMERS FERTILIZER Co., 
Baltimore 2, Md., September 26,, 1951 
Dr. RUSSELL COLEMAN, 
President, National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Continental Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Russ: Following up my recent letter regarding offerings of foreign P.Os 
from countries receiving U. 8. A. sulfur, I should like to add another complaint 
to what seems to be inequitable treatment of our domestic sulfur consumers: 

On September 25 1 was advised by a responsible official of a large domestic 
sulfur producer that they had just received advices that, commencing promptly 
Canada would be allowed a sulfur quota equivalent to 100 percent of its 1950 
importations from U. S. A. This in liew of an 85 percent allocation which is in 
line with current allocations to our domestic industries by this particular 
sulfur producer. 

It is further reported that the Canadian Government, out of its 100-percent 
allocation, will in turn allocate to one and all Canadian consumers of sulfur a 
Similar 100-percent allocation. This, of course, means that Canadian fertilizer 
manufacturers using U. S. A. sulfur will receive, for the next quarter at least, 
100 percent of their 1950 consumption against 80 to 85 percent being made avail- 
able to U. S. A. fertilizer manufacturers. A sizable percentage of fertilizer 
producer in Canada from U. 8S. A. sulfur is exported into the U. S. A. In some 
areas it is extremely competitive even to the extent of underselling U. S. A. 
producers by several dollars per ton. I refer specifically to the mixed goods 
fertilizers manufactured by Canadian Industries, Ltd.; Canada Packers and 
International Fertilizers, Ltd.: all of whom sell in the U. S. A. areas adjoining 
the New England border, more especially Maine. 

I feel that such discrimination is unjust and unnecessary, If U. S. A. industry 
is expected to adjust itself to an 80 to 85 percent allocation of sulfur because of 
an acute shortage, then why should not our Canadian neighbors be treated 
similarly? 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. TOTMAN, 
President, Summers Fertilizer Co., Ine. 

Mr. FietscumMann. Can you just have it copied or photostated ? 

The CHamman. We will see to it. 

Mr. FieiscumMann. I would like very much to see it. 

The Cuarrman. The clerk will see that you get this. 

Mr. FietscuMann. As you know, there is some sulfur produced in 
Europe other than in the form of brimstone. It is made of pyrites. I 
would like to check into this. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. The point is that we are called upon to 
ship a lot of important and much needed fertilizers to our friends 
across the seas. Now, why fertilizer should be permitted to be sent 
there and sent back—it does not make any sense. 

Mr. FietscumMann. I do not know about it, but it ought to be looked 
into, 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fleischmann, I want to say that we have been 
very happy to have had you, and if there is anything else you desire 
to add to what you have stated, you are welcome to do so. 
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Mr. Fie1iscumann. Thank you very much. 

The CHamman. Mr. Wiman, I understand, wanted to make an 
additional short statement. 

Mr. Wray. Yes, sir; about a page and a half, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. All right, but first there is one question I would 
like to ask Mr. Fleischmann, that I want to get his ideas upon. 

You stated a while ago, Mr. Fleischmann, that you had advised the 
trade sometime ago with respect to utilizing steel to make parts. 
You do not have any authority to force the trade to build any- 
thing 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Yes, sir; we can do all those things if we have 
to. Our theory is, and I think it has been wise, that the less regula- 
tion the better, on the whole. 

The Cuamman. Well, so far, it has been the wiser. 

Mr. FietscuMann. In that particular area I have not attempted to 
tell every manufacturer exactly everything he should make. I hope 
I never have to, they certainly should know better than we what thev 
can do. 

The CHamman. Yes. Well, that question concerns parts. 

I am informed it is possible that the trade could make many more 
of a particular tractor that is more in demand than others; but to 
what extent would you regulate the steel to be used for the mak- 
ing of the tractors that are more in demand than others? 

Mr. FietscHMann. Well, sir, under the powers that Congress has 
given us, we can do anything like that. 

The Cuarrman, I see. 

Mr. FLetscHMANN. We have done it only to a very limited extent, as 
perhaps Mr. Wiman would know, and I think that Mr. Wiman will 
agree with me. 

Mr. Wiman. In my industry, I agree. 

Mr. FietscuMann. The industry knows far better than we what, 
within general limits, they ought to be making. We allocate generally 
on an industry-wide basis and under broad categories. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I do not know much about it but it is my 
hope the industry can get together to utilize the steel allotted for 
the greatest benefit. In other words, if there is a surplus of a certain 
machine or certain tractor or a certain plow and if there is another, 
which is in great demand the trade ought to use that steel to manu- 
facture that other. 

Senator Younc. For example, in farm machinery some of them 
may use practically all of the steel to make new machines and neglect 
repair parts. 

Mr. Fieiscumann. Well, we have that authority and, without 
quoting names because I do not think it is fair, I had it out with one 
of the major producers at an early date about this. We have that 
authority and we could do it if we wanted to do it. But, as I said, 
I think that the less that the Government does, the better. And, after 
all, the producer knows that if he does not have those repair parts, 
he will kill himself off pretty quickly. 

Senator Younes. There are other angles. They might think that 
if Congress howls enough, they will get additional steel to make the 
repair parts. 

Mr. FieiscuMann. You absolutely astound me, Senator. [Laugh- 
ter. | 
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STATEMENT OF C. D. WIMAN, PRESIDENT, DEERE & CO., MOLINE, 
ILL.—Resumed 


Mr. Wiman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me this short 
additional statement. 

In the first place I believe the record will show that my testimony 
of yesterday as to allotments of steel to the auto industry was based 
upon a press release of the Defense Production Administration read 
into the record. That part of the testimony that I gave I would very 
well be glad to have corrected, but I would like to submit it was not 
my own inaccuracy. 

However, that was not the purpose of this statement this after- 
noon. This morning Senator Fastland asked me a question I was 
unable to answer and I looked it up to the best of my ability, and I 
would like to read a short statement and then I am through. Is that 
all right ? 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed and read it, Mr. Wiman. 

Mr. Wiman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 
Anshen, in his testimony before this committee this morning, indicated 
that the steel allotted to the farm machinery industry in the fourth 
quarter of this year, was approximately 560,000 tons and that this 
allotment came very close to giving us 100 percent of the steel that 
we used per quarter in our base year of 1949—at least, that is what 
I was getting from his remarks. 

In connection with this testimony by Mr. Anshen I was questioned 
by the members of this committee—specifically, that was Senator East- 
land—as to what our industry figures showed to be the per quarter 
consumption of steel in 1949. My reply to this question tine created 
some confusion, which I would like to clarify at this time. 

Our industry figure in respect to the per quarter tonnage of total 
steel, not just carbon steel, used in 1949 is 690,000 tons per quarter. 
This figure has been set forth in the official statement of the Farm 
Equipment Institute of this year, commonly referred to as the White 
Book. 

I would like to have that in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. We will file it at this point. 

(The booklet referred to is as follows:) 


FarM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT NECESSARY FOR THE NATION'S AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 


VOLUME 1 
Farm Equipment Institute, January 1951 


The Farm Equipment Institute published a statement during the month of 
November 1950, which has since been referred to as the Farm Equipment Biue 
Book In that publication it was stated that farm machinery and equipment are 
the machine tools of the farmer—no less essential to him that machine tools 
to industry. Under conditions which existed in November 1950, the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute favored a free materials market with equitable free market dis- 
tribution of materials to all manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment. 

On December 16, 1950, the President of the United States declared a national 
emergency and has since created the Office of Defense Mobilization, which is 
placing further restrictions on the use of materials by civilian industries. In 
our Blue Book it was stated—if military material needs become so great that 
production of essential nonmilitary items is endangered, the industry should 
then be assured that the materials it must have to produce the farm equipment 
needs of the Nation will be made available. 
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Both large and small manufacturers now report that material shortages are 
seriously curtailing their current production. This situation will become prog- 
ressively worse, unless suppliers are directed by the Government to see that 
adequate quantities of materials are provided to assure the necessary production 
of farm machinery, equipment and repair parts. Prompt action is needed to in- 
crease present materia] deliveries in the first calendar quarter of 1951, and to 
assure continued deliveries of materials in the succeeding months. 

For the duration of the present emergency, we now urge that critical materials 
be made available in adequate supply and in time to produce sufficient farm 
equipment to meet the needs of the Nation. We also advocate a prompt return 
to a free materials narket when the present emergency has passsd. 

Agricultural production goals for 1951 are larger than for 1950, which means 
that the production of farm machinery and equipment in 1951 should be greater 
than in 1950. During the year 1950, the approximate consumption of several 
critical materials by the farm equipment Industry was as follows: 
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These tonnage figures, representing the materials required to produce the 1950 
output of farm machinery and equipment, are relatively small percentages of 
the total national use of these materials For example, as stated in the Blue 
Book, the industry's steel requirement of 230,000 tons per month represents only 
3.8 percent of the output of the steel industry. Use of nonferrous metal by the 
industry is an even smaller proportion of the total national consumption of these 
critical materials. 

As we understand it, the responsibility for an adequate program for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery, equipment, and repair parts has been delegated to 
the Offiice of Materials and Facilities of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as claimant agent; the responsibility for allocating materials has been 
assigned to the Defense Production Administration. 

As a first step in the program of guaranteeing an adequate supply of materials, 
we urge that the Director of Defense Mobilization issue a statement naming 
farm machinery and equipment as essential to the production of food and fiber, 
and consequently of vital importance in the defense mobilization program. 

We request, further, in order to assure production in 1951 equal to or better 
than 1950, that steel companies and other suppliers of critical materials honor 
the purchase orders from each manufacturer of farm machinery and equipment 
for a tonnage of materials equal to the tonnage delivered during the best of the 
years 1948, 149, or 1950. It is also suggested, where restrictions have been 
issued on the use of specific materials such as copper, that a workable appeals 
procedure be set up in the Defense Production Administration through which 
manufacturers of farm machinery and equipment can obtain relief. 

The members of the Farm Equipment Institute recognize that the United 
States Department of Agriculture may advocate much larger production of cer- 
tain agricultural machines in 1951 than in 1950. To avoid unnecessary complica- 
tions in administering a farm machinery program, it is suggested that these 
specific cases be handled, for the present, through an appeals procedure. 

It seems unnecessary to labor the argument that agricultural production is of 
the first order of importance in any industrial mobilization of the country’s 
resources for war or peace. Drought and famine strike friend and foe alike 
with little warning, and it is an historic role of the United States to feed the 
hungry at home and abroad. From the strict military viewpoint, food and fiber 
have seldom been on the losing side of any military encounter. 

We wish to call particular attention to the population shifts during the period 
of World War II, when more than 5,000,000 people left farms for war plants, 
military assignments and ether nonfarm occupations. In this same period, it 
was nocessary that acricultural output be increased to levels unprecedented in 
all of our Nation’s history. 

The unusually long period of favorable weather for agriculture experienced 
dur ne the World War II years is not likely to be repeated during the next 
decade. Farm machinery can do much to overcome the handicap of bad crop 
weather—another very compelling reason for an assured and adequate supply. 
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During the vear 1945, we came close to catastrophe in an unwise attempt 
to cut back farm machinery and equipment production to so-called minimum 
essential requirements. Farmers of advanced age whose able-bodied sons, 
daughters, and hired help had left the farms were asked for increased farm 
production without the necessary equipment to plant or harvest their crops. 

As stated in our Farm Equipment Blue Book, “So much in the way of farm 
production depends on so little in the way of material and manpower that it 
would seem wise to plan for a safe agricultural program and for an adequate 
equipment program with which to produce it.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Farm Bureau INstTIrure, 
JoHN L. McCarrrey, 
President. 
H. B. MEGRAN, 
Chairman, Erecutive Committee. 

Mr. Wray. The same figure was set forth by Mr. John L. Me- 

Caffrey, president of the International Harvester Co. and president 
of the Farm E \quipment Institute, in his testimony at the hearings on 
farm machinery before the House Committee on Agriculture in March 
of this year, at page 112 of this report. This figure has been consist- 
ently presented to both the Department of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Production Authority in respect to this Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

By way of further clarification, I would like to indicate that if our 
industry is to meet the estimate of the Department of Agriculture in 
respect to the necessary machinery to produce the food and fiber goals 
of that Department, which estimate you recall is an increase of 15 
percent over our 1949 production, we would have to have an allotment 
of 793,000 tons per quarter in 1952; that is, for each quarter of the 
year 
The Crarrman. Is that to equalize 

Mr. Wraan. The 100,000 tons already and then that 15 percent that 
Mr. Geissler and Secretary Brannan said was necessary. 

The Cuarman. And that was over the base period ? 

Mr. Wiman. It was 15 percent over the base period. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I was talking about. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir. The answer is “Yes”; I am sorry. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that the allotment to our industry 
of 560,000 tons for the fourth quarter of this year is 130,000 tons less 
than the per quarter consumption of steel for our industry in our base 
year 1949, and 233,000 tons per quarter short of the’ amount of steel 
required to produce the farm machinery necessary to meet the 1952 
food and fiber goals of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Wiman, you have been attending these meet- 
ings every day. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure that, as a manufacturer, you understand 
the difficulty that they confront. 

Mr. Wiman. I certainly do. I never had any doubt about it. 

The Cuarrman. And I hope these hearings will result in spurring 
people on to give agriculture a better allotment. Now, whether or not 
it can comply with all that the trade desires is a thing that is pretty 
hard to state, but I am sure that at least you realize the difficulties that 
confront them. 

Mr. Wiman. Yes, sir; I do, and I am very glad that the chairman 
and the members of the committee have taken the action which they 
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have, because I think it is a step in the right direction and to the best 
interests of the farmers. 

The CHarrMan. I am very liopeful that those who need steel do not 
believe that we are the ones that would be able to give them all they 
ask for. All we can do is possibly pave the way to a better method of 
allocation and, perhaps, get a few better ideas. 

Mr. Wiman. And you will get better ideas if you do what you have 
been doing. 

The Cuatrman. That is very kind of you. I would say, off the 
record—— 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Torr. Mr. Wiman, what percent of your orders were you 
able to fill throughout the territory or among your dealers? 

Mr. Wrman. That percent of orders I gave earlier in my testimony 
of yesterday. 

Senator Ture. Then I should not question you any further. 

Mr. Wiman. Deere & Co. conducted a survey on 25 representative 
machines which represent 73 percent of Deere & Co., dollar volume 
and that is a very large percentage. We will be unable to fill orders 
with the present Government allotments, but that is all in the testi- 
mony. 

Senator Ture. All right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to state that this just about ends the hearings 
on farm machinery. 

If you recall, on the first day of the hearings we covered the ques- 
tion of pesticides to some extent, but since then the people represent- 
ing that industry have asked to be heard. 

Therefore, tomorrow we will hear Mr. Alexander, Under Secretary 


of the Army, with respect to these nitric-acid plants. We shall also 
hear from Mr. Alstetter, so Director of the Office of Materials 


and Facilities, Production and Marketing Administration, Department 
of Agricultuye; Mr. Hitchner, the executive secretary, National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association, and Mr. Klipstein, the Chief of the 
Chemical D.vision, National Production Authority. I wish to state 
that after we have heard them we will have about concluded the hear- 
ings on faim machinery, pesticides, and fertilizers. 

There being no further witnesses today, the committee will stand in 
recess until tomorrow morning at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a. m. Friday, September 28, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The. committee met, pursuant to adjournment. at 10 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Ellender and Aiken. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Alexander, you are no doubt familiar with the shortage of 
nitrogen fertilizer and the urgent need for increased supplies of 
nitrogen to help meet our food and fiber production goals. From 
information presented to this committee in the past few days, it 
appears that the Army could be of material assistance in maintaining 
and increasing nitrogen supplies. 

We are informed that the Army plans to reactivate the Indiana 
Arsenal at Charlestown, Ind., which has certain facilities now making 
nitrogen for use in agricultural fertilizers. It is our understanding 
that these facilities are now producing 12 percent of the nitrogen 
solution in this country, or between 3 and 4 percent of the nitrogen 
used in agricultural fertilizers. 

When this plant is reactivated for defense purposes, the present 
operator of the nitrogen-solution facilities will be forced to give up 
his lease. Yet, the entire facilities of the plant will not be used in 
the defense program. We can understand why the new operator of 
the plant may not want to share responsibility with a second operator. 

Yet, it is urgent that these facilities be maintained in nitrogen 
production until they are actually needed for defense purposes. I 
want to request the Army to explore all the possible alternatives for 
maintaining these facilities in nitrogen production in the interests of 
helping the farmers of this country meet their food and fiber pro- 
duction goals. 

I hope that you will take this problem up with Secretary Brannan 
and his staff and find a workable solution to it. 

The second problem concerns the leasing of a few of the nitric-acid 
units now in idle war plants. We are informed that as late as July 
of this year the Army had approximately 50 idle nitric-acid units in 
its reserves. We are also informed that requests for the building of 
new nitrogen production facilities have been approved, which in- 
clude plans for 11 new nitric-acid units. Because of the shortage of 
stainless steel and other materials and the difficulty of getting them 
built in a short time, some of these companies are considering im- 
porting nitric-acid units from Germany or other European countries. 
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In fact, one company has already been forced to import two units 
from Germany. 

This committee has been informed that several of these companies 
would be glad to lease nitric-acid units now in the Army’s reserve 
with the privilege of dismantling and moving them to the location of 
their new plants. We are advised that the companies would pay all 
dismantling and transportation costs and agree to return them to their 
present location at no cost to the Government, if and when they are 
needed for defense purposes. 

Would it not be possible for the Army to establish a priority of need 
for the nitric-acid units not now in use and make available those hav- 
ing the lowest priority in the present defense program ? 

Industry representatives have called the attention of the committee 
to the shortage of animonia if all the Army’s nitric-acid plants were to 
be reactivated in a short time. They assure us that they could return 
the leased nitric-acid units to their place of origin and have them in 
production before the Army could add sufficient ammonia facilities to 
put them all into production again. 

In view of the critical shortage of materials for the construction of 
new facilities and the urgent need for additional nitrogen fertilizers, 
our committee requests the Army to give further study of this prob- 
lem. We shall be happy to hear what you have to say this morning, 
Mr. Alexander, on both of these problems. 

I wonder if you would be good enough to take the first problem that 
I have mentioned ; that is, the utilization of the plant at Charlestown, 
Ind. If you have to have it for the production of nitrogen products 
for the Army, could not some of it be used for production of nitrogen 
for fertilizer? Is it possible that other units that are not now activated 
might be used, instead of the Indiana plant? 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY; AND BRIG. GEN. MERLE H. DAVIS, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, AMMUNITION BRANCH, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to speak to the first 
question. 

I wonder if you would let me first give a little background for show- 
ing you the problem that we are up against. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Atexanper. Let me say that 15 percent of World War II capac- 
ity for making nitric acid and TNT has been lost irrevocably already. 
We estimate that in case of an all-out mobilization our requirements 
would be 25 percent greater than during World War II. 

You know that this ingredient goes both into smokeless powder, the 
propellent, and also into TNT, which is the primary explosive; at 
least, currently being used. 

Our problem is twofold at the present. One is to manufacture our 
current requirements, and the other is to be ready in case of all-out 
war, to make what would then be necessary before it was too late. 

Unfortunately, both from the farmer’s point of view and from the 
defense point of view, these plants take a long time to put together and 
put into production. 
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We entered the Korean conflict with a certain reserve which has 
been by that conflict very much depleted. 

I could summarize it by saying that we urgently need now to make 
more TNT and smokeless powder. 

The Cratrman. Before you get to that stand-by plan, is it true 
that the entire facility in genet ral is not to be used and that it is pos- 
sible for the plant to m: anufacture both your requirements as well as 
some that could be used by the farmers? 

Mr. ALexanver. Your question is in two parts. It is true that for 
present requirements we will not be using the full capacity of the 
Indiana Arsenal when reactivated. In case of all-out requirement, we 
would require the entire capacity and a good deal more. 

The second part of your question : Could the two purposes be served 
simultaneously in the same installation? It is our opinion that it 
would not be practical, and we believe that it is the opinion both of 
du Pont, the contractor, who will operate the part for the military, 
and of Spencer, which would operate the other part, that it would 
not be practical to do the two together. 

The CHarrman. Why could not what you do not use be sold, leased, 
or transferred for the use of the farmers? In other words, let your 
operator make nitric acid to the capacity of that plant, and dispose 
of the surplus, if there be such, for the purposes of the farmers. 

Mr. Avexanper. I understand the question, and I should be glad 
to have that further explored, but it is my understanding that both 
du Pont and Spencer felt that it would not be practical to operate 
under one site for both of these purposes. 

The Cuamman. I can understand that if two operated that would 
be true, but if the same operator runs.the plant why can it not be run 
at its capacity? It does not make any sense to me that the one operator 
could not use the plant to full capacity and the production that you 
do not need be allowed to flow through channels whereby it could be 
used for the purpose of making fertilizer. 

Senator Arken. I did not get Mr. Alexander’s first statement; I 
was at the telephone. Who operates the Charlestown plant for you? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. : will be reactivated by du Pont. 

The CHarrman. As I just pointed out, du Pont will not use this 
plant to its full capacity and the same facilities could make much 
more acid than the Government needs. This additional acid could 
then certainly be used for fertilizer. 

My proposition is, why does not the Army operate the plant to its 
full capacity and make some agreements to dispose of that surplus, 
so that this surplus could be used in the manufacture of fertilizer for 
farmers ¢ 

Senator Aiken. You cannot manufacture too much nitrogen. I 
think it is safe to say that, because if we should get enough to go around 
in this country every country that we do business with would be asking 
for nitrogen, with the possible exception of Western Europe. I think 
they are fairly well provided for. 

Nitrate does more than any other one element to make up for the 
loss of labor. If we can use nitrate, the crops will start growing, so 
that they overcome the weeds. You can get along with less labor if 
we can have nitrate. 

The CuarrMan. You grasp the problem ? ? 
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Mr. Avexanper. Yes, sir; Ido. I shall be glad to have that looked 
into further. It was my impression that du Pont and Spencer both 
felt there was no way of working that out. 

The Cuarrmman. I believe, from what I have heard here, that it 
would not work, because it would require two operators, but my propo- 
sition is that if two operators cannot work together, that it is not 
feasible, then du Pont should operate the plant to its capacity to pro- 
duce nitrogen, and whatever the Government does not need could then 
be available for the farmers. I want to emphasize this: I know you 
realize it, that food is as important as the nitric acid itself to make 
ammunition. I am sure that the present operator of the plant is goi 
to suffer some losses, but if it is a choice between continuing an 
then letting the Government suffer for lack of nitric acid to make gun- 
powder, I yo eda he would go broke rather than let that happen. 

The point is that if you can use him and do that, which will be 
answered by your second question, then let du Pont operate it and let 
the surplus go to some agency of the Government, or in some other way 
make it available for fertilizer. 

Senator Arken. The du Pont Co. manufacture fertilizing nitrogen, 
anyway. They have one 48 percent nitrate, Uramon. 

he CuarrmMan. Let me ask you this question: If the same facili- 
ties are there that can be used to make the same kind of nitric acid 
that can be used to make both powder and fertilizer, why cannot the 
present operator make nitric acid for the purpose of furnishing you 
with the necessary acids to make this ammunition? In other words, 
why go to du Pont? Why do you not use the lessee who is there now, 
if they have the same facilities? Why cannot the Government buy 
it from them, possibly cheaper or as cheaply as you got du Pont to 
operate the plant? 

Mr. Atexanper. I have probably the best expert in the country on 
ammunition, and I think in the course of it he picked up somethin 
about the making of fertilizer. That is General Davis; and I woul 
like to ask him to answer that particular question because I do not 
know what Spencer is now making there and what du Pont will make 
there, whether they are the same thing. 

The Cuarman. I understood all along that it is the same kind of 
acid. 

General Davis. The acid is only an intermediate material. Per- 
haps I should just go back in a simple statement as to the selection 
of an operator for a plant such as the Indiana Arsenal, which is our 
largest facility for the manufacture of smokeless powder. 

The manufacture of TNT and most of our high explosives is a good 
job which any good chemical company, such as the Spencer Chemical 
Co., could do. 

Smokeless powder differs from the others in the fact that there is 
still some art involved, as well as chemical technology, in the manu- 
facture of that particular kind of explosive material, and we would 
feel it unwise to go outside of the three people who still have within 
their organizations extensive smokeless-powder knowledge, which are 
du Pont, Hercules, and the Olin Industries, to get our operator. That 
rules Spencer out of the business of operating Indiana almost auto- 
mativally. That does not mean that the Spencer Chemical Co. is not 
a valuable adjunct in our ammunition business. 
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They were scheduled to operate another of our plants, not making 
smokeless powder. *We were unable to come to terms here, and we 
finally rad another operator, but they have operated plants for us 
before and I have a very high regard for their personnel. But just 
this particular job which we need to do here is not a job for anyone 
outside of those three people, and we have the other two pretty well 
absorbed in other things. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we should fully explore, as Mr. Alex- 
ander has stated, the possibility of du Pont operating any of the nitric- 
acid facilities that are not needed for our current program, to full 
capacity, and the surplus to get into the fertilizer channel. 

That can be done possibly in one or two ways. We will have to 
take this up with the du Pont people, but it can be done either with 
du Pont leasing the surplus facilities and do this as a commercial 
thing, which is, after all, up to the company, or being able to surmount 
the legal difficulties involved in the problem of the Army going into 
a commercial product. 

The Cuariaran. T think we can probably do something about that, 
but the point is this: I want you to realize the necessity for this; in 
other words, the country as a whole, the President as well as the De- 
partment of Agriculture are begging farmers to do this, that, and the 
other, and our land resources are limited. The only way we can in- 
crease production is not by new lands, but by making the land itself 
that has been under cultivation for years produce more, and that is by 
way of using fertilizer. 

You know, I wish the Army could be more sensitive to the necessity 
of food and fiber in order to get the Army on its feet, in order to make 
the ammunition and everything that is necessary to fight a war. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I say a word to that point? 

The CHarrmMan. I am sure you would agree with me. 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes, sir; but I would rather say a word about the 
Army’s sensitivity to food. 

The Cuamman. When I say sensitivity, I do not mean for the Army 
itself but the people as a whole, you understand, because you need food 
as much to maintain the farmer who produces it as you do for the 
soldiers who fire the guns. 

Mr. Avexanper. I would merely like to state for the record that we 
are sensitive to that, and that we have been spending long overtime 
on it. I myself particularly have, in getting something satisfactory 
and legal, so that Morgantown Ordnance could be put back into pro- 
duction to produce ammonia. I have probably spent more time on 
that one thing than on anything else in the last year, because we are 
trying to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture to get that 
very large plant back into production. 

The CHamman. Morgantown is past history now. What we are 
talking about is this other. You put your good brains to work on it 
and try to find out some way to either have the present owner, if it 
is possible, in conjunction with du Pont to do it, or else, if that can- 
not be done, let du Pont manufacture to the full capacity and let us 
have the surplus for the farmer now. That is what I am asking you 
now to do, if you can, and if you do not have the legal authority to do 
it, let me know within the next 48 hours and I will see what I can do 
on the Senate floor about it. 
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Mr. Atexanver. We will be glad todo that. I just wanted to plead 
guilty to sensitivity on the subject. . ' 

The CHamman. I do not see why you cannot with the present law 
do that, because if you stopped to think, the production of food is as 
necessary as the production of ammunition, to fight this war. I 
believe under the same law you can get going on the ammunition, 
and you ought to be able to get it for food just the same. In other 
words, it is just common sense to me. 

Mr. AtexaNnper. Yes, sir. 

The danger of that is on that basis there is almost nothing done 
in the country that the Army could not claim to be necessary for it. 

Senator Arken. You cannot separate the defense expenditures from 
any other. 

fr. ALEXANDER. We shall try to do that for you. We have been 
trying to do other things for the farmer. 

The Cuarrman. The next question is about the use of these plants 
that are idle. 

Mr. ALExanpeR. There are a number of them which we have offered 
to lease under the normal national security clause. 

The Cuarrman. You mean in place? 

Mr. Avexanver. In place, right. When it comes to dismantling 
them and moving them, unless they happen to be moved to a place that 
was equally useful in case of war, I do not see how we could safely 
do that, because it would take us so long to rebuild these facilities 
in case of war. 

The Cuarrman. I can understand that. 

Mr. Atexanpver. We remain ready to try to help at any of the exist- 
ing, tee. 

he CuarrMan. First, as you can readily see, there are the diffi- 
culties of a company going over to take these plants, with the experi- 
ence that Spencer is now having, because I understand that they are 
going to lose quite a bit of money there. 

Mr. Atexanper. I am afraid that is so. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. And it is not very enticing for others to 
go and reactivate other plants in the light of what you are doing with 
respect to them. 

Mr. Atexanver. We understood from Spencer that it would take 
them about 3 years of operation, if they went into a new plant, before 
they would have made themselves whole. 

Senator Arxen. That is because they do not have the fertilizer busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Avexanver. I thought it was because of the expense incident 
to getting going again. 

enator Arxen. There is no doubt but what the use of nitric acid 
is going to increase every year. I do not think we will ever have 
enough to satisfy us. At the present time, however, except for cotton 
and rice we are property going to diminish our agricultural reserves 
this year. Wecan get along so long as the war does not spread. If it 
does spread we are not prepared agriculturally to meet the needs. 
Nitrogen is the one thing that would do it. The land could get along 
without phosphate, it could get along without potash, maybe, for 2 or 
3 or 4 years, depending on the part of the country, but nitrate is 
something that has to be applied every year, because it just does not 
stay in the soil otherwise. 
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The Cuarmman. How much time would it require, General, to find 
out about the proposals that were made this morning, which we are 
discussing now? 

eral Davis. We will start the wheels Hp uy immediately when 
we get back to the Pentagon. It ought not to take us long to arrive 


at an answer. 
The Cuarrman. We need that badly. 
Mr. ALExanper. It will involve getting ia touch with both com- 


panies involved. 

The Cuamman. I wish you would get in touch with my office or 
with the committee here and let us have a memorandum on it so that 
if and when we publish these hearings we will be able to include your 
answers to the questions that have been propounded. 

Mr. Atexanper. We will give you an interim report if we find 
we cannot give you a final report within a week or so. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Avexanver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The reports referred to above are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1951. 
Mr. JAMES M. KENDALL, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KENDALL: This letter confirms the telephone conversation I had with 
Senator Ellender on September 29. 

On September 28 a three-way telephone conversation was held between a 
representative of du Point Co., the commanding officer, Joliet (Ill.) Arsenal, 
and Brig. Gen. Merle H. Davis, Office, Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. 

At the conclusion of this conversation it appeared certain that an arrange- 
ment, satisfactory to all interested parties, would be worked out. The significant 
features of the anticipated arrangements were indicated confidentially to Senator 
Ellender verbally by me on September 29, 1951. When negotiations have been 
completed, a firm report will be submitted to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD 8. ALEXANDER, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. HLLENDER, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: This will supplement my telephone conversation 
with you on September 29, 1951, and my letter of October 11, 1951, to Mr. Kendall, 
and is.a seeond interim report regarding progress in reactivation of the Indiana 
Arsenal at Charlestown, Ind., and our effort to insure that the Spencer Chemical 
Co. is enabled to continue to operate three nitric acid units, the output of which 
is used in making fertilizer, in which your committee has naturally expressed 
great interest. 

The verbal agreement between the du Pont Co., which is to operate the Army 
arsenal, and Generals Holmes and Davis of Army Ordnance, was that du Pont 
would undertake to permit Spencer, which is now operating three nitric acid 
units on the premises to operate three other units on the same premises while 
du Pont activates and operates a major portion of the premises for the manufac- 
ture of war matériel. We have not so far been able to reduce this understanding 
to writing, because before that can be done there must be a firm contract between 
du Pont and the Army regarding the operation at the premises by du Pont. This 
agreement has not been finally reached because of the inability of du Pont and 
the Army to reach a mutually satisfactory agreement regarding an advance 
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payment of the type customary when an outside contractor activates an Army- 
owned facility. 

It is our understanding that this delay in making a final contract with du Pont 
will not adversely affect the production by Spencer at the three units which it is 
now operating at the facility. Spencer will be permitted to continue this opera- 
tion during the delay incident to the negotiations with du Pont. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD S. ALEXANDER, 
‘ Under Secretary of the Army. 

The Cuamman. Our next witness is Mr. W. R. Allstetter, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Materials and Facilities of the Department 
of Agriculture. We are very happy to have you with us today. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. ALLSTETTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF MATERIALS AND FACILITIES, PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Autsterrer. I have with me today Dr. H. L. Haller, Assistant 
Chief, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine; Dr. 3 R. Mag- 
ness, Director of Horticultural Research, Bureau of Plant Industry 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering; and Dr. Warren C. Shaw, Divi- 
sion of Weed Investigations of the same Bureau. 

PMA looks to the Agricultura] Research Administration for its 
technical guidance and these men from that agency can supply in- 
formation to answer questions of a technical character. 

With me also are Dr. H. H. Shepard and Mr. L. C. McAlister of 
the Office of Materials and Facilities who worked out agricultural 
pesticide requirements and present claims for these chemicals to NPA. 

Secretary Brannan and Mr. Geissler have covered in previous testi- 
mony at this hearing the subject of the food needs of this country 
and the importance of meeting these needs through increased pro- 
ductivity. One of the most important means of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity is through the use of pesticides which include 
insecticides, fungicides, and weed killers. 

Insects, plant diseases, and noxious weeds along with weather con- 
ditions and the fertility of the soil are the most important natural 
agents affecting crop production. When insects, plant diseases, or 
weeds become established, crops left unprotected may be complete] 
ruined. Not only is at least a part of the potential harvest so apmctn | 
but the farmer’s investment in land, pond ie fertilizer, atid labor may 
be seriously impaired or lost entirely. Except in limited areas, only 
one crop can be produced each year on a given field. When wide- 
spread damage by pests to even a single crop occurs, the loss can be 
Gaasttous to the farmer, not to mention adverse effects upon other 
segments of the Nation. 

he extensive use of insecticides and fungicides had its beginning 
only about 80 years ago. During the period around 1870, several de- 
velopments made agriculturists especially conscious of the need for 
insect and plant disease control. As is true in the development of 
nearly all of our mechanical conveniences and processes, “Necessity 
has been the mother of invention” in the development of pesticides. 

Probably the most important of the early “necessities” which en- 
couraged the development of insecticides was the sudden appearance 
of the Colorado potato beetle over most of the areas where potatoes 
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were grown. This insect, native to the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, where it had previously fed on wild plants of the potato 
family, found the potato a particularly favorable food when the west- 
ward spread of potato growing brought this important crop within 
its reach. 

Another serious insect pest which spurred early developments in 
chemical control is the San Jose scale, brought to California from 
Japan sometime before 1880. Introduced to the East on nursery stock, 
it became a scourge to fruit growers until lime-sulfur washes were 
found to provide adequate control. Numerous other examples could 
be cited of insects whose depredations were the direct incentive for the 
development of insecticides well known today. In passing it may be 
mentioned that the Colorado potato beetle and the San Jose scale have 
been reduced to the status of minor pests where appropriate chemi- 
cals are applied regularly. 

Paris green was found early to be highly effective against the 
Colorado potato beetle, and by 1870 was used widely as an agricul- 
tural insecticide for a number of destructive leaf-eating insects. 
Lead arsenate was prepared for the first time in 1892, its superiority 
over other scheniead materials available at that time was soon demon- 
strated, and by 1910 it had largely replaced paris green. 

Oils have been used as insecticides for many years, but it was not 
until the beginning of the present century that systematic studies 
were made to determine their value as dormant sprays to control seale 
insects, mites, insect eggs, and certain hibernating caterpillars. Oils 
are also used to increase the effectiveness of other insecticides, as 
carriers for insecticidal chemicals, and as weed killers. 

Fumigants form another important group of pesticides which were 
also among the first insecticides used in the United States. Burning 
sulfur was probably the oldest method of fumigation. Hydrogen 
cyanide and carbon disulfide were the most important fumigants com- 
mercially and these were the only materials available until after 1920. 

With development of commercial agriculture involving extensive 
areas devoted to single crops, rather ideal conditions were provided 
for the reproduction or propagation in large numbers of the pests of 
these particular crops, and the need for chemical pesticides became 
vital in these areas. 

Cotton is an example of a single major crop which is affected by 
several destructive insects, particularly by the boll weevil. The boll 
weevil has been estimated to be responsible for 76 percent of all insect 
injury to cotton in the United States since 1909. te reduced the yield 
of cotton by over 30 percent in 1921, and at intervals since then it 
has reduced the yield from 15 to 20 percent. Average reduction since 
1909 has been about 10 percent. 

About 1916, calcium arsenate was found to be highly effective 
against the boll weevil. Heavy use of this chemical began in 1919 
when about 1,500 tons were applied on cotton. This method of weevil 
contro] became well eatablished with growers in the following decade. 
Calcium arsenate made it possible to limit the maximum annual aver- 
age reduction in yield by the boll weevil to about 20 percent; whereas, 
the 1921 outbreak prior to general knowledge of the insecticide re- 
duced the yield by about 30 percent. Thus, this form of chemical 
control played a major role in combating this insect. 
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Since World War II, when the whole concept of chemical control 
of pests was changed by the advent of DDT and other synthetic pesti- 
cides, two significant things have happened in the insecticide indus- 
try. One is that, although a few people realize the extent of its 
growth, the pesticide industry has expanded to tremendous propor- 
tions. The other, which is less evident to the average consumer, is that 
the selectivity in the use of insecticides, fungicides, and weed killers 
has not only become more marked but also increasingly necessary. 
There is no chemical known today that can be regarded as a “cure-all” 
pesticide. Some chemicals which fail on some pests are potent killers 
of other pests. 

Progress in the development of fungicides has paralleled that of 
insecticides. Copper and sulfur are the oldest and still the most 
widely used fungicides, although these have felt the competition of 
synthetic organic compounds. The combinations of copper sulfate 
with lime have been used since 1870. As a result of recent investiga- 
tions the fixed copper fungicides are standard products for the control 
of a number of plant diseases. The early 1930’s saw the development 
of the dithiocarbamate compounds as fungicides, which can be used 
to replace sulfur and copper in many important applications. Several 
organic compounds for use as seed protectants of cereal, feed, and 
vegetable crops are now available. These seed protectant materials 
hte if the seed and the young seedling against seed and soil-borne 

ungi. 

The many plant diseases that attack fruit, vegetable, cereal, and 
forage crops are estimated to cause losses in this country amounting 
to $2 billion each year. Epidemics of plant diseases limit the kinds 
of crops that can be grown in certain regions and, like insects, they 
have even been responsible for the shifting of populations from one 
area to another. 

In the humid regions of this country most fruit crops and many 
vegetable crops require the addition of fungicide dusts or sprays to 
prevent losses attributable to fungus or bacterial diseases. These ma- 
terials are used as protectants rather than as curative agents. For 
that reason routine applications must be made, regardless of whether 
the disease may be less prevalent than usual. 

Weeds have overrun and rendered practically useless many acres 
of once productive farm land, and even on most of the land in the 
highest state of cultivation weeds are one of the most serious impedi- 
ments to efficient crop production. Weed control requires a large in- 
vestment for implements and absorbs the valuable time of farm per- 
sonnel during critical periods. Weeds reduce the quantity and entity 
of crops. Unwanted growths harbor rodents and destructive insects, 
act as alternate hosts to certain plant diseases, and maintain root rot 
and disease viruses. 

Many weed killers have long been used in this country. With the 
discovery of the effectiveness of plant growth regulators in weed con- 
trol about 10 years ago, a great expansion in chemical weed control 
occurred. The weed killer most widely used by far is 24-D. It is 
applied extensively for controlling weeds in wheat, corn, rice, oats, 
barley, and flax. It kills broad-leafed weeds such as mustard and 
thistle but does not kill the grain. Data compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics indicated that 18,500,000 acres of small grain 
and 5,000,000 acres of corn were sprayed with chemicals in 1949. Es- 
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sentially all of the material used for this purpose was 2,4-D. The 
same herbicide is also used for cleaning up range lands and pastures. 
It has been especially effective on sen | sage brush in the Southwest. 
More recently another somewhat similar plant growth regulator, 2,- 
4,5-T, is becoming more widely used for the control of certain woody 
type plants. It is particularly useful for clearing brush from range 
land, clearing canal banks, etc. With the use of 2,4-D, TCA, the 
dinitros, sodium chlorate, and other chemicals outstanding results in 
controlling weeds have been obtained in the United States. Chemical 
control of weeds may be achieved at a much lower cost than by mechan- 
ical cultivation, and in wheat, rice, and many other field crops it is the 
only practical method of weed repression. Chemical control of weeds 
is especially useful during wet periods in lowlands where, without 
spraying, a high weed population may result in total crop failure. 

It is difficult to make a long range forecast on herbicidal needs be- 
cause of the newness of many of the chemicals and because of the 
rapidly changing picture with respect to their evaluation. This diffi- 
culty may be illustrated by developments in Mississippi in 1951 where 
from 100,000 to 150,000 pounds of dinitro compounds were used as a 
preemergence treatment for weed control in cotton, whereas little or 
none had been used previously. It is certain, however, because of their 
value in saving labor and increasing quality and quantity of yield, 
that the use of weed killers will expand rapidly in the next few years. 
New weedkillers will undoubtedly be developed, some being under 
experimentation at present. 

Some outstanding benefits derived from pesticides in recent years 
will be cited to show the great impact they have had on our agricultural 
economy. The expenditure for pesticides in terms of the manufac- 
turer’s value of the technical chemical is estimated to be : 
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The 1951 expenditure will prove to be much higher than in 1950. 

It should be emphasized that the above estimated value of technical 
chemicals used as pesticides, do not cover the entire cost to the farmers 
for pest control. To the value of the technical chemicals should be 
added the costs of processing or formulation, packaging, and distribu- 
tion. These additional costs are estimated to be greater than the value 
of the technical chemicals, and thus the farmers cost of pesticides 
would be over twice the above-stated value of the technical chemicals. 

The dependence of growers upon the use of insecticides and fungi- 
cides in crop production can best be illustrated by giving examples 
of how widespread infestations have been controlled. 

Greenbug on wheat: In 1950, over a million acres of small grain in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas became heavily infested with green- 
bugs that occurred in outbreak proportions and threatened to destroy 
the crops. Fortunately, a new insecticide, parathion, had been shown 
to be effective against this pest for which there was no previously 
known practical control. Approximately 653,000 acres of wheat were 
treated in Oklahoma with this insecticide, which resulted in an aver- 
age estimated increase in yield of 4 bushels per acre, or a total increase 
of 2,616,000 bushels. At $2 per bushel, this increased production was 
worth $5,232,000. The farmers expended $1,308,000 in making the 
application ; thus a net return of $3,924,000 was obtained iu one State. 
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Grasshopper control: Grasshoppers are destroyers of a wide range 
of crops and pastures. In 1949 the value of crops destroyed by grass- 
hopper damage was estimated at $27 million; whereas, the value of 
crops saved by applications of insecticides was place at $72 million, 
a saving of $55 for each dollar spent on insecticides, 

Tomato yields increased by controlling insects: In California during 
1949 approximately 66,500 acres of tomatoes were treated by airplane 
with DDT in dust form for control of the tomato fruitworm, using 
4,322,500 pounds of the DDT dust. A total of 18,408 acres were lecakeet 
with sulfur for tomato russet mite control, using about 460,000 pounds 
of sulfur. Without these treatments, it would have been impossible to 
produce a normal crop of tomatoes in California because of the tomato 
russet mite, and it is estimated that a gain of about 15 to 25 percent 
in yield of tomatoes was obtained by control of the tomato fruitworm. 

Pest control increases milk and beef production: Horn flies cause 
damage chiefly through depletion of blood of the animals and through 
irritation and annoyance, Dairy cattle lose weight and there is a 
decrease in milk production of at least 10 percent during severe horn 
fly seasons. Pyrethrum and methoxychlor insecticides give control 
at a nominal cost. 

On the livestock front the importance of controlling horn flies, lice, 
stable flies, and other pests was demonstrated recently in Kansas 
where 8,000 range cattle in 16 counties were treated with DDT. The 
added gains in weight for the treated animals ranged from 17 to 131 

unds a head, or roughly an average of 50 pounds. Kansas cattlemen 
tome that 5 cents worth of DDT per steer gave a gain worth around 
$10. 1t is estimated that Colorado farmers and ranchers, in a single 
recent year, gained more than $4,500,000 as a result of treating 
1,638,750 cattle, sheep, and hogs to control insect infestations. 

Cotton insect control : The value of using new insecticides for cotton 
insect control was demonstrated in two community-wide experiments 
undertaken by the Department in central Texas in 1949. Nineteen 
adjoining fields in one community were dusted or sprayed with insec- 
ticides. Fourteen fields in another nearby community received no 
insecticide treatments. The yield in lint cotton was 415 pounds per 
acre from the treated fields as compared with 178 eae! 4 from the 
untreated fields. The net profit was about $54 per acre. 

A similar large-scale test carried out in 1950 gave an average net 
gain of $74.84 per acre. 

Forest saved by insecticides: Thousands of acres of valuable forests 
now are saved annually from destruction by insect pests through the 
aerial application of insecticides. The development of DDT insecti- 
cides that are highly effective and reasonable in price offered, for the 
first time, a tool that may be used to reduce tremendous losses from 
defoliating forest insects in inaccessible areas. For example, more 
than 1,500,000 board feet of lumber was saved through the aerial 
application of DDT insecticides to control the Douglas fir tussock 
moth on 413,000 acres of timberland in the Northwest in 1947. An- 
other noteworthy accomplishment has been the control of an epidemic 
of the spruce budworm on approximately 1,000,000 acres of forest 
in Oregon and Washington by a single aerial application of DDT in 
1950. Heretofore, these losses were accepted because no methods 
were known for combating the pests of forests. 
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In addition to saving vital timber stands, a forest insect control 
is an important factor in the prevention of floods and soil erosion. 

The protection of stored pulpwood, green logs, and lumber from 
wood borers and bark bettles is one of the most serious problems of 
lumbermen. New insecticides containing benzene hexachloride are 
now sprayed on the wood soon after cutting and render the wood free 
of insect attack for almost 3 months. Huge losses caused by ambrosia 
beetles that attack green logs are also prevented if the wood is sprayed. 

National emergencies require diverse pesticides: Pesticides were 
among the first lines of defense in World War II. They are required 
to protect troops from insect-borne diseases that in the past have im- 
mobilized armies; they are needed to help fortify us against epidemics 
among civilians; and they are necessary to insure uninterrupted pro- 
duction of food through the protection of crops and livestock from 
pests already present in this country and others that may be acci- 
dentally or wilfully introduced. 

National security demands that we produce adequate supplies of 
pesticidal materials and that the multiple and diverse military, civil- 
ian, and agricultural requirements be met with the necessary variety 
of effective materials. 

Many pesticides necessary to stop pest outbreaks: Effective pesti- 
cides must be available for the control of insects and diseases that 
frequently appear in unforeseen outbreaks. Growers of crops recog- 
nize that insect populations, disease organisms, and weeds are not 
static but show marked fluctuation in numbers, either seasonally or 
periodically depending upon climate, weather, agricultural practices, 
and other factors. They may become important economically within 
a large field, in a Stote or two, or over a greater area. Pests are no 
respecters of boundaries as evidenced. by the recent widespread spruce 
budworm outbreaks in Canada and in the United States, and the 
numerous familiar accounts of “locust” or grasshopper outbreaks from 
biblical to modern times. 

As the results of technological progress in chemistry are trans- 
lated into practical knowledge, the value of pesticides is appreciafed 
more and more by farmers as a form of crop insurance, and regularly 
scheduled applications are made as a measure to prevent the occur- 
rence of pests. This practice has the effect of stabilizing crop pro- 
duction against the uncertainties of one of the major causes of reduced 
yield and poor quality. For many years fruit growers have found 
it essential to follow a definite spray program throughout the season. 
Many growers of such crops as vegetables and cotton have only 
realized since the development of synthetic organic pesticides resulted 
in effective control generally of pests on these crops, that here also 
regular preventive applications will result in added profits as well 
as insurance against heavy losses from damage by pests in years 
favorable for development of these pests. Continuation of this trend 
will result in larger yields, production becoming more economical 
with the risk of crop failure or serious damage due to pests materially 
reduced. 

The pesticide industry is divided generally into three groups: (a) 
Basic producers, (>) formulators, (¢c) distributors and dealers. The 
basic producers manufacture what are known as technical materials 
which are relatively pure chemicals which must be further processed 

‘before they are suitable for application. Manufacture of such chem- 
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icals is usually a major undertaking. Each of these chemicals can be 
rocessed into a variety of formulations of different strengths, com- 
inations, physical characteristics, and usages. For instance, a typi- 
cal cotton dust contains 3 percent gamma benzene hexachloride Be | 5 
recent DDT with the balance being either sulfur or some relatively 
inert material. DDT appears in many other forms such as 25 percent 
liquid concentrate, 50 percent wettable powder, et cetera, which can be 
applied to many crops. This production of formulations suitable for 
use by farmers is carried out by what is known as formulators. There 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of 300 formulators scattered 
throughout the country. They serve a very useful purpose in that 
they maintain stocks of concentrated technical materials which can be 
processed into formulations suitable to meet changing local conditions. 
Most of the formulators are relatively small firms, though a few are 
uite large, having Nation-wide distribution. Some firms confine 
their activity to the production of basic chemicals, some are formu- 
lators only, and some engage in both operations. 

Determination of requirements of agricultural pesticides is a diffi- 
cult and complex problem. It involves to some degree a prediction as 
to weather and insect infestation, which can only be made on the basis 
of normal expectations. It was particularly difficult a year ago be- 
cause the use of pesticides had grown so fast and was changing so 
rapidly that inadequate information existed as to actual supplies, pro- 
duction, and consumption of pesticides, and as to the probable trends 
of farmer preferences. The Department approached the problem in 
three stages : 

1. Last October, departmental specialists estimated the national 
requirements for the 1951 crop year. 

2. In December, each basic producer of the major pesticides work- 
ing through the National Agricultural Chemical Association made 
individual estimates as to what that company could reasonably be 
expected to distribute, if adequate raw materials would be available 
during the coming year. These figures were totaled for each pesticide 
and presented to us as a combined industry estimate of demand. 

3. Technical committees of ialists in each of the 48 States, work- 
ing under the sponsorship of PMA, made estimates of the 1951 needs 
of each pesticide in relation to the 1950 usage. In many instances 
the local pesticidal industry cooperated in making these estimates. 
om estimates were combined to give us a national requirements 

re. 

“The first estimates made in Washington were low due to lack of 
adequate information. However, based on what has happened to 
date, it is apparent the industry estimates and the technical committee 
estimates were surprisingly accurate. Based thereon, requirements 
figures were presented to the Chemicals Division of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, which Division was urged to follow the principle 
that enough pesticides should be produced so that no farmer would 
suffer loss or damage to his crop by reason of a shortage of pesticides. 
This position was accepted by the NPA Chemicals Division and the 
NPA Containers and Packaging Division which cooperated closely 
with the Department throughout the year and worked constantly 
to obtain production and packaging of pesticides. 
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The principal problems facing the industry were shortages of ben- 
zene, chlorine, paranitrophenol, and other raw materials. The NPA 
provided relief in cases that appeared justifiable. 

Steel containers, both drums and pails, were a special problem and 
it became apparent last spring that unless enter action was taken, 
adequate quantities of pesticides could not be packaged and distrib- 
uted. At the request of the Department of Agriculture the NPA 
Containers and Packaging Division issued a special directive which 
provided drums and pails to all manufacturers and formulators in 
the industry to the full extent needed. 

The industry did a remarkable production job. The major pre- 
ferred pesticides were produced at a rate about 50 percent higher than 
in 1950. Generally speaking, adequate pesticides were available 
throughout the season. There were a few isolated cases of local 
shortages. Generally, they were due to distribution difficulties and 
when called to the attention of industry were quickly corrected. For 
instance, 1 million pounds of toxaphene was diverted from various 
points to Texas early in the summer when an infestation of cutworms 
and striped armyworm broke out on cotton. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining chlorates for weed control 
in sugar cane in Louisiana. Due to sharply stepped up usage supplies 
in that State were short early in the season. At the request of the De- 
partment, NPA directed shipments to that area in time to relieve 
the situation. We have received reports within the last few days 
that the supply was adequate. 

Perhaps the most troublesome problem related to liquid grain fu- 
migants. The desirable practice of protecting stored grain through 
the use of grain fumigants has been growing. Last fall there was a 
shortage of liquid grain fumigants. Content tefrachloride which 
is an ingredient of all such fumigants has been and continues to be in 
short supply. Likewise, carbon disulfide, a fumigant ingredient, 
and the raw material from which carbon tetrachloride is produced, 
is scarce. Sulfur is required in the manufacture of carbon disulfide. 
The current situation with regard to grain fumigants is not as serious 
as last year but cannot be considered satisfactory at the present time. 

Supplies of dusting sulfur were inadequate during the year. NPA 
took emergency directive action to provide additional dusting sulfur 
to the extent of about 7 percent of the total quantity which was avail- 
able in 1950 for pesticidal purposes. This action alleviated the acute 
shortage in many of the principal agricultural areas. In fact the 
total dusting sulfur available to farmers this year was 14 percent 
above last year’s supply, since the industry itself diverted more than 
the customary proportion of sulfur to pesticidal use. 

We were fortunate this year in that infestation of the boll weevil 
and corn borer was not severe, and for this reason the season ended 
with the pipelines full in the case of most pesticides. In another 
month we will have a better idea as to what the inventory situation is. 
We feel certain, however, that it is favorable. 

Looking to next year we believe there may well be difficulty in ob- 
taining lead arsenate, copper compounds, liquid grain fumigants, 
sulfur, sodium chlorate, and steel containers. There is, of course, a 
critical shortage of lead and to date manufacturers of lead arsenate 
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have not been able to obtain more than a small fraction of needed sup- 
plies. Because lead arsenate is used, for the most part, early in the 
growing season, the critical production period will be the last quarter 
of this year and the first quarter of next year. 

Copper compounds appear in adequate sapply at the present time, 
but the shortage of copper may cause difficulties in the future. 

The outlook for grain fumigants is not clear. We expect trouble 
and -~ do not at this time know to what extent the need will be 
satisfied. 

Sulfur is, of course, very short. The Department of Agriculture 
is sponsoring a Nation-wide program for sulfur conservation. The 
purpose of this program is to insure that sulfur is used to the best 
advantage so that limited supplies can be stretched to meet all needs. 
In the past sulfur has been a relatively cheap material and has been 
included in many petsicidal dusts simply as a carrier and applied 
even when the pests for which it is specific were not somes Efforts 
are being made to correct this. Also there are a number of substitute 
materials which can be used to replace sulfur satisfactorily. NPA 
has agreed to implement increased production of these substitute ma- 
terials. We believe in most cases the production of sulfur substitutes 
will be in adequate volume with the possible exception of tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate (known as TEPP). This material has a wide variety 
of uses notably as a miticide for application to cotton and other crops. 
Production facilities for one of its ingredients appear inadequate. 
We have made a specific recommendation for the expansion of such 
facilities and are hopeful that these recommendations will be accepted. 

Containers present a very special problem. During the coming year 
we expect a continuation of the shift away from pesticidal dusts to 
liquid formulations for application as sprays. This is a desirable 
shift but it will, of course, require increased quantities of steel con- 
tainers. Also the total quantity of pesticides required is expected to 
increase next year. Further, the possibility of contamination of in- 
secticides and fungicides with resultant crop damage should, we be- 
lieve, preclude the use of second-hand containers to package materials 
that may be put on susceptible crops, such as cotton, tomatoes, and 
so forth. To explain this further, 2,4~D and 2,4,5-T which are se- 
lective weed killers for use on weeds in grasses and grain will, if 
applied, even in minute quantities, to broadleafed crops, such as cot- 
ton, tomatoes, and so forth, cause damage to or loss of those crops. 
There have been many instances of such damage in this country in the 
last few years. Packaging insecticides in a second-hand drum which 
was originally used to contain 2,4—D, or 2,4,5-T is highly unsafe even 
if a sincere effort is made to cleanse the drum. In fact, it is possible 
for a used 2,4~D drum to contaminate the cleaning solution used in 
drum reconditioning plants and thus to contaminate other drums 
being reconditioned in the same lot. A number of lawsuits are now 
pending on cases of contamination and crop loss, and we believe that 
unless this situation is properly handled, the use of pesticides in this 
country will be seriously set back. The Department of Agriculture is 
completing a study of the matter of pesticide packaging and almost 
certainly will recommend that insecticides or fungicides which might 
be used on crops susceptible to 2,4—D or 2,4,5-T should not be pack- 
aged in drums of unknown origin or history. Practically speaking, 
this means that insecticides and fungicides should be packaged in new 
drums. 
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Another aspect of the container problem involves the use of lined 
drums for various kinds of liquid pesticidal concentrates. Such con- 
centrates cannot be packaged in ordinary steel drums or pails because 
contact with steel usually breaks the emulsion, causes separation of 
the ingredients and renders the insecticide useless, often without 
knowledge of the farmer. For this reason certain special linings are 
necessary. Most of these linings are easily damaged by the rough 
handling normally accorded used drums. Used drums would have to 
be relined before they would be satisfactory for concentrates. We 
doubt if this is practicable on a Nation-wide basis and believe the 
only solution is for new lined drums to be authorized where linings 
are necessary. The Containers and Packaging Division of NPA is 
aware of this problem and is also aware of the fact that the present 
drum order M-75 is not satisfactory for the pesticide industry. Dur- 
ing this present slack season the Containers Division is handling this 
matter through granting exceptions to individuals where necessary. 
Very shortly we hope to work out with NPA an amendment to the 
drum order which wiil permit the proper packaging of all types of 
pesticides. 

I would like to point out that at this time it is impossible to assess 
accurately both the supply outlook and the requirements for pesticides 
in 1952. As each month passes the picture will become clearer. We 
have presented to NPA our preliminary estimates of requirements. 
On the basis of these estimates, programs are being set up by that 
agency to insure the production of required quantities of material. 
Most of these programe are satisfactory with the exceptions already 
noted. Reappraisal of the situation will be made in late October and 
the production program modified. In early January a Nation-wide 
survey similar to the one carried out last year will be completed and 
production schedules will again be modified, if necessary. Even so, 
we cannot be sure that all pesticidal needs will be met. Slight changes 
in the weather and growing conditions, and unexpectedly severe pest 
infections can upset our best estimates. We must bear in mind that 
luck was with us this year and that we cannot count on the same kind of 
luck in the future. For this reason the industry and the Federal 
agencies concerned with pesticides must be alert and flexible. Farm- 
ers should purchase their minimum pesticide needs as far in advance 
as possible to avoid sudden unmanageable strains on distribution 
during the growing season. Last year farmers did this and their 
action was a major contributing factor in providing distribution of 
supplies which were generally adequate this year. 

The pesticide program during this past year was an outstandin 
example of cooperation between the farmers, industry, agricultura 
field workers, and Federal agencies in Washington. We believe that 
during the coming year this cooperation will be improved and be- 
come more effective than ever before. 

As of today I believe our greatest danger is that despite the difficul- 
ties which face us our good fortune of this year might give rise to 
complacency. Complacency could bring disaster. 

The CuatrMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Allsteeter. Are 
there any questions, Senator Aiken? 

Senator Arken. No. 
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_ The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Mr. L. S. Hitchner of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Association, Leben oe D.C. We 
are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Hitchner. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LEA S. HITCHNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hitcuner. My name is Lea S. Hitchner. I am executive 
secretary of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association, 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The National Agricultural Chemicals Association is a trade associa- 
tion whose members produce more than 90 percent of the basic prod- 
ucts of the industry and more than 60 percent of the formulated agri- 
cultural pesticides. 

On August 31 the pesticide industry closed the 1950-51 fiscal sea- 
son. The industry supplied more than enough pesticides of some type 
adequate for the protection of the growing crops of the country so 
that the maximum production goals established by the United States 
Department of Agriculture were achieved. 

This accomplishment was made possible through the close coopera- 
tion with the various agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, including such groups as the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, and the Production and Marketing Administration; and 
with the land-grant colleges, the NPA, the OIT, the armed services 
procurement agencies, and the industry. 

Secretary Brannan and other witnesses have pointed out the im- 
portance of pesticides to agricultural production, to the public health 
and the Armed Forces. I will not attempt again to cover the relation- 
ship of agricultural chemicals to crop production, except to point out 
that all investments in seed, fertilizer, machinery, and labor are lost 
unless the crop is protected, at a very small cost per acre, against de- 
struction by various pests. 

The pesticide industry is an extremely technical one. There are 
more than 5,000 insect pests and an equal or larger number of plant 
diseases which must be controlled. The great varieties of soil, climate, 
and farm practices throughout the country require different products, 
different formulations, and application procedures. For this reason 
the cooperation of the Federal Government agencies, the land-grant 
colleges, the agricultural press, and the farmers with the industry is 
necessary to assure adequate pest control. 

Fortunately, all of these groups and much of their personnel have 
had practical experience in such cooperation, starting during World 
War I and expanding greatly during World War II. These groups 
are now in operation during the present defense production period. 
The cooperating groups were indicated in my opening statement. 

Under the Defense Production Act, the Department of Agriculture 
became the claimant agency for pesticides. The amount of various 
pesticides required and produced is determined by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with NPA and the industry. e indust 
= dependent upon the claims of agriculture for their production sched- 

es. 
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The pesticide industry also is dependent upon the Agricultural 
Chemical Section of the Chemical Division, NPA, to supply the neces- 
sary raw materials, containers, equipment, and so forth, to produce 
the agricultural chemicals claimed by the Office of Material Facilities, 
United States Department of Agriculture. The Chemical Division 
of NPA is the agency which has the responsibility for implementing 
the programs claimed by agriculture. 

Industry committees appointed by NPA, together with representa- 
tives from the other Federal agencies, have already developed pro- 
grams on some of the basic materials. The programs for the produc- 
tion of DDT and BHC have been completed. Meetings will shortly 
be held to consider defoliants and it is hoped that in the near future 
similar meetings will develop a program covering grain fumigants 
and other required agricultaral chemicals. 

Where only one or two producers are involved, no formal meetings 
are held, but the industry company or companies are cooperating with 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the NPA in deter- 
mining 1951-52 production schedules, raw material requirements, and 
so forth. 

NAC has just arranged for the compilation of statistics which will 
be helpful in carrying out proposed programs for 1951-52. Upon 
completion of the surveys now being conducted, the following infor- 
mation will be available: 

1. Inventory of BHC and lindane on hand as of September 30, 
1951. 

2. Estimate of anticipated production of BHC and lindane for 
the 1951-52 year. 

3. Inventory of technical DDT on hand as of September 30, 1951. 

4. Estimate of the amount of DDT which will be produced during 
the 1951-52 year. 

5. Inventory of 3-540 in hands of manufacturers and formu- 
lators as of September 30, 1951. 

6. Estimate of the total amount of 3-5-40 in hands of manufac- 
turers, formulators, distributors, dealers, growers, and so forth, as of 
September 30, 1951, on a State-by-State basis. 

7. Monthly production of the following pesticidal chemicals : BHC- 
lindane, DDT, 2,4,-D, 2,4,5.-T, lead arsenate, and calcium arsenate. 

8. Amount of chlorine and amount of benzene used monthly in the 
production of reported amount of BHC-lindane. 

9. In connection with the production of DDT, on a monthly basis: 
Amount of chlorine used for making monochlorobenzene; amount of 
chlorine used for making chloral; total amount of chlorine used; 
amount of benzene used; amount of purchased monochlorobenzene 
used in above production; amount of purchased chloral used in above 
production. 

These estimates of industry are compared with independent sur- 
veys made by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges on a State-to-State basis. 

With the above background, the following are some of the favorable 
and unfavorable factors which will affect the availability of pesti- 
cides during the coming year. 

Favorable factors: 
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1. The industry has more than adequate plant capacity, in many 
cases surplus mapeantys to supply any reasonable needs for most pest 
control chemicals. 

. 2. The industry has competent personnel and production know- 
ow. 

3. The industry has decentralized plant capacity in various parts 
of the country. 

4. The industry has numerous formulating plants in agricultural 
areas, as well as national distribution. (Distribution maps shown in 
attached copy of NAC News.) 

5. With various agencies of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the land-grant colleges, and farm organizations, the industry 
has developed a coperative program for carrying out effective pest 
control. ; 

6. We are fortunate in having in both industry and government 
extremely competent young personnel, as well as some who have had 
experience with this program in two World Wars. 

Unfavorable factors: 

1. With the pattern of pest control trending toward the use of 
organic chemicals, the industry must compete with other users for 
chlorine, benzol, paranitrophenol, and similar raw materials. The 
entire organic production schedule is dependent upon adequate sup- 
plies of these materials from NPA. Commitments with NPA at the 
present time indicate that these supplies will be made available for 
the scheduled production of most of the organic materials. Competi- 
tion, however, will be keen for these basic materials until new pro- 
duction comes into use. 

2. The production of lead arsenate due to the shortage of lead may 
be ulate curtailed. Requirements for 1951-52 are approximately 
40 million pounds. Current inventory is about 5 million pounds. De- 
liveries of lead to pesticide manufacturers to date in many cases do 
not permit production because of the limitation of raw materials. 
The pesticide industry must know the amount of lead which will be 
available for the current 1951-52 season and the lead or litharge must 
be available between October 1 and February 1 in order to permit 
production and distribution. We hear reports that only 40 percent 
of the required amount will be available and this possibly on a quota 
basis extending over a period of 12 months. The position of lead 
should be definitely determined by the procurement agencies as pur- 
chases of foreign lead may be possible at a substantially increased 
cost to the farmer. We recommend that prompt action be taken in 
determining the position of the lead supply to the pesticide industry. 

3. Sulfur necessary for the production of sulfuric acid, which is 
used for the production of DDT and other organic pesticides, is caus- 
ing considerable worry on the part of some manufacturers. This, 
again, is a problem for NPA. Supplies of Seat sulfur for use in 
pesticide formulations will be less than last year. The industry, how- 
ever, will cooperate in any conservation program and discussions are 
now underway with the Bureau of Entomology, some of the land- 
grant colleges, and the defense agencies on this subject. 

4. The supply of containers for pesticides, steel drums, and cans 
is apparently in worse shape than at any time since the beginning 
of the present emergency. The change from dust to liquid formula- 
tions, which in many cases are most effective, saves raw materials 
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but requires an additional amount of containers. Because of the 
chemical composition and high value of the contents, new drums are 
required. A break in the liner of the shipping container causes a 
chemical reaction with resulting lack of control or damage to growing 
crops. The cotton production program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is dependent upon an sisomnde supply of steel containers for 
pesticides. Vigorous representations have been made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and NEA on this matter. The tonnage of steel 
involved is small in relation to the value and importance of the crops 
protected. 

5. The supply of copper products will be critical during 1952, 
due to the shortage of salterie acid which again involves sulfur and 
the shortage of metallic copper. Those responsible for the allocation 
of copper, as in the last war, do not fully realize the importance of 
copper in the agricultural program, and they should be supplied with 
informative data as to its importance. It is possible that, with care- 
ful distribution, the actual needs of the farmers may be met, but de- 
mand will without question exceed supply. We consider it very im- 
portant that the claimant agencies fully inform those handling 
allocations of copper as to its necessity. 

It must be recognized that insect infestations vary. To protect 
the crops, adequate supplies must be available to meet not only normal 
but abnormal demand. In general, however, it is our opinion that 
if the raw materials and containers are made available as indicated 
at this time in adequate supply, no farmer will find it necessary to 
forego chemical protection of his crop and livestock in 1952, although 
he may not in all instances be able to obtain the precise material 
desired. 

To accomplish this, however, the raw materials must be made avail- 
able, and the cooperation of the growers in early purchasing becomes 
an essential part of the program. 

During the last year, the growers cooperated by purchasing early 
and taking their materials. Last year the supply lines were empty, 
which condition stimulated early purchasing. This year, the supply 
lines are better filled and there will be a trend toward waiting for 
infestation to appear before purchase. Such a situation would make 
impossible adequate pest control, as the distribution of more than 1 
billion pounds of pesticides during the short growing season is 
humanly possible. The cooperation of the Department of Agriculture, 
the eataree colleges, the farm press, and others is needed to assure 
adequate distribution. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hitchner. Are there 
any questions? If not, our next witness is Mr. Kenneth Klipstein, 
Director, Chemical Division, National Production Authority. 

You may proceed, Mr. Klipstein, 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH H. KLIPSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY—Resumed 


Mr. Kutrstern. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the supply of pesti- 
cides during 1951 on the whole has been equal to the demand. The 
outlook for the next crop year is good. Lead arsenate is the single 
product which is critically short, not because of lack of production 
facilities, but because of the difficulty in obtaining lead. 
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As in the case of fertilizers our Division has worked closely with 

the Department of Agriculture in all matters pertaining to pesticides 
including production schedules, distribution, spot assistance, and ex- 
pansion programs. Their help has been especially valuable to us in 
supplying data on requirements of pesticides, taking into consideration 
effectiveness, production capacity, and raw materials, as well as trends 
in demand. 

The situation with respect to chlorinated pesticides, the largest 
single group including DDT, benzene hexachloride, toxaphene and 
chlordane is summarized in the tables given on the attached sheet, 
which was prepared for our Benzene Hexachloride Industry Ad- 
visory Committee meeting on September 11, 1951. 1t should be noted 
in the table shown at the bottom of the page, under the column “Total,” 
that there has been a steady increase of these new products every year 
since first introduced in 1944 and that the projected increase for 1952 
over 1951 is estimated at 68,000,000 pounds, or 25 percent. The total 
estimated production is 345,000,000 pounds, and will require 175,525 
tons of chlorine and 19,000,000 gallons of benzene, equivalent to 
approximately 8 percent of the total chlorine production and 10 per- 
cent of the available benzene. 

The two principal inorganic pesticides are lead arsenate and copper 
sulfate. Production of the former in October will be cut to 4 
percent of the base period for those producers who use soft lead. It 
is difficult to project future production because of the inadequate 
lead supply. The outlook is definitely not good, based on information 
given us by the Tin, Lead, and Zine Division of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. We are continuing to work with this Division 
and with the Department of Agriculture in an effort to have more 
lead set aside for pesticides. 

In total tonnage the ageeenen of lead arsenate normally would 
be very much less than the chlorinated pesticides, although we under- 
stand that it has specialized uses of long standing and requirements 
should be met to the extent possible. 

It is expected that the supply of copper sulfate will be adequate. 
Production for this year is estimated at 210,000,000 pounds of which 
165,000,000 pounds will be used for domestic and foreign agricultural 
uses. Exports are particularly important for the protection of the 
banana crop in Central America, a program which has been supported 
in full in past years. Copper sulfate is related to copper operations 
and the present high output will undoubtedly be maintained. 

The estimated requirements of 3,000,000 gallons of 80-20 carbon 
tetrachloride and carbon disulfide mixture for use as a grain fumigant 
will be met despite the shortage of sulfur. The supply of the im- 
portant herbicides 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T will be augmented as a result 
of an increased supply of raw materials. Production of the dithio- 
carbamate fungicides will be incerased by 10,000,000 pounds. New 
organic phosphorus compounds are being introduced for control of 
mites and spiders, which are superior to the currently used products. 

Two hundred and eighteen thousand long tons of sulfur were used 
for dusting during 1950 and 225,000 long tons this year. We hope 
to make nearly this same total quantity available next year. Any 
reduction will be set aside for conversion into the aditional 10,000,000 
pounds of dithiocarbamates previously referred to and an increased 
supply of carbon disulfide for grain fumigants and other agricultural 
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uses. The dithiocarbomates have been found to be six times as 
effective as elemental sulfur. 

Three new plants for the production of allethrin, sponsored jointly 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Munitions Board, and our 
Division, are being built. This new synthetic insecticide will make 
the country to a large extent independent of pyrethrum which is so 
important to dairies and many food-processing plants. 

Substantial expansions in basic raw materials have been started 
including chlorine, benzol, carbon tetrachloride, and phosphrous. Sul- 
furic acid, although short, is expected to be available in sufficient, 
quantity to support the production of copper sulfate and DDT. 

This outlines the situation with respect to pesticles. Normal his- 
torical distribution patterns will be followed and each area should 
get as much as needed for the full protection of the crops grown 
there. We have been able to adjust these few cases where new or 
unexpected demands have arisen. 

We can conclude that an adequate supply of pesticides will be 
available to meet the over-all requirements for the crop year ahead. 

(The following tables were submitted for the record :) 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON CHLORINATED INSECTICIDES—PREPARED FOR D1scus- 
SION AT BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING, SEPT. 
11, 1951 


TaBLe I.—Eatimated 1951-52" requirements for chlorinated insecticides and raw 
materials required 


[Thousands of pounds] 











| Raw materials 














| Domestic | required 
Commodity = Exports Total | 
sumption) 

| | Chlorine | Benzene 
pea \i— cenledsenaiies 
ela ae inde Pianeta Th 85,000 | 20,000 | 105,000 | 179, 550 | 85, 000 
Benzene hexachloride (12.5 percent) -...............- 85, 000 40, 000 | 2 125, 000 98, 750 | 53, 750 

GT cid chcineneetndiationen TES a | 20, 000 115,000 | 72,750 |... 
ee | ee) ee | ee ————— 
(Oe a a Pe * 265, 000 | § 80, 000 | 345, 000 | 351,050 | $7138, 75 





1 Oct. 1, 1951, through Sept. 30, 1952. 

? Gamma tsomer content 16,265,000 pounds; 49,375 tons chlorine required. 

3 Toxaphene, chlordane, aldrin, dieldrin, etc. 

4 Domestic requirements represent stated justified claims of U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
§ Exports based on previous history, information from producers, and concurrence of OIT. 

* Total chlorine, 175,525 tons. 

7 19,000,000 gallons of benzene. 


TaBLe II].—Available data on historical production of chlorinated insecticides 
[Thousands of pounds] 























anne | Increase 
per- | over pre- 
Year DDT emt Other Total vious year 

gamma) (percent) 
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ll itinhthimbitinihneseiadannseaiinsnacieieieeial . 700 Co | ae 74, 740 86 
SC ONSHORE 76, 670 45,000 | 190, 542 | 167 
|)... Se 92, 000 110, 000 75, 000 277, 900 36 
SSP as eee 105, 000 125, 000 115, 000 345, 000 | 25 
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The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? If not, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Klipstein. 

Are there any further witnesses or statements in reference to farm 
machinery, fertilizer, or pesticides ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. My name is Earl D. Anderson, and I am 
secretary of the National Sprayer and Duster Association, Chicago, 
representing the manufacturers who make the sprayers and dusters 
used to apply these chemicals. 

Ihave a statement that I should like to present to the committee. 

The Cuarman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EARL D. ANDERSON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
SPRAYER AND DUSTER ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to make some pertinent remarks. I am an agricultural 
engineer interested in the equipment and apparatus so necessary to 
apply all these chemicals for the control of harmful insects, plant 
diseases, and weeds. 

I work for the National Sprayer and Duster Association. Our 
headquarters office is in Chicago. 

I would like to direct to the committee’s attention some highly im- 
ortant matters relating to the problem under consideration. You 
oy heard testimony on the importance of chemicals. However, of 
what value will these chemicals be unless there is an adequate supply 
of equipment to apply them when they are needed, where they are 
needed, and in the proper amounts? 

Our problem may be summarized as follows: 

1. Sprayers and dusters produced by our industry require materials 
such as steel, copper, and ec for their manufacture. Although 
investigations have been going on no substitutes have been found for 
these basic materials, which will satisfactorily withstand the cor- 
rosive and other deleterious actions of these chemicals. 

2. Ours is a seasonal industry. Farmer needs in 1952 must be met 
largely by the materials actually available for manufacture in the 
final calendar quarter of this year and in the first quarter of next year. 

Sixty to ninety days are normally required for fabrication and de- 
livery of the finished goods to the farmer. Therefore any materials 
reaching the manufacture after first quarter cannot be depended upon 
to meet the crop seasonal needs. 

3. Current materials allocations for fourth and first quarters are 
inadequate. 

What 1952 needs will be has been a constant study for a number 
of months. We in the industry studied these needs. When we found 
such unusually high speculative needs we decided to employ a nation- 
ally recognized firm of auditors to look into the situation. 

Fortunately for this hearing we are able to submit a copy of the 
Ernst & Ernst review of prospective production requirements for 
1952. 
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(The review referred to is as follows:) 


- Composite Rerort or ESTIMATED PRODUCTION FOR THE YEAR 1952 FOR THE SPRAYER 
AND DUSTER INDUSTRY 


(As compiled from reports submitted to Ernst & Ernst, Chicago 4, IIL.) 


Ernst & ERNST, ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS, 
Chicago, July 19, 1951. 
Mr. Eart D. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, National Sprayer and Duster Association, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: In accordance with your request, we have acted in the 
capacity of confidential depositary of data used in the compilation of composite 
industry totals (at the manufacturers’ level) of production in units of sprayers 
and dusters for the half-year periods shown in the accompanying schedule and 
the estimated production in units for the year 1952. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 144 members of the industry. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 63 members. Replies were received from 21 
additional members who did not report production statistics because of dis- 
continuance of manufacture of the product or other reasons. Composite totals 
compiled frem completed questionnaires received through July 17, 1951, are set 
forth in the schedule of this report. 

We have maintained careful control over the completed questionnaires re- 
turned by members of the industry and only a limited number of our employees 
have had access to the information shown on the replies. 

According to comments contained in the replies received by us, the demand 
for sprayer and duster equipment is being stimulated by the continuing introduc- 
tion of more effective chemicals for control of harmful insects, plant diseases, 
and weeds, and for new uses, such as defoliation of cotton, application of plant 
nutrients to the foliage of fruit trees, etc. New models of sprayers and dusters 
designed specifically for controlling insects and weeds in cotton, which have been 
introduced in 1949 and 1950, appear to be in particularly heavy demand. An 
over-all contributing factor mentioned frequently was the high level of agricul- 
tural production called for by the Government to meet defense needs. 

Based upon the replies received by us, the accompanying schedule sets forth 
the production in units of sprayers and dusters for the periods indicated, and 
the estimated production in units of such equipment for the year 1952. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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NATIONAL SPRAYER AND DUSTER ASSOCTATION, 
Chicago, IU, June 15, 1951. 

Special letter to the members, National Sprayer and Duster Association. 
Subject: Industry survey of 1952 materials needs. 

One of the great dangers facing us at present is that we become complacent 
regarding the materials assistance being currently afforded members of our 
industry. 

If consumers goods in general are brought under the Government's Controlled 
Materials Plan later this year or the first of next as suggested recently by NPA 
officials, we have no assurance that the allotment of materials to sprayer and 
duster manufacturers will be maintained at the current rate. Also the Govern- 
ment agencies determining the amounts of materials made available to the 
sprayer and duster manufacturers at present are said to be gathering informa- 
tion, county by county, on needs for sprayers and dusters and other farm machin- 
ery. The production of sprayers and dusters resulting from a similar survey 
during World War II did not prove adequate to needs but did place a great hard- 
ship on the industry and the Nation. 

The possibilities of incorrect appraisal of needs by anyone outside of the in- 
dustry is far greater today because of the very great expansion in fields of use 
of these products since 1945. This places an urgent responsibility on the in- 
dustry itself to assemble the facts necessary for correctly appraising the results 
of any similar survey and to accurately state the industry’s needs for materials 
for 1952. Your Secretary’s contacts in Washington indicate that Government 
agencies look to trade associations such as ours for just this kind of help. 

Spot surveys which we have conducted within the industry recently indieate 
that census reports, lagging as they do by at least a year, cannot serve as the 
basis for correctly appraising future needs of a changing industry such as ours. 

To get the information needed we are, therefore, sponsoring a survey of all 
manufacturers in our industry to determine their level of production and to 
secure from them their estimates of needs for 1952. Average unit weights of 
controlled materials required for the items in each census classification have 
already been assembled by the association. The National Sprayer and Duster 
Association has retained the services of Ernst & Ernst, well-known firm of certi- 
fied public accountants, to receive, tabulate, and compile the results of this 
survey. The simple data forms are being sent by them to all known manufac- 
turers in the industry. 

We have selected the firm of Ernst & Ernst to conduct this survey for two 
obvious reasons, (1) as an assurance to each manufacturer who cooperates that 
individual company data will not be separately revealed and (2) to authenticate 
for Government authorities the impartiality of the figures in the report. 

The National Sprayer and Duster Association is paying the entire cost of this 
survey. However, each manufacturer who reports his figures will be furnished 
a copy of the complete report as certified by Ernst & Ernst. 

Perhaps no more than an hour will be required to fill out the report form be- 
cause most of the figures requested have been assembled for other use. 

Because of the importance of this report to each manufacturer and to the 
Nation, we feel it is proper that we urge each manufacturer to cooperate in 
this survey. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL SPRAYER AND DustTEeR ASSOCIATION, 
EArt D. ANpeRsoN, Secretary. 


Ernst & ERnst, 
Chicago. 

Materials required for 1952 production of sprayers and dusters 

We have been engaged by the National Sprayer and Duster Association to 
secure accurate information regarding your industry’s production needs for 
1952. The summary of this information being collected by us will be avail- 
able for use by the association and by all companies who participate in the 
survey in supporting claims for the materials needed for 1952 production of 
sprayers and dusters. 

The purpose and uses of the survey as they affect your company are covered 
in more detail in the attached association letter to the members dated June 15, 
1951. 
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You have our positive assurance that individual company figures reported in 
this survey will be held in complete secrecy by us and will be used only in com- 
piling the totals for the industry. 

Please read the news letter and instructions pertaining to the attached form 
and forward this information requested on one copy of the form in the enclosed 
return envelope not later than Monday, June 25. Do not sign your name—the 
number on the questionnaire known only to Ernst & Ernst will provide sufficient 
identification for compiling the report, 

Very truly yours, 
Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


INDUSTRY-WiIDE SURVEY OF PRODUCTION AND NEEDS OF AGRICULTURAL SPRAYERS 
AND DUSTERS 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Please complete the information requested below and return one copy of the 


form in the enclosed return envelope not later than Monday, June 25. 
Important: Please read attached instructions before compieting question- 
naire. 





Number of units produced by calendar year or half year 
| 


_————— — —_—— 

















Census | | pirst | Last | First | Lest | First | Est 
| Product | half | half | half half | half | mated. 
ig 1649 1919 1950 | 1950 | 1951 | 

| | 1982 
| @) (b) (c) | @ @® | @ 
—| | | | 
Power sprayers, under 6 gal- | 
lons per minute: | | 
4110 Self-propelled . - - Bae Lphincubaae 
Engine or motor-driven: | 
4121 W heelborrow ‘ ae ET Rccigliiann pression a — ne a mee 
4122 Skid-mounted _- & ‘eee = oer RA LE 2! Der b inna 
4123 Wheel-mounted... Si Oe nie Risa ne ORG UE Sees 
Tractor-powered: | | 
4131 Tractor-mounted..-. ni eee SF ef ae 
4132 Tractor-drawn - . ae 
6 gallons per minute and over: | 
4140 Self-propelled _ aa he « AS SA. Ce 
Engine-powered: | 
4151 Orchard and tree a ne _ ETERS GEIS 
4152 Field and row crop } nedgneat | 62 PAE CEES RE 
Power take-off: 
4161 Orchard and tree | ° Ses shawthaj Ds adciakiipeiien i. ienesditnpeninn 
4162 Field and row crop.._. Ck AOE : ‘ cal : LDR DURE OMe 
4200 | Traction sprayers... 3 oe TR dle cabiual a F A es 
Hand sprayers: | | 
4310 1 gallon and under. .....-. REELS RE SEE ekieiaial CES TPES 
| Over | gallon: | 
4321 Compressed air or gas | ES we 
4322 Knapsack (liquid pump) me ‘ : a PR 
4323 Wheelbarrow and cart. - - . . eae. | 
4330 | Flame sprayers, hand . : wil } 
Spray pumps: | | 
4410 Power-driven . . . } iiabnth 2 Se lee aan 
4420 Hand-driven (bucket, bar- | | i 
i “eS ai SS Gee EP aise Wee eee re © NSA 
Power dusters: | | 
4511 Engine-powered __. SEER. EP RS et ae . EN 
4512 Tractor power take-off Reine Nees sistas |------- ETT. MST 
4520 | Traction, all types mr A Dip AS ane LenS. eae Raa tech 





Hand type: | | } | 
4531 | Crank or knapsack.. fe ARPES Se 
4532 | Plunger type.......... ae ORES 








Your number—known only to Ernst & Ernst. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE SPRAYER AND DUSTER SURVEY FORM 


1. Please return one copy (1) in the enclosed return envelope not later than 
Monday, June 25, 1951 to: 
Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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(Keep the other copy for your file.) 

2. Do not include in this report parts or attachments. Also do not report 
incomplete units shipped to other producers of sprayers and dusters who then 
complete the unit for shipment. Only the producer of the completed unit should 
report such units as production. Do not report complete units which you pur- 
chased for resale. 

3. Report in columns (a) to (e) inclusive, the number of sprayers or dusters 
you produce in each census item classification for the specified calendar half-year. 
Include items produced in that period even though they may not have been 
shipped. (These are basic production figures used regularly in the conduct of 
your business. Little time will be required to transfer them to the survey form.) 

4. For item 4310, hand sprayers, include all sizes of hand sprayers one gallon 
and under which you normally report on census form MA-35-A. (The United 
States Department of Agriculture now serves as claimant agency for all hand 
sprayers.) 

5. Tractor mounted-tractor powered sprayers. List as item 4131 those units 
with pumps rated under 6 gallons per minute capacity. List as item 4162 those 
units with pump capacity rating of 6 gallons per minute and over. 

6. Report in column (f) your best estimate of the number of units you will 
produce in the calendar year 1952 to meet expected sales demands for that year 
assuming adequate materials are made available to you. Please give this your 
thoughtful consideration. If your estimate for an item differs more than 10 
percent from your total 1950 production, please support your estimate with a 
brief explanation in a supplementary statement and attach it to the questionnaire 
which you return to us. (Weare not asking for estimates of production for the 
last half of 1951 because it appears that the pattern of allotments for materials 
for the balance of this year has been pretty well established.) 


Mr. Anverson. Returns were received from 84 firms which manu- 
facture spraying and dusting equipment. The majority of these firms 
do not belong to our association. However, this Ernst & Ernst report 
gives a comprehensive estimate of the number of units that the report- 
ing manufacturers planned to make to meet farmers needs providing 
that materials would be freely available. It should be pointed out 
that there are still other firms not included in this report. However, 
these reporting firms indicate their plans to produce a greater number 
of units in 1952 than they produced in 1950. 

Increased needs for spraying and dusting is further ms) new by 
the survey conducted by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture. We have 
— this report and feel it is in line with the findings of our in- 

ustry. 

I believe that somewhat less than 78,000 tons of steel, includin 
engines, tanks and 9 million pounds of copper are needed to fulfi 
farmers requirements in 1952 in finished sprayers and dusters. How- 
ever, a total allocation of steel to the sprayer and duster industry is 
only 7,172 tons for the fourth quarter and but 12,652 tons in the ad- 
vance allotments for the first three quarters of 1952. 

The total allocation of copper for the fourth quarter is less than 
11% million pounds. For the first three quarters of 1952 it is less than 
3 million pounds. 

The situation on aluminum is equally bad. 

4. Material suppliers have accepted orders from our industry 
for only part of the original fourth quarter allotments. Further, 
according to last reports, no portion of the final allotment has been 


accepted. We have recently received a number of telegrams and letters 
which I should like to read for this record. 
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Company No. 1’s letter: 


As I told you over the telephone the material situation is very critical on 
spray equipment. We have less than 20 percent of our fourth quarter allotment 
accepted by the mills and, of course, the first quarter schedule is not as yet plac- 
ing orders. 


Company No. 2’s telegram: 


Agricultural sprayer production will terminate middle of December unless 
critical shortage galvanized sheets relieved. Only fourth quarter orders accepted 
by mill on a hardship case unquote basis returned, which means none of fourth 
quarter allocation has been mill accepted for scheduling. Unable to get mill 
acceptance orders first or later quarter. Bases on firm estimates for agricultural 
and other essential products such as knapsack fire-fighting equipment would 
require 125 percent of CMP base-period galvanized sheets and brass products. 
Urgent Government action to assure mill acceptance and scheduling must be 
forthcoming before October 14 to forestall production and delivery breakdown. 


Company No. 3’s telegram: 


Present total allotments for our agricultural sprayer and duster production 
approximately 70 percent of needs. We are unable to place orders for approxi- 
mately 15 percent of fourth-quarter allotments due to loaded steel-mill schedules. 
Strongly recommend increased allotments for first quarter 1952 and special 
help to place orders for controlled materials with mills. 


Company No. 4’s telegram : 


Our fourth-quarter allocation was favorable in tonnage but received too late 
to get into mill schedules. We actually need 112 percent more material than 
we can place for fourth-quarter to equal base-period production only. A similar 
situation will exist in first quarter unless complete allocation releases are given 
us now to get into mill schedules before books are closed. Actual sprayer needs 
for 1952 will require an increase of 50 percent over requested allocation, the 
major part of which will be needed in fourth and first quarters to insure produc- 
tion in time for seasonal needs. Stainless steel, copper, and aluminum essential 
for sprayer production will be required in quantities sufficient to meet program 
presented by Department of Agriculture and sprayer manufacturers. 


Company No. 5’s telegram: 


We have been unable to secure relief in our appeal to NPA Steel Division 
because our regular suppliers have rejected our fourth-quarter initial orders 
properly certified with allotment. This tonnage cannot be placed with secondary 
or new sources. All orders have been returned which we placed for fourth- 
quarter delivery under K-~—1 allotment authorized by NPA August 30 on our 
fourth-quarter CMP 4—B application. It appears clear direction 3 to M-1 issued 
August 21 has caused a complete collapse in ordering the gages and grade steel 
required for our products because the mills either refuse to accept orders or offer 
certain portions only which cannot be used without balance of gage sizes. 
Therefore our allotments which have been referred to by NPA as certified checks 
on available materials are in effect blank checks. Unless correction to this situa- 
tion is secured there will be a collapse in securing steel for the coming season. 


5. Current inventories of sprayers and dusters are low at both the 
manufacturer and distributor levels. Results of spot surveys con- 
ducted as of August 1 were reported to the Production and Marketing 
Administration and to the National Production Authority by letter 
dated August 8, 1951. A copy of this letter is attached. 
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(The letter of August 8, 1951, referred to, with attached exhibits, 
is as follows :) 
NATIONAL SPRAYER AND DUSTER ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IU., August 8, 1951. 


Mr, L. B. TAYtLor, 
Director, Office of Materials and Facilities, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Taytor: In considering farmer’s needs for spraying and dusting 
equipment for 1952 and requesting the allocation of critical materials required 
for such manufacture, we wish to direct your attention to the following: 

1. Current inventories of sprayers and dusters are generally low. Exhibits 
A and B attached show that finished goods inventories of sprayers and 
dusters as of August 1, 1951, at the manufacturer, distributor, and retail 
levels are generally below normal for this season of the year despite reported 
high inventories in many other lines of products. Larger inventories of 
sprayers and dusters would be desirable at present as an insurance factor 
in controlling sudden outbreaks of insects or other pests threatening agri- 
cultural production or the national health. 

2. Materials allocations for fourth and first quarters production must be 
greater than allocated for third quarter this year to meet sprayer and duster 
needs in 1952. Exhibit C presenting the normal production pattern by cal- 
ender quarter shows that third-quarter production is the lowest with 
heaviest production occurring in the fourth and first quarters. Furthermore, 
the current low inventory of the industry points to a below-normal carry- 
over of stocks to 1952. Therefore, to meet 1952 farmers’ seasonal needs for 
sprayers and dusters, allocation of raw materials for fourth- and first- 
quarter production must each be greater than the amount recently allocated 
for third quarter. 

The data included in the attached exhibits are believed to be representative of 
the entire industry since reports were received from members and nonmembers 
of this association, both large and small, and old and new manufacturers covering 
the full line of hand- and power-operated equipment. 

We urge that you take appropriate action in view of the above information 
to assure the farmers an adequate supply of sprayers and dusters for 1952. 

Very truly yours, 

, NATIONAL SPRAYER AND DUSTER ASSOCIATION, 
By Ear. D. ANpERSoN, Secretary. 


Exureir A 
MANUrActTUReERS’ INVENTORIES OF SPRAYERS AND Dusters, Avaust 1, 1951 , 
{Corrected for any price increases] 


Manufacturer No. 1: 

1950: 53 percent under 1949. 

1951: 47 percent under 1949. 
Manufacturer No. 2: 

1950: 60 percent over 1949. 

1951: 27 percent over 1949. 
Manufacturer No. 3: 

1950: 10 percent over 1949. 

1951: 25 to 30 percent under 1949. 
Manufacturer No. 4: 

1950: 33.9 percent over 1949. 

1951: 9.7 percent under 1949. 
Manufacturer No. 5: 

1950: 9.5 percent over 1949. 

1951: 6.8 percent under 1949. 
Manufacturer No. 6: Plant on strike since May. Minimum inventory on hand. 
Manufacturer No. 7: Inventory nil. Currently operating assembly lines norm- 

ally shut down in August to meet orders for immediate delivery. 

Manufacturer No. 8: Inventory about normal for this time of year. 
Manufacturer No. 9: Inventory about normal for this time of year. 
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Exnurstt B 


CuRRENT FINISHED Goops INVENTORY SITUATION AS REPORTED BY MANUFACTURERS 
oF SPRAYERS AND Dusters, Aucust 1, 1951 


1. Survey of three large distributors lecated on the east coast, west coast, and 
in the South. All report the same thing—this has been a good sprayer year. 
Their inventories of sprayers and dusters in general are below a year ago with 
excess inventory on only a couple of models. Manufacturer is currently receiv- 
ing rush orders from all parts of the country for fill-in stocks for sale this year 
indicating low inventories in dealer stocks also. 

2. Manufacturer reports receiving repeat orders by mail and phone for 
immediate delivery to distributor stocks indicating low inventory of sprayers 
and dusters. 

8. Survey of distributors in principal States covering the entire country 
indicates that distributor and dealer stocks August 1 are about the same as 
1950 and lower than 149. Current rush orders being received from distributors 
indicates low distributor or dealer stocks or unbalanced inventory. The equip- 
ment is for use this year. Not booking for future delivery yet. 

4. Distributors’ inventories generally lower throughout the country than in 
1950. Continuing to receive telephone and mail orders for sprayers and dusters 
for use this year. 

5. Manufacturer was concerned in early June believing there might be a 
large carry-over of stocks this season. However, several distributors stocks 
were cleaned out in as little as 1 week’s time in late June and throughout July 
there was continuing demand by telephone for fill-in stocks in areas of local 
insect infestations. Stocks in general at the distributors’ level are much lower 
than a year ago except in Iowa, where the corn borer failed to develop in serious 
numbers. Manufacturer is now operating production lines which normally are 
closed down this season of the year. Received offer from one distributor to take 
immediate delivery of substantial shipment of power sprayers. 

6. Distributors’ stocks of sprayers and dusters are about normal for this 
time of the year, indicating a small carry-over into next year. The only excep- 
tions are cases Where shipments were badly delayed in reaching distributors’ 
stocks this season. 

7. Distributor in Northeast reports good sprayer season but present total 
inventory of sprayers and dusters is higher than 1950 due to receipt of late 
shipment of one model. This total high inventory is only about 15 percent of 
annual sales. Four Midwest distributors report their inventory as follows: 
One 25 percent higher than 1950 partly due to late deliveries from manufacturer: 
one 12% percent lower than 1950; one 10 percent lower than 1950; and one 40 
percent lower than 1950. One distributor contacted in Southeast reports 20 per- 
cent lower inventory than 1950. The general pattern of dealer inventory as re- 
ported by the above distributors is normal or slightly below. 

8. Customers operating on hand-te-mouth basis with about normal inventories. 

9. One large mail-order house reports inventory of hand and power sprayers 
and dusters normal or slightly below normal at present. 


Exarsit C 


Seasonal production pattern of sprayers and dusters, by calendar year quarter 














! 

First Second Third Fourth 

quarter quarter quarter quarter 

Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
Company A.............-..- bputenigutwamonnaadielal 35.0 20.0 | 20.0 25.0 
G Rae viebotineetimmimameiel 35.0 22.0 | 18.0 25.0 
is tctikedanas tadianen | 37.0 20.0 15.0 28.0 
SET TE ci, Ci eawegemndcengessyogoedhdhoOtnsee 28.3 22.9 20.7 28.1 
Pe cicdivsbocddubivdebssactccendcsicctbises 36.0 21.0 | 15.0 28.0 
ES Seebteabanscunenenthpdacseppeomugioretues 25. 6 30. 2 | 21.5 22.7 








1 Average for the entire industry 1945-46, as reported by the U.S. Civilian Production Administration. 
Note.—Raw materials are needed at least 60 to 9 days in advance of actual shipment of finished goods, 
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Mr. Anperson. Larger inventories would be desirable as insurance 
against outbreaks of insects and other pests threatening agricultural 
production or the national health. 

Byron T. Shaw, Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, stated : 

I can think of no greater need in time of national emergency than food. And 
no enemy could disrupt our food supplies so quickly as the hordes of insects 
within our own borders. 

6. Manufacturers have been unable to meet the farmers’ demand for 
sprayers and dusters in any of the past 11 years with the exception of 
a brief period in 1949. This is clearly shown by the attached chart of 
sprayer and duster production based on United States Census Bureau 

ata. Our chart indicates this very abnormal speedy growth of 
sprayer and duster production to keep up with farmers’ needs. No 
other segment of the entire farm equipment industry has been required 
to expand so fast. Our chart does not show 1951 production. is is 
again upward, higher than ever. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Anverson. There is still time available to correct this situation 
but it calls for immediate action to assure delivery of the needed 
materials in the two critical quarters. 

The Carman, Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

Isthere anyoneelse? If not, the hearings are now closed. 

(Whereupon, at 10: 50 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 


x 


























